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CEDIPUS TYRANNUS 



CEdipus. 

My children, youthful brood of Cadmus the ancient, what 
can be [the meaning of] these sittings ye are hurrying* here 
before me, decorated with supplicatory branches ? whilst the 
city is at the same time full-traught with incense-offerings, 
and at the same time with both psean-hymns and groanings. 
All which, I thinking it my duty to decline hearing from 
messengers, t niy children, have m person come hither ; I, 
(£dipus, titled by all! the Illustrious. But, O aged man, say, 
since it naturally becomes thee to speak on behalf of these, in 
what mood ye stand affected 5 by fears, or by earnest wishes ; 
since I would willingly give you eyery succour > for I were 
lost to sympathy, not to compassionate a meeting such as this. 

Priest. 

But, O CEdipus, present sovereign of my country, us indeed 
thou beholdest, of what ages we are who sit as suppliants be- 
fore thine altars here ; | some of us not yet of strength to wing 
our flight afar; others priests weighed down with old age, 
myself the priest of Jupiter ; and others here the chosen of 
the youths : but the rest of the populace decked with branches, 
is seated in the market-places, and near both the shrines of 
Pallas, and at Ismenus' ashes of diTination.§ For the city, 

* eo€K,ia, like the word by which it is here rendered, is both transitive 
and intransitive. 

t 'AXXwv 8vr(av ayyeXwv is Erfufdt's interpretation ; but Elmsley, unus 
omnium dUigentiaamus Attici sermanis scrutator, makes 5>Xo>v redundant. 

I From the position of iraai it might not be improper to translate " the 
all-illustrious," with a construction like that of v. 40. See also CEd. 
Col. 1446. 

II The altars alluded to were of various deities, placed by individuals 
before their houses, as patriotism or private gratitude might dictate. 
See the Curculio of Plautus, I, i, 7 ; Anst. Wasps, 875. 

§ " Both the shrines." Minerva had a temple at Thebes in virtue of 
her name Oncaca, and another as Ismenia, which latter name Apollo also 
bore, and presided over an sdtar of burnt sacrifices. 
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even as l)k)u thyself beholdest, is now over-roughly tossing 
on the surge, and from the abysses of that ensanguined surge 
is no longer able freely to lift her head ; withering in the 
husks that envelope the fruits of the soil, withering in the 
pasturing herds of kine, and in the abortive labours of women; 
whilst therewithal the fire-wielding God, most hated p^ti- 
lence, has darted on and ravages the city : by whom^e 
house of Cadmus is made empty, * but dark Hades rich with 
wailings deep and loud. Now I and these my sons here are 
seated petitioners by the hearth, judging thee not equal with 
the Gods, but of men the first, whether for the common casual- 
ties of life, or the interventions of higher powers. Who at 
least, though a visitor to Cadmus^ capital, hast abolished the 
tribute of the stern chauntress^ which we were furnishing : 
and this too neither acquainted' by us with any thing further, t 
nor instructed of us : no ; by the prompting of gd^ thou art 
reputed and believed to have righted our condition. Now 
too, O majesty of (Edipus, owned paramount by all, we im- 
plore thee, all prostrate here before thee, to find some help for 
us, whether by hearing the voice of any god, or from any 
human source, thou knowest such : since to the experienced 
I observe even the issues of their counsels to be the most flou- 
rishing. Go, best of mortals, re-establish the state, go, look 
well to it : since at present indeed this our land celebrates 
thee as its preserver for thy former zeal — but O ! may we in 
no wise remember thy reign in particular for our having both 
regained our footing and afterwards fallen : no ; in unrelaps- 
ing strength restore our country. For as with propitious 
augury thou didst render to us the former lucky service, so in 
the present instance be equal [to thyself.] Since if in sooth 
thou wilt govern this our realm, as surely thou dost sway it, 
it is more noble to sway it with a people, than desolate. For 
neither tower nor ship is aught, if destitute of men associating 
therein |. 

(Ed. My children, objects of my pity, you have come to me 
with wishes known, yes, not unknown to me ; for well am I 
aware that ye are all diseased, and diseased though ye be, 
there is not one of you who is equally diseased with me. 

* The punctuation in Hermann's last edition (1825) after «£vot;rat seems 
to weaken the force of contrast in this passage. It is here translated as 
if the stop were a comma. 

t " Fuffther," that is, than the bare fact of the riddle proposed, and the 
penalty exacted by the Sphinx. m 

J " Ceterum similiter, homines, non muros, esse urbes, dixerar^The- 
mistocles." Erfurdt. This article of political belief was forcibly ex- 
pressed by Themistocles ; it was still more strikingly acted on by Ly- 
eurgus; for th« former rebuilt the walls of Athens, the latter left Sparta 
unwalled. 
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For your afHiction falls on one alone, in his own person, and 
on none other ; while my soul sighs at once both for my state 
and myself and thee. So that ye awake me not slumbering 
in sleep at least, but know that I already have shed many 
tears, have traversed many paths in the wanderings of thought: 
and that the only mode of cure which I had discovered by 
catiiful scrutiny, that have I put in execution. For I des- 
patched to the Pythian mansions of Apollo, Creon, the son of 
MencBceus, my kinsman by marriage, to enquire by what 
deed or word I might deliver this my city. And the day 
being already correspondent by calculation to his time, pains 
me for his fate [as to how he fares], since beyond reasonable 
expectation he is away longer than a due period. But when- 
ever he shall have arrived, that instant I were a villain not to 
perform to the full all that heaven may reveal. 

pR. Nay, bqth thou hast well said, and these too just now 
signify to me that Creon is walking towards us. 

(Ed. Hear, king Apollo, for O that he may have come with 
some saviour fortune at least, even as he is sparkling of eye. 

Ph. If one may guess, however, he is welcome ; else would 
he not have been proceeding hither, his head thus amply- 
"wreathed with all-fruitful laurel. * 

CEd. Quickly shall we know, for he is within reach of 
hearing us. Prince, my relation, son of Menceceus, what 
report from the god comest thou bringing to us ? 

Creon. 

Good: for I assert that even our ^evances, should they 
chance to have their issues aright, might be altogether fortu- 
nate.t 

CEd. But of what purport is the oracle ?t For I am neither 
rashly sanguine, nor yet however prematurely alarmed at thy 
present speech at least. 

Cr. If thou choosest to hear while these are by, I am ready 
to tell thee, or if [thou choosest] to retire within doors. 

CEd. Speak openly to all, for I make more account of the 
sorrows of these my^ people than of even mine own life. 

* The laurel crown, say the commentators, was the pry^ilege of those 
" quibus laetae sortes obtigerant." , Chremylus in the Flutus, however, 
will hsurdly allow the ^'IseUe sortes'' to be his lot, though his slave wears 
the chaplet. 

t A purposely dark answer, breathing the true Loxian spirit. 

+ ^^ '^°'^^^ °^ '^°*°*' ''owoj; Gtuid hoc sermonis est? Br. "What 
mi»thy words ?" Dale. "Ettos is emphatically an oracle, and moreover 
the expression fw ye vvv Xtfyw would be a mere repetition, if Brunck's 
translation were correct. In the same passa^ge the opposition of 6pa<rt>j 
to irpoieiaas gives confirmation to the distinction made between Bpacos and 
O&ftaos, audacia and fiducia. 
1* 
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Cr. I will say what kind of answer I heard from the god. 
King PhoBhus openly enjoins us to expel from the country a 
pollution, as having been bred in this our land, nor to foster 
what is incurable. 

CEd. By what kind of purification ? What is the nature of 
the evil ? 

Cr. By banishing, or requiting death with death, since the 
following bloodshed troubles the state.* 

CEd. Why of what manner of man does he indicate this 
fate? 

Cr. We had once, O king, Laius as the sovereign of this 
land, ere thou didst regulate [the helm of] this state. 

CEd. I knew him by hearsay, for I never as yet at least saw 
him. 

Cr. This man having perished, Apollo now clearly gives 
us orders to punish certain his actual assassins. 

CEd. But where on earth are these same? Where shall 
be discovered this vestige hard to conjecture of an ancient 
crime ? 

Cr. In this land, he told me. But what is searched for, is 
to be got at, while that which is unregarded escapes. 

GSd. But is it in the house j or in the field, or in another 
land, that Lams encounters this bloody death ? 

Cr. duitting home, as he told us, on a visit to the oracle, 
he never more came back to that home, as he had been called 
from it. 

CEd. And was no messenger, nor partaker of his journey, 
a witness to this, from whom gaining intelligence one mignt 
have used it? 

Cr. No ; for they are dead, except one individual, who, 
having fled in terror, had nought to tell from his knowledge of 
what he saw, except one fact. 

CEd. Of what nature that fact? for one thing might find 
means to learn many, could we lay hold of but a slender 
foundation of hope. 

Cr. He used to say, that robbers chancing on Laius had 
slain him, not by the valour of one arm, but with a number of 
hands. 

* r6S aJfAa p^ci/id^ov irSXiv. Although the translator has not ventured 
to render this otherwise than Erfurdt, Hermann, and Elmsley have given 
it, i. e. as an accusative absolute, and with the word r6Sc referring to 
something subsequent, he has still a doubt whether tvrl might not be 
understood, and the passage construed thus : " Since this is a case of 
- bloodshed troubling the city." The answer of CEdipus will theli »un 
thus : " How so ? for of what manner of man," etc. : but it hardly seems 
natural that CEdipus should interrupt one who indicated (as is done by 
t6Ssy according to the critics) his purpose of immediately proceeding to 
specify the murder. 
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(Ed. How then would the handit, had there been no tam- 
pering by bribes from hence, have reached such a pitch of 
audacity as this ? 

' Cr. This was suspected; but amid disasters there came 
forward no one as the avenger of Laius now no more. 

(Ed. But what kind of distress interfering, when the mo- 
narchy had thus declined, checked you from sifting out this 
matter ? 

Cr. The Sphinx, mysterious songstress, compelled us to 
look to that which was before our steps, having abandoned 
what was hidden from sight. 

(Ed. But from its first cause will I bring it to light again. 
For right worthily has Phoebus, and worthily hast thou set on 
foot this present examination in the cause ot the deceased : so 
that deservedly ye will see me also your abettor, avenging at 
once my land here, and the god* . For in behalf, not of my 
more distant friends, but myself of myself, shall I disperse this 
gathered pollution. Since whoever it was that murdered him, 
he might perhaps wish to take vengeance on me too with like 
hand. In supporting his cause, therefore, I advantage myself. 
But with what speed ye may, my children, do you on your 
part arise from off your seats, removing these branches of sup- 
plication ; but let some one else assemble hither the people 
of Cadmus, since I purpose to take every step. For we will 
will prove ourselves either with heaven's aid prosperous or 
undone. 

Pr. My sons, let us arise ; since even for the sake of those 
things our prince of himself announces, came we hither. 
But may Phcebus, who has sent us these divinations, come 
with them both our deliverer and in the quality of healer to 
our sickness. 

Chorus. 

O sweetly-speaking oracle of Jove, to what import canst 
thou have come from Pytho stored with gold, to illustrious 
Thebes? I am prostrated in my timorous spirit, quivering 
with dismay, O healer, Delian, Psean, awfully anxious about 
thee, as to what matter thou wilt bring to pass for me, either 
fit once, or hereafter in the revolving seasons. . Tell me, thou 
progeny of golden hope, imperishable Fame :ito me who in- 
voke thee first, 4aughter of Jove, immortal Minerva, and thy 
sister, protectress of our soil, Artemis, who is enthroned on 
her circling chair of fair renown in the market-place, and 
Apollo, striking his quarry from afar; oh, be ye timely present 
to me, three several averters of destruction, if ever, in the% 
case of a previous calamity also besetting my country, ye 
thoroughly extermiimted the flame of mischief, now to& ap- 
proach } ye powers,! for I suffer incalculable miseries; nay, 
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my whole people to a man is sickening ; nor is there amongst 
us the armour of precaution, wherewith one shall defend him- 
self: for neither do the productions of our celebrated* soil 
thrive, nor in childbed do our women recover from their poig- 
nant throes ;t but one upon another mightest thou see, even 
as a well-fledged bird, more fiercely than uncontrollable fire, X 
speeding towards the shore of the western god. ||| In the un- 
counted hosts of whom the city is perishing, and whole gene- 
rations unpitied are lying without a tear (to their memory) on 
the plain whose harvest is death ; while among them wives 
and gray;haired mothers withal, some from this, some from 
that quarter, along the rising altar-slope as suppliants, on ac- 
count of their deplorable afilictions wail out a sad lament. 
But clear bursts the psean-anthem, and a sorrow-breathing 
voice chiming iny Wherefore, O golden daughter of Jove, send 
Rescue, fair of aspect,land make the pestilent Mars, who now 
unarmed with brazen' shield, (but) environed with shrieks, 
encounters and scorches me, to turn his back in homeward 
hurrying flight, an outlaw from my country, either to the vast 
bower of Amphitrite, or to that inhospitable harbourage the 
Thracian breadcers; for, in fine, if night have spared a relic, on 
this day fastens. Which TMars), O thou that wieldest the 
sovereignty of the fiery ligntnings, O Jove our sire, blast by 
thy thunderbolt. | Thine invincible artillery also, O princely 
lord of light, § from the golden twisted horns of thy bow would 

* Brunck savs, that one codex reads «Xvra j but the plan of Boeotia is 
particularised by ancient writers, and, among others, by Thucydides in 
his preface, for its fertility. 

t dys^oiffi, " bear up with." All the commentators seem to coincide in 
accepting Hesychius's interpretation of Irjtos as translated. 

t In the Hecuba of Euripides, the anarchy of a ship's crew is termed 
Kpsiffctuv TTwpJs, in a similar sense to that given in this translation ; yet the 
second interpretation of the scholiast, " too fast for the (funeral) fires 
though unquenched," derives plausibility fr jm Thucydides' account of 
the dvalff^wToi dfiitaif ii. 52. 

II ** Western god." Neminempraeterea novi qui sic Plutonem vocaverit, 
irSpc^ *A.x^povros dKvh Trap' eiiffKiov habet Pindarus Pyth. ii, str. 2. Vide et 
Antig. 806, 7. Musgravc. In the peroration of Lysias' Oration against 
Andocides in this passage, " To expiate this pollution," (the mutilation 
of the Hermae,) " the priesteses and priests, turning toward the setting 
sun, the dwelling of the infernal gods, devoted with curses the sacrilegious 
wretch, and shook their purple robes, in the manner prescribed by that 
law which has been transnlitted from earliest times." Mitford, Hist, of 
Greece, c xxii, sect. 2. 

§ The old word ^vkij or \vkos, (whence, probably, the Latin luxA forms 
\vK6<p(iis and Xv«d/?as. The latter word occurring in Apollonius Rnodiuf?, 
4lA.r»on. i, 198, first suggested to the translator of this play an idea which 
he IS happy to find sanctioned by Maltby's authority, (v. \vKeiog,) that 
'even the Sophoclesin \vKOKr6vos is one, among many other fanciful sub- 
stitutes, for the true origin of this epithet. 
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I gladly celebrate as champions in our aid, and the flame- 
tipped blazing lights of Diana, wherewith, she scours the Ly- 
cian mountains : him of the golden'mitre^ too, I call, surnamed 
of this our land Bacchus Evius, of aspect flushed with wine, 
fellow-rambler of the Msenadse, to approach, flaming with thy 
beamy pine-torchp upon the god unhonoured amongst gods. * 

CEd. Thou petitionestjbut for thy petition, if thou be will- 
ing to hear and receive these my words, and to give thy 
attention to the disease, thou mightest obtain succour and 
alleviation of thy miseries: words, which I shall utter, a 
stranger to this tale before us, a stranger to the crime com- 
mitted. For I by myself could not trace the matter far, unless 
I had some clew : but now, seeing that I am enrolled among 
our citizens a citizen of later date, to all you Cadmseans I 
make proclamation thus : Whatsoever man of you chances to 
know of Laius son of Labdacus, by what man be fell, him I 
command to make full confession to me. And whether he 
fears, as having to divulge fropi concealment the impeach- 
ment himself against himself; t l^t him, seeing he shall sufier 
nothing else unwelcome, but shall quit the country ujiharmed> 
or whether, on the other hand, any one have anotner from an- 
other land as such, let him not be silent as' to the assassin, for 
his reward I will pay,|and gratitude shall accrue to him be- 
sides. But if, on the contrary, ye shall be dumb, and any 
one apprehensive either on his friend's account, or even on 
his own, shall have disregarded this my warning, you are to 
hear from me this which I purpose consequently to do. If 
prohibit any one of this land, of which I wield the powers 
and royalties, from either receiving or accosting, from making 
a communicant with himself of either vows or sacrifices to 
the gods, and from apportioning the lavers of holy water to 
this wretch, whoever he is : but I will that all thrust him 
from their homes, for that this is the defilement upon us, as the 
Pythian oracle of the divinity has just now revealed tp me. 

* dirdnnoi, Pindar, Pjrth. ii, 80, 

rSvov iirep<f>(aXov, 

Mtfva, /cat pidvoVj ovr h dv 

ip&at yipaa<f>6(>0Vf of>T Iv detav voftois. 

f int^eXi)* ro*irr/r>»7/io, " crimen confitendo diluens." Elms. " Conditum 
promens." Hermann; who quotes the Elcjptra, 1411, where the 6cho» 
fiast's interpretation is plainer than his own ; and Eurip. Hipp. 629. 
(ed. Monk,) where Monk says, " hunc versum forsam omitti potuisse 
consult Valchenaerius ;" and where the idea of drtdning silently off, seems 
as apposite as conditum promens, when applied to ^X/Jov ita^iLruiv. In 
the 4th book of Thucydides, c. 83, the better authorities have i&irc^eXs!i| 
for i-Ktl^tXQtXv rh ieivhj which is most aptly rendered " to remove out of 
the way." The reader must choose between the note and the text, 
which follows Hermann. 
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I then am after this manner the ally both of the deity and the 
mortal who is dead. But I imprecate on the perpetrator, 
whether he hav-e escaped detection being some single person, 
or with more, that, like a villain as he is, he may wear slowly 
out an unhappy existence, f But on myself I call down, should 
he be an inmate in these my halls with my privacy, the very 
penalties which I have just now invoked on these./ But on 
you I strictly impose the performance of all this, both on my 
own behalf, and of the god, and of this our land, thus without 
its fruits and without its god brought to decay.) For not even 
if the matter had not been taken up by the goa, ought you in 
reason to leave it thus unatoned,^hen the best of men, and 
your monarch, had perished, but thoroughly to sift it : but 
now, since it is I who possess the authority which he held 
before, who possess too his bed, and the same wife to raise up 
seed ; and since a common offspring to his in common would 
have been of her born, had UQt issue unhappily failed him, 
"^hereas now fate has fallen violently on his head ; for these 
causes I will thus do battle for him, even as it were for mine 
own father ; and will resort to all means in seeking to take 
the author of his murder to the son of Labdacus, ai\d of Poly- 
4orus, and of earlier Cadmus, and of the ancieni Agenor: 
Vahd for those who fail to perform these orders, I pray the 
ffods to allow to spring nether seed-crop to them from their 
land, no, nor children from their wives ; but that they may be 
wasted away by their present doom, and by One yet niore 
hateful than this. But to you the other Cadmseans, as many 
as these designs are - acceptable to, may both the friendly 
power, Justice, and all the gods, weal, be present evermore. 

Ch. Even as thou hast involved me in a curse, thus, O king, 
will I speak : for neither was I his slayer, nor have I power 
to disclose that slayer. But this same question was the part 
of Phoebus who gave the message to have declared, namely, 
who on earth has done the deed. 

CEd. Thou hast justly spoken. But to compel gods to that 
which they shall not have pleased to do, could no man alive 
have power. 

Ch. By permission, I would suggest the second step after 
this which occurs to my thought. 

(Ed. Nay, even if there be a third, see thou omit not to 
give it utterance. 

Ch. I know that king* Tiresias most especially has insight 
into the same things with king Apollo, from wnom one en- 

"* * The expression 3va^ refers here to the functions of king, priest, and 
prophet, which were united from the earliest times, and which neither 
the Athenians nor Romans, when they abolished the regal power, dared 
nominally to separate, but still retained their titular ^aaiXsis and rex. 
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quiring of these matters, O king, might derive the clearest 
knowledge of them. 

CEd. But not even this have I managed as a slothful work , ^ • 
for I have despatched, at Creon's word, two to fetch him ; 
and long since he moves my wonder by his non-attendance. 

Ch. Well, certainly the other stories, however, are absurd, 
and out of date. 

CEd. To what purpose these same ? for I scrutinize every 
report. 

Ch. He was said to have fallen by some wayfarers. 

(Ed. I, too, have heard so ; but the witness of this no one 
has in his eye. 

Ch. But surely, if he possesses one particle of fear, at least 
he will not endure hearing such curses as these of thine. 

CEd. Him who can have no horror of the deed, neither will 
a word overawe. 

Ch. Yet is there who shall expoiSie him, for those yonder 
are slow conducting hither the heavenly seer ; in whom alone 
of men is the truth innate. 

(Ed. Tiresias, thou who dost contemplate all things, both 
those which may be taught, and those which are unspeakable, 
and those which are of heaven, and those that tread our earth; 
"with what a disease our city is familiar, even though thou 
seest not, thou must still be sensible : whereof we discover 
thee, O king, the only protector and deliverer. For Phoebus, 
although thou art not informed of it by the messengers, has 
sent word in return to us who sent to ask, that release from 
this our present sickly state alone could come, if, having 
rightly discovered, we should put to death those who put to 
death Lams, or send them into banishment from the land. 
Do thou, therefore, on thy part, grudging us neither response 
from augury, nor if thou hast other way of divination what- 
ever, redeem thyself and the state, redeem me, redeem the 
whole pollution of the dead.* For in thy hands we are ; but 
for a man to do benefit from such means as he may have and 
can use, is of labours the most glorious. 

Tiresias. 

Woe, woe, how fearful a thing is wisdom, where it cannot 
pay its profits to the wise. Alas ! for this I having well 
known completely lost, else had I not come hither. 

(Ed. Nay, what is this? how dispirited art thou come to us! 

TiR. Dismiss me to my home, for most easily wilt thou 
endure thy doom and I mine, shouldst thou be prevailed on 
by me. 

(Ed. Thou hast said what is neither lawful nor affectionate 

* That is, <^ all that the death of Laiiu has polluted>^ 
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to this thy country which nursed thee, in depriving her of 
this divulgement. 

TiR. why, 1 observe that neither does thy speech proceed 
from thee seasonably ; I do it, therefore, that I may not suffer 
the same evil on my part. 

'j^'^&R, Do not, in the name of the gods, if aware of this, be 
averse [to speak], since we all here, prostrate as suppliants, 
kneel to thee. 

TiR. Because ye are all infatuated: but I ,* no, 

never ; be it that I may not, by telling mine own, unfold thy 
miseries. 

(Ed. What say est thou? though privy to it, wilt thou not 
give it utterance, but thinkest thou to betray us, and plunge 
the city in ruin ? 

^ TiR. I will torture neither myself nor thee. Wherefore 
dost thou fruitlessly probe these matters 1 for never mightest 
thou extract them from me. 

(Ed. What, villain I veriest of villains! for thou on thy 
part wouldst enrage the temper even of a stone ; wilt thou 
never declare it at all, but show thyself thus unsoftened and 
unsatisfying ? 

TiR. Thou hast complained of my ill humour, but thine 
own that dwells with thee hast thou not discerned jf yet 
blamest thou me. 

(Ed. 1 do ; for who would not be incensed at hearing such 
words as those, in which thou now settest at nought this 
city 7 

TiR. Why, they will come to pass, even though I suppress 
them in silence. 

(Ed. Oughtest not thou, then, to inform me of at least that 
which will come to pass ? 

TiR. I can tell thee no farther ; whereupon, if thou wilt, be 
exasperate with such whatever rage is most ferocious. 

(Ed. Aye, on my soul, and I will at least pass over nothing, 

* " But I ." This is translated after the punctuation of Hermann's 

edition. In his addenda, however, Elmsley considers Erfurdt to have 
correctly interpreted the passage, the second fifl to redound, and the 
order to be, iyu) Si oi lifjirore Ixf^vii) (id est, ovirore e/r0av&), to ca Kaxa. tJS iv 
etTTO) TO. ifia fiavrtviiara. " Never imagine that I will bring to lignt thy 
misfortunes, in order that I may utter my prophecies." 

t Hermann considers that Eustathius is right in attributing to these 
words an allusion to Jocasta, and says, that the expression hfidv Paiovcav 
is otherwise useless ; which, however, it would not be, since it contains 
the very reason which gives Tiresias's remonstrance so much force. 
The ambiguity, if any ought to be, is well preserved in these lines : 

Thou hast reprov'd my warmth, yet little know'st 

What dwells in thine own bosom, though on me • 

Thou heap'st reproach.- Dale's Trans, vol. i, 32. 
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SO enraged am I, of what I am apprised of. For, know, thou 
art suspected hy me hoth to have helped engender the deed, 
and to nave done it, in all but killing him with thine hands ; 
nay, had thou possessed sight, even this deed its very self had 
I asserted to be thine alone. 

TiR. Is it even so*? 1 charge thee to abide by the procla- 
mation, even that which thou hast promulged, and from this 
day forth to speak word neither to tnese here, nor to me ; for 
that thou art the unhallowed defiler of this land, 

CBd. Hast thou thus shamelessly given vent to these words 
of thine, and canst thou possibly expect that thou shalt acquit 
thyself of this 1 

TiR. I stand acquitted, for I cherish truth in its strength. 

CEd. At whose hand schooled 1 for surely not from thy art. 

Tia. At thine ; for thou hast provoked me reluctant to speak. 

CEd. What manner of speech ? speak again, that I may the 
rather apprehend. 

y TiR. tjnderstood'st thou not before, or temptest thou my 
words 1 

CEd. No, not at least to have termed it intelligible ; but say 
again. 

TiR. I say thou art the murderer of the man, whose murderer 
thou seekest. 

CEd. But in no wise with impunity shalt thou twice at least 
utter calumnies. 

TiR. Shall I tell thee, then one other thing also, that thou 
mayest be the more angered ? 

(Ed. As much at least as thou inclinest, since it will be 
said in vain. 

TiR. I affirm thee to be unconsciously holding the most 
shameful intercourse with thy dearest friends, and not to see 
the depth of misery in which thou art. 

CEd. And dost think thou shalt always say these things 
even exultingly ? 

TiR. Yes, if at least there be Tas there is) any miffht in truth. 

(Ed. Nay, there is, save to tnee ; but to thee there is not 
this, since thou art blind both in thine ears and thy mind and^ 
thine eyes. 

. " TiR. But thou at any rale art wretched in reproaching me 
vnth this, wherewith is there not one of these who will not 
speedily reproach thee. 

(Ed. Thou art fostered by night alone, so that thou couldst 
never do either me or any other, whoever he be, that looks on 
the light, a mischief. 

TiR. For it is not fated thou shouldst fall, at least by me. 
since Apollo is sufficient, whose care it is to accomplish all 
this. 

CEd. Are these the inventions of Creon, or thine own? 
2 
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TiR. Nay, Creon is no bane to thee, but thyself to thyself. 

QSd. O wealth, and sovereignty, and art surpassing art in 
this life of constant emulation, how great is the jealousy 
stored up among you ! if at least for the sake of ihis my do- 
minion, which the city reposed in my hands, a free gift and 
not solicited, from this Creon the loyal, my former friend, 
secretly supplanting me is longing to eject me, having sub- 
orned a sorcerer such as this, a vamper up of plots, a wily 
mountebank, a wretch that hath eyes only for his gains, but 
ts 10 his art was born bli nd . For if not, come tell me, where- 
in art thou a true seer TThow didst thou not, when the mon- 
ster of wild song* waTnere, pronounce some spell of deliver- 
ance to these our citizens ? And yet her riddle at least was 
not for the chance-comer to expound, but required divina- 
tion, which thou plainly exposedst thyself as not possessing 
either from birds or known from any one of the gods; but I, J 
when I was come, the nothing -knowing (Edipus, put her i 
down, having mastered it by judgment, and not having learnt ' 
it from birds : I, whom forsooth thou must try to depose, ex- 
pecting that thou shalt stand next in place near the Creontean 
throne.t To thy cost methinks both thoa and he that con- ^ 
trived all this will go exorcising pollutions : nay, hadst thou 
not borne an old man's seeming, to thy cost hadst thoa l^iownt 
\^hat manner of things they be thou purposest. 

Ch. To our conjecture, both this man's words and thine, O 
(Edipus, appear to have been uttered in passion. But there 
is want not of such as they, but how we shall best expedite 
the oracles of the god, to consider this. 

^ * h ^a^ioiii Kvuiv. A puzzling title to translate ; but the Sphinx was 
all a puzzle, and would nave made a great figure in these days of Egyp- 
tian statues and hieroglyphics, particularly as her acted charades were 
better than her spoken, at least they nonplussed the poor Thebans more, 
being of that ancient kind which he who receives aright "had need from 
head to foot well understand." For the translation, if any one have so 
much of Euripides, or rather Diogenes, in him as to prefer " enigmatical 

^bitch," he may find in the poem of Christabelle one of the same breed, 
and most " enigmatical." vv. 2 et seq. 

t On the expression t<S Aa^SaKiuo vaiSt Brunck has a long note from 
Eustathius, producing two examples from Homer of these adjectives in 
ttoi, in both of which there seem a certain solemnity and state intended 
to be expressed, which indeed are more palpable in these instances from 
Sophocles: ru Au^SSkov re rraiH would not have had the same force. i 
I Brunck renders " damno tuo cognosceres, ouam m^le salvias." This 
is not satisfactory, the force of the particle nip being entirely lost, unless 
it be thought implied by "sentias." Since (Edipus appears confident of 
the nature of Tiresias' mtentions, may we translate " thou hadst known 
as the sufferer just what thou knowest as the designer," and consider it 
a threat of banishment ; or does ola nip mean qualia cunque ? Elmsley 
prints them together, olansp ; Hermann separately. 
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TiR. Even though thou art a king, the right of an equal 
reply at any rate must be equalized to us, for of this I too am 
master. \ For in no wise do I hold life as servant to thee, but 
to Loxiai, so that I shall not by and by be entered under 
Creon as patron. But I tell thee, inasmuch as thou hast 
taunted me with b§ing blind also : thou actually hast ihy sight, 
and seest not in what evil thou art, nor where thou art dwell- 
ing, nor with whom thou art consorting. Kpowest thou now 
from whom thou art? Thou art even unaware that thou art 
the enemy of thin^ own buried kindred, and of those on earth 
above. And thee a fearful-iboted* curse with double stroke 
both from thy mother and thy father shall one day chdse from 
this land, thee seeing now indeed rightly but. then darkness. 
But with thine outcry what manner of haven, of Cithaeron, 
shall not speedily be m unison, when thou shalt have become 
sensible of the marriage into which, though void of harbour- 
age, thou hast in thine halls steered thy course, happening on 
a fair voyage-time ? But thou dost not feel conscious of a 
whole host of other miseries, which shall level thee with thy 
real self and with thy children. Now then foully asperse 
both Creon and my word*, £« «1m»« lives urn, iite fuufua wiw 
shall ever wear himself away more direfuUy than thou. 

CEd. And is all this then bearable to hear from this thing? 
Wilt not away to thy death? Wilt not instantly 1 Wilt thou 
not turn thy back upon these halls, and get thee away again 
in haste ? 

TiR. Nay, I for my part had not come, hadst thou not bidden 
me hither. 

(Ed. I did, because I was by no means aware that thou 
wouldst utter folly, else had I taken my time at least yi fetch* 
ing thee to my dwelling. 

TiR. Such as we are, we are, to thy thinking, fools, but to 
the parents who begat thee, wise. 

(Ed. What parents 1 tarry : nay, who of mankind is my 
parent. 

TiR. This day shall give thee thy birth and thy destruction. 

(Ed. How perplexed and obscure to excess dost thou speak 
every thing ? 

Tm. Art not thou then by nature the aptest at discovering 
these 7 

(Ed. Revile me, and welcome, in those things in which 
thou wilt find me great. 

- TiR. Yet is it nevertheless this very chance which has been 
thy ruin. 

* icivSirovs. 

And long upon my troubled car 

Rang his dark courier's hoofs of fear.^-4jliA0uiu 
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CEd. Nay, but if I have rescued this our city, I care not. 
TiR. Now then will I depart, and do thou, slave, conduct 

me. 

CEd. Well, let him conduct thee, since while here thou 
troublest and hinderest us, and, wert thou gone, thou couldst 
not annoy us more. 

TiR. I will be gone when I have spoken that for which I 
came, not from awe of thy presence.* For there is no mean 
whereby thou shalt destroy me. But I tell thee : this very 
man, wnom all this while thou art searching out with menaces 
and proclamations touching Laius' murder, this man is here, 
a foreign settler here by report, but by and by shall he be mani- 
fested a Theban born, nor shall he be pleased at the occur- 
rence. For blind from one who saw, and poor instead of 
wealthy, over a strange land shall he be a wayfarer, assaying 
his way with a staff: but with his own children shall he be 
detected abiding, at once their brother and their sire, and of 
the woman of whom he was born both son and husband, and of 
his fkther both co-rival and assassin. And these things, going 
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tion. 

CnoRns. 

Who is he whom the prophet-spoken Delphic rock denounced 
as having wrought witn muVd^rous hands the most nefarious 
of nefarious deeds ? Time itUor him to employ in flij^ht a foot 
more vigorous than coursers swift as the storm/Tor the off- 
spring of Jove all armed with fire and lightnin^^s springing 
upon him, and together are following . the dread inevitable 
fates. I For a voice hath glanced forth, but now appearing 
from the snowy Parnassus, that every one must track the un- 
discovered criminal. For under some wild wood is he stray- 
ing, along caverns and crags, like a bull, t with miserable foot 
a miserable widower: keeping at bay the prophecies ^sprung 
from earth's middle : while they ever lively are flitting round 
him. I Fearfully, however, fearfully does the sage augur trouble 
me, neither assenting nor denying ; nay, I am at a loss what 
to say. But I flutter on hopes, seeing neither in prospect nor 
in retrospect ; for what feud lay between either the Labdacidse 
or the son of Polybus, I for my part never learnt either here- 
tofore, nor in the present case have I yet from any one with 

♦ Hermann understands by <ao6ffu>vos audacity ; but as it is used with 
TS^nns in a subsequent passage, tne translator has folloived Brunck. 

t "Like a bull." See Virgil's Georgic, iii, 219—236. The expres- 
sions dirovoa<p(^(avy -rrepiirorSraiy etc seem allusions to the (BStrum. And 
the epithet x^?^*^*'^ "which might apply so well to the bull, derives a tre- 
mendous force from the contrast of the murderer's actual condition. 
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whose test I attack the popular high character of (Edipus, as 
avenger of the Labdacidse in that mysterious murder. I Yet 
Jupiter and Apollo however are omniscient, and skilled in the 
afiairs of mortals ;i but among men, that a soothsayer is of 
more account than I, there are no infallible means of deciding; 

?et a man might surpass wisdom by wisdom : but never would 
for my part, until I saw the story in a true light, agree with 
those who condemn him. The winged maid came once pub« 
licly, and he was then seen to be sage, and upon trial the 
city's welcome friend; wherefore in my sentiments he shall 
never be cast as guilty of a crime. 

Creon. 

Men and citizens, having learnt that (Edipus the king in 
grievous terms impeaches me, I come before you resolved not 
to brook it. For if in these the distresses of the present time 
he considers himself to have suffered aught at my hands, at 
least by word or deed tending to his injury, truly I have no 
hankering after a long-enduring life while I undergo this re- 
port. /For the penalty of this calumny upon me tends to no 
simple evil, but to one of the first magnitude, if I am henceforth 
to be branded as a traitor in the city, a traitor before thee and 
my friends. 

Ch. Yet surely this said reproach came, as it might be, 
forced out by resentment rather than by the cool judgment of 
the mind. 

Cr. But by what did it appear that, persuaded by my machi- 
Dationsy the prophet speaks his words falsely? 

Ch. This was indeed averred, but I know not with what 
meaning. 

Cr. But was this same accusation alleged against me with 
eyes and mind set aright ? 

Ch. I know not, for I have no eyes for what my masters do. 
But the man himself is now sallying forth from the palace. 

- OEdipcs. 

Ho, fellow I how camest thou hither ? hast thou such a 
front of impudence that thou art come to my very roof, being 
palpably the assassin of thisman^ and as confessedly the robber 
of my royalty ? Pray tell me, m heaven's name, what cow- 
ardice or idiocy having remarked in me hast thou plotted to 
do this? Was it that I should not detect this work of thine, 
creeping on me by stealth and when I had learnt should 
not protect myself against it ? Why is not this thine enter- 
prise^ a silly one, without either numbers or friends to be 
hunting empire, which by numbers and by wealth is to be 
achieved ? 

Cr. Knowest thou what to do? In answer to what has 
2* 
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been said listen to an equal statement, and then be thyself the 
arbiter when informed. 

(Eo. Thou art shrewd of tonsue, but I am dull at learning 
of thee ; for I hare found thee ill-disposed and irksome to me. 

Cr. This very point now first hear from me as I shall 
state it. 

, (Ed. This very point now see thou tell me not, how thou 
art not a villain. 

Cr. Truly, if thou thinkest wilfulness to be any gain when 
separate from understanding, thou thinkest not wisely. 

CEd. Truly, if thou thiiHcest that ill treating a kinsman^ 
thou shah not undergo the penalty ^ thou thinkest not wisely. 

Gr. I agree with thee, that this is spoken with justice ; but 
inform me of the grievance, what it may be that thou professest 
to have suffered. 

(Ed. Didst thou persuade or not persuade me, that it be- 
hoved me to send some one for the holy man of prophecy ? 

Cr. Aye, and am even yet constant to my counsel. 

(Ed. Well, how long time may it be now, then, since 
Laius 

Cr. Did what manner of deed ? for I conceive thee not. 

(Ed, Mysteriously disappeared by a fatal assault. 

Cr. Long and ancient periods might be reckoned up. 

(Ed. Was, then, this same diviner at that time in the prac- 
tice of his calling ? 

Cr. At least he was as sage and as much respected. 

(Ed. Well, made he any mention of me then at that said 
lime ? 

Cr. Certainly not, in no place, at least, where I was a by- 
stander. 

(Ed. But held ye no inquisition for the deceased? 

Cr. We commissioned one; nay, how should we not? and 
heard nothing. 

(Ed. How was it, then, that at that time this sage of yours 
revealed not these things? 

Cr. I know not ; for in matters of which I have no under- 
standing I prefer being silent. 

CEd. Yet this much at least thou knowest, and wouldst 
state if honest of purpose. 

Cr. Of what sort is this thing ? for if I know it, at least I 
will not deny it. 

(Ed. It is that unless he had conspired with thee*, he 
never could have said that the destruction of Laius was my 
doing. 

* *'0d' oZ»€Ka. Thus in the old English, the ballad of the field mouse : 

Who for because her livelihood was thin, 
Would needs go seek her townish sister's house. 
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Cr. Whether he says this' or not, thou knowest best ; but I 
claim the right of ascertaining from thee just the same things 
-which thou hast now from me also. 

(Ed. Ascertain them ; for certainly I shall not be detected 
a murderer 1 

Cr. What say est thou, then ? art thou married to my own 
sister ? 

CEd. There is no denial of that thou questionest. 

Cr. And hast thou the same sovereignty with her, swaying 
an equal share of territory ? 

CEd, Whatever be her pleasure, she obtains every thing 
from me. 

Cr. Am not I then the third on a par with you two ? 

CEd. Why 'tis even in this in fact, thou showest thee a 
false friend. 

Cr. Not so, if at least thou wouldst reason with thyself, as 
I do. But reflect on this first, if thou think that any would 
choose for himself authority with its apprehensions, rather 
than to sleep fearless, if at least he will have the saide powers. 
Neither, then, am I myself of a nature to covet the being a 
monarch rather than tne acting as a monarch, nor any other 
"who has a sense of prudence ; for now t procure every thing 
from thee without fear, but were I king myself, I should do 
many things even against my wishes. How then is monar- 
chy naturally more pleasing to me to possess, than rule and 
puissance without pain 1 I do not yet happen to be so much 
deceived, b,s to wish for aught else than what is profitable as 
well as honourable. ^'^Now am I welcome to all, now every 
one salutes me, nov^ they who have a suit to thee summon 
me out; for their success is centred altogether in me. How 
then should I having abandoned this place, grasp at that other ? 
A well intentioned spirit could not become wicked. But I 
am neither by nature a warm admirer of this same sentiment, 
nor should I ever venture on it with another to effect it : and 
as a test of this, in the first place, go to Delphi, and enquire 
if I have fairly reported to thee what was prophesied: thus 
much more: it thou detect me to have complotted aught in ( 
common with the soothsayer, take and put me to death, not ■ 
by a single suffrage, but by a double one, both mine and thine ; \ 
but hold me not guilty on an isolated and uncertain opinion. 
For it is not just to consider, on slight grounds, either the 
wicked good, or the good wicked. For to cast away a virtu- 
ous friend, I call as bad as to cast away one's own life, which 
one loves best. But in time thou shalt discern all this, with- 
out fail, since time alone developes the honest man; but a 
traitor thou mightest discover even in one day. 

Ch. Commendably hath he spoken to one cautious of falling, 
O prince ; for they who are hasty to judge are insecure. 
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(Ed. When any one takes quick steps in covert machina- 
tions^ it needs me coutiteract him in counsel quickly ; but if, 
keepmg quiet, I wait for him, his practices will hare been 
matured already, but my cause already failed in. 

Cr. Well then, what is thine aim? To eject me from the 
land? 

CEd. By no means : I would have thy death, not exile. 

Cr. When thou shalt have first shown the nature of thy 
grudge to me. 

(Ed. Speakest thou as one who will obey neither command 
nor agreement ? 

Cr. Yes ; for I see thou art not in thy right mind. 

(Ed. For my own interest at least. 

Cr. But thou oughtest as much for mine too. 

(Ed. But thou art a born traitor. 

Cr. But what an thou understandest nothing? 

(Ed. Yet still one must be ruled. 

Cr. Surely not by a bad ruler at least. 

(Ed. O city, city ! 

Cr. I too have a part in the city, and not thou only. 

Ch. Princes, desist; nay, in good time, for yoi^see I Jocasta 
advancing from the palace, in concert with whom you are 
bound amicably to settle your quarrel now pending, 

Jocasta. ^ 

Why, infatuated, have ye raised up this unadvised strife of 
tongue, nor blush ye, when our land is thus diseased at stirring 
up private mischiefs ? Wilt not both thou get thee home, and 
thou, Creon, to thy dwelling, and not raise a nothing of an 
offence to magnitude ? 

Cr. Sister, (Edipus, thy husband, thinks proper to do me 
foul wrong, having limited choice to two evils, either to banish 
me from my father's land, or to take and slay me. 

(Ed. I confess it ; for I have detected him, lady, in mal- 
practices against my person with wicked craft. 

Cr. Now may I never prosi[)er, but perish accursed, if I have 
done aught to tnee of what thou accusest me of doing. 

Jo. Oh ! in the gods' name, (Edipu^,'4)e persuaded to this : 
more especially, indeed, in respect to this adjuration of the 
gods ; secondly, to both me and these who are at thy side. 

Ch. Be prevailed on, consentingly and sensibly, my liege, 
I implore thee. 

(Ed. What wilt thou, then, I shall concede to thee? 

Ch. To respect him who neither ere now was- imprudent, 
and now is mighty in virtue of his oath. 

(Ed. Dost know, then, what thou wishest ? 

Ch. I do know. 

(Ed. Explain, then, what thou hast to say. 
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Ch. That thou beware of bringing into impeachment and 
disgrace thy friend, who underlies thy suspicion, with an un- 
certain rumour at least. 

CEd. Enow now full well, that when thou seekest this, thou 
art seeking death or banishment from this land for me. 

Ch. No, by the god, champion of all the gods, the sun, 
since I wish I may die without god, without a friend, the 
direst of all deaths, whatever it be, if I hare this design ; but 
my withering land wears out the spirit of hapless me, espe- 
sially if these afflictions, I mean which arise from you two, 
shall attach to the previous afflictions. 

CEd. Then let him begone ; aye, if it be my destiny utterly 
to fall a victim, or be thrust out by violence, disnonourcd 
from this country; for 'tis thy piteous appeal, not his, that I 
compassionate : but he, wherever he shall be, shall be loathed. 

Cr. Full of loathing, indeed, thou plainly showest thyself 
in yielding ; but intractable, when thou shalt have exceeded 
in thy passion. Such tempers, however, are justly the most 
painful to themselves to bear with. 

CEd. Wilt thou not leave me alone, and get thee forth 7 

Cr. I will be gone, having happened on thee, indeed, un- 
acquainted with me ; but in the eyes of these the same as 
heretofore. 

Ch. Lady, why delayest thou to convey this man within 
the house ? 

Jo. I will, when I have learnt at least what may have been 
the mischance. 

Ch. An unproved presumption came of certain words : even 
the unjust taunt is cutting. 

Jo. From both of them ? 

Ch. Even so. 

Jo. And what was the saying? 

Ch. Enough, enough to me at least it seems, when the land 
is previously distressed, that it rest there where it left off. 

CEd. Seest thou to what thou, a man of upright intention, 
art come, deadening and lowering by my spirit ? 

Ch. O prince, I have said not once alone, but know that I 
should show myself beside my senses, incapacitated from re- 
gaining those senses, were I to secede from thee, who hast 
piloted right steadily down the stream mine own dear land, 
when rocking about in troubles ; and now too, be safe convoy 
to it, if thou mayest. 

Jo. In the gods' name inform me also, O king, from what 
'circumstance on earth thou hast conceived so great wrath as 
this. 

(Ed. I will tell thee ; for I hold thee, lady, in more respect 
than these : it is from Creon ; that he has plotted such devices 
against me. 
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Jo. Speak, if thou wilt plainly state the cause of quarrel, 
charging it on him. 

CEd. He says that I am the murderer of Laius. 

Jo. Of his own privity, or having learnt it from other ? 

QEd. Why, hy having sent me a knavish soocKsayer, how*" 
ever; for as to himself, at least, he exculpates his speech 
entirely.* 

Jo. Do thou now, leaving thine own matter alone, as touch* 
ing the things thou speakest of, give ear to me, and learn for 
thy comfort, how that there is no mortal essence endowed 
with the prophetic art. But I will develope to thee concise 
evidence of this. For long ago came an oracle to Laius, I will 
not assert from Phoebus himself, however, but fromjiis minis- 
ters, that his doom shall come for him to fall byli son who 
should be begotten of me and him. And him, indeed, at least 
as the story goes, do foreign robbers murder on a time, at the 
junction of three carriage-ways. But on the birth of the child 
there intervened not three days before he, having tied the 
joints of its feet together, cast it away by others' hands upon 
an untrodden mountain. And therein Apollo brought to pass 
neither that it should be the slayer of its father, nor that Laitis, 
the disaster which he then dreaded, should die by his son's 
hand. Such fates did the prophetic declarations predetermine, 
of which take thou no heed. For whatever the god investi- 
gates as necessary ; will he in person easily make appear. 

CEd. What distraction of soul and perturbation of feelings 
at this moment possesses me, having heard thee, lady. 

Jo. By what manner of solicitude altered iiumind say est 
thou this? —— 

CBd. I thought I heard this from thee, that Laius was 
slaughtered near three high-ways. 

Jo. Yes ; for these things were rumoured, nor have they 
yet ceased to be. 

(Ed. And where is this said spot where this catastrophe 
occurred ? 

Jo. Phocis the land is called : but a' separate roads lead to 
the same point from Delphi and from Daulia. 

GE^D. And what is the time that has elapsed to these events ? 
' Jo. Some short time previous to thy coming forward as 
ruler of this land, were these rumours published to the city. 

CEd. O Jupiter, what hast thou pdrposed to do by me ? 

* L e. from having accused me. It appears strange that so many, 
commentators should have missed the true sense of a passage so strongly 
marked by the particles }iiv olv, and the yi in the next clause. CEdipus 
is positive {oh) of Tiresias being merely Creon's mouthpiece, though 
Creon himself had vindicated his own language. See Hermann^s and 
Erfordt's notes. 
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Jo. But what, O OEdipus, is this monster of thy thought ? 

CEd. Gtuestion me not vet.* But of La'fus, tell me what 
personal^ appearance he nad, and thatf at what era of his 
prime. 

Jo. Of lofty port, just now whitening to down the hoary 
honours of his head : but he was not very unlike thine own 
form. 

(Ed. Woe me unhappy ! It seems I have, without know- 
ing it, even now forced myself prematurely into horrid curses. 

Jo. How sayest thou ? verily I shudder as 1 glance at thee, 
O king. 

(Ed. Fearfully am I despondent, lest the prophet saw too 
well : but thou wilt the surer demonstrate it if thou wilt be 
explicit on one more point. 

Jo. Indeed, indeed I shrink from it ; yet what thou shalt 
ask, if aware, I will tell. 

(Ed. Was he journeying thinly attended, or with a train of 
many armed retainers, as one of a chieftain's rank should ? 

Jo. They were five altogether; and among them was a 
herald : but a single chariot conveyed Lal'us. 

(Ed. O, O ! all this is now full clear. Who on earth was 
he who told this same narrative to you, lady ? 

Jo. A certain domestic, who in fact was the only one who 
returned safely escaped. 

(Ed. And does he happen to be now at hand in the palace? 

Jo. O no ! for from the time when he returned thence, and 
saw both thee installed into the sovereignty, and Laius dead, 
he petitioned me, grasping my verv hand, to send him into 
the country and to the pastures of tne flocks, that he might be 
most completely removed from sight of this city. And I sent 
hiw : for he was worthy, considering him as but a slave, to 
obtain even a higher favour than this. 

<iBir. How then may he return to us speedily ? 

Jo. It is feasible : but wherefore seekest thou this 1 

(Ed. Fot myself I fear, lady, lest over much have been 
said by Qie, for which cause I wish to see him. 

♦ "Not yet." Porson says, ad Hec. 1260, ed. Pors.) that fifhna is used 
for fiftroTty which Erfurdt quotes on this place, although totally inappli- 
cable, and quotes moreover without the most essential part, the ** XiH-nn 
auaedam" of /i^jtw for fifnrors ; which omission might lead one to suppose 
lat Porson thought the two words equivalent, and the particle vu to 
have two senses. 

t " And that." Erfurdt's note on this place is truly admirable, when 
contrasted with the opinions of those learned men who, by dubbing those 
words noira faineanU which they cannot express, would conceal their 
own laziness or the poverty of modern lan«juages. *• Participia ^x'^v, 
\a0ioVf ei alia nunquam sic ponuntur, ut nihil plane significent, semper- 
que ima^inibus rerum ad summamillam, cui Grsecorum nobilissima gens 
per omnia studebat, perfectionem exprimendis inserviunU" 
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Jo. Nay. he shall come. But surely I also am worthy to 
learn, at least, what circumstances are irksome to thee, O 
king. 

(Ed. And thou surely must by no means be disappointed of 
this, when I have now arrived as such a pitch of expectancy.* 
For to whom could I speak who would be of more account 
even than thou, when implicated in such a fate as this ? I 
had for my father Polybus of Coiinth, for my mother, Merope 
of Doris : and I was esteemed chiefest in rank of the citizens 
of Corinth, before an accident befel me such as I shall tell, 
worthy indeed of wonder, but unworthy nevertheless of the 
interest I took in it. For at a banquet a man overcharged 
with wine, brands m^ver his cups with bein^^ supposititious 
son of my father./^And I, deeply displeased, with much ado 
restrainea me for that day ; but on the next I visited miy 
mother and father, and strictly questioned them; but they 
were highly offended for the alSront with him who gave vent 
to the assertion. And I began to be soothed indeed with their 
conduct ; but yet this inuendo was always galling me, for it 
had sunk deep in my mind. But unknown to my mother and 
father I go on a journey to Delphi. And Phoebus dismissed 
me in disgrace, indeed, as to the matters for which I came ; 
('Dut other fortunes, wretched, and horrible, and deplorable, he 
' was but too ready to tell: t* that it was my doom to commit 
incest with my mother-, and that I should bring to light a pro- 

feny mankind should not endure to behold, and that I should 
e the murderer of the father who begot me. And I on hear- 
ing this, from that time forth measuring out the site of the 
land of Corinth by the stars, began my flight from it to where 
I might never witness the scandals of those evil prophecies 
about me accomplished. But in my travel I reach those very 
spots on which thou sayest that this same monarch met his 
death. And to thee, lady, will I divulge the truth : when I 
wending on my way J was close upon this triple road, there 

♦ Erfurdt, referring to v. 829, thinks Airl j correctly" translated by h^tpe 
here. The other seems the most natural sequel to (Edipus' words im- 
mediately preceding. 

t llpov<l>dvti Xiytav. Af&rtt prodixU, Brunck. But both the sense of. 
the passage and the force of irpo<lt&9vrs in the first chorus are in favour of 
the other rendering. 

X This is the first of four passages which Hermann in his preface to 
Erfurdt^s edition has specially noticed. Elmsley in his preface has these 
words, " ■'H pro h, eranij quater reposuL '^Hv aliquoties ante vocalem 
legitur apud Euripidcm, ut in Hippol. 1012; Ale. 658; Iph. Aul. 944; 
Ion. 280. CLuamquam hacc omnia comipta esse suspicor. Sic etiam ter 
Aristophanes, sed in Pluto, novissima omnium fabuloi, v. 29, 695, 823. 
Nihil tale apud Sophoclem reperitur. Vid. (Ed. Tyr. 801, 1123, 1389, 
1393; (Ed. Col. 768, 973, 1366 ; Trach. 87, 414 ; Aj.1377; Phil. 1219; 
Fi. 1023." From this remark of our critic, Hermann has taken occasion 
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did both a herald, and a man mounted on a chariot with young 
steeds, even as thou describest, meet me; and both the guide 
and the old man himself were for driving me by force off the 
road. Sal in passion strike him who was turning me off, the 
charioteer. And the old man when he sees this, having watch- 
ed my passing by, struck me from the car with a doubled 
goad' a descending blow on the middle of the head. Aye, and 
he paid a penalty not equivalent, 1 trow, but hastily struck by 
a. staff from this hand, he is instantly roIl|d.out of the chariot 
prostrate, but I slay the whole of them. |^ut if Laius and this 
same stranger have any near connexion, who is a more pitia- 
ble object than I, even I ? What man could there be more 
abhorred of the gods ? to whom it is permitted that none of 
strangers or natives should admit him within their doors; 
that hone should even speak to him, but thrust him from their 
dwellings ifand this it was no other than I, that fastened on 
myself even these curses. Nay the couch of him who is de- 
ceased do I pollute by my hands, those hands by which he 
fell. Am I not by nature a villain 1 am I not totally impure ? 
if 1 must needs flee the country, and having fled am to be per- 
mitted neither to behold mine own, nor to set foot on my 
native soil ; or I am doomed to be yoked in wedlock with my 
mother, arid to kill outright my father Polybus, who reared, 
who begot me. And would not any one, pronouncing all this 
to be the work of a ruthless daemon upon me, be right in his 
words ? Then O may I never, may 1 never, thou spotless 
majesty of heaven, see this day, but may I be gone from 
among mankind into darkness ere that I view such a taint of 
misery come upon me. 

Ch. To us, O king, these tidings are alarming : until how- 
ever thou hast ascertained more from the eyewitness, cherish 
hope. 

to dilate at some length on the propriety of limiting the alteration pro- 
posed, and brin^ forward the follow mg points for consideration ; 1 st. That 
if the tragic writers never, and Aristophanes only in his latest written 
play, used fiv, it is strange that Plato, many of whose writings are sub- 
sequent to the Plutus, should have adhered to the obsolete form. That 
to the above lines of Euripides no other suspicion of a corrupt text can 
attach that the identical ifi in (]|^uestion ; and that therefore it were safer 
to have determined that tragic and comic writers used ^v, in order to 
avoid the hiatus before a vowel. 2nd. That if «a or >Ja and hv be found in 
Homer as imperfects of elfii, the old grammarians considered finv no less 
so, (II. o. 80:J that tiie ea of Herodotus, the imperfect, seems different 
from Homer*s «a, which in one instance (Od. (. 351,) must be taken as 
an aorist, and may in all he has cited. 3rd. That the Attics may, as in 
other cases of a double imperfect, have taken ^, though formed from the 
undoubted imperfect ia, as an aorist. For the examples adduced in 
support of this opinion, see Hermann's preface. In this passage he re- 
tains ijfv, admitting either to be correct. 
3 
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(Ed. Yes, certainly, so much hope at least I hare, as merely 
to abide the coming of the man, the herdsman. 

Jo. But when he has made his appearance, what reassur- 
ance canst thou have ? 

CEd. I will inform thee. For should he be found to be in 
the same story with thee, I for my part may have escaped the 
woe. 

Jo. But what manner of word of more than common interest 
heardest thou from me ? 

CEd. Thou toldest me of his denouncing certain robbers as 
having slain the king : if therefore he shall report the same 
number still, 1 was not his slayer, for one at least could not 
be the same with many. But if he shall mention one man 
single-handed, plainly is this very deed thereupon leaning 
towards me. 

Jo. Nay, be assured that the tale was so published at least, 
and he cannot again nullify this at any rate ; for the whole 
city, and not only I, heard these tidings. But if, after all, he 
should in any pomt swerve from his former account, never, O 
prince, shall he show that Lai'us' murder at least was duly 
consistent, whom I ween Apollo Loxias declared must perish 
by a son of mine. And yet. whoever slew him, that did not 
ever the ill-starred babe, but nimself perished long before. So 
that 1 never again for the sake of divination at least would 
turn mine eyes either this way or that. 

(Ed. Well dost thou determine : but yet send one to convey 
hither the hind, nor neglect this. 

Jo. I will hasten to despatch one ; but let us go in doors : 
for I would do nought which might be displeasing to thee. 

Chorus. 

O that it were my daily fate to support the all-sainted purity 
of every word and action, wheieof are propounded laws of 
state sublime, engendered within the firmament of heaven, 
whose only father is Olympus ; nor did perishable nature of 
man give them being, no, nor shall oblivion ever drown them 
in sleep. Great is the divinity in these, nor groweth oldJl In- 
solence engenders the tyrant^ Insolence, if idly she have oeen 
over-glutted with much that is neither seasonable nor service* 
able, having surmounted the topmost precipice, dashes on- 

^ ward into ruin, where she must avail herself of unavailing 
foot. But the rival energy that is wholesome for the state I 

Y ■ implore t£e deity never to unnerve ; never will I cease to take 
god for my patcQQ.|| But if anjr walk presumptuously in deed 

^.'' or word, unawed of justice, nor reverencing the seats of the 

4 powers above, may evil doom overtake him in reward of his 
fatal wantonness ; unless he shall gain his gains honestly, 
and refrain himself from all unhallowed things, or, playing the 
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fool, shall grasp at what is sacred from the touch. In this 
state of things, what man will ever again glory in repulsing 
from his soul the darts of passion ? for if practices^ such as these 
be had in honour, why need I lead the chorus ? I Never again 
will 1 make pilgrimage to the hallowed centre ofearth as wor- 
shipper, nor to the shrine at Abse, no nor the Olympian, unless 
these matters shall turn out congruous (plainly enough) to be 
pointed at by the finger of all mankind. But, O sovereign 
Jove, if indeed thou art rightly styled ruler of the universe, be 
it not unregarded by thee and ihine ever-undying empire. 
For already are they overthrowing the ancient prophecies of 
Lai'us which fall into decay, and nowhere is Apollo conspicu- 
ous in worship, but all that is divine is going to ruin. 

Jo.* Princes of the land, the design has suggested itself to 
me of repairing a suppliant to the temples of the gods, having 
taken in my hands these chaplets and incense offerings. For 
CEdipus raises his feelings to too high excitement by griefs of 
every variety, nor, as should a man of understanding, conjec- 
tures what is new by what is old ; but is the speaker's dupe, if 
he but speak of horrors. Since then by advising I make none 
rfie more progress, to thee, O Lycaean Apollo, seeing thou art 
nearest at hand, am 1 come a petitioner with these rites of 
prayer, that thou mayest furnish us with somp holy remedy, 
since now we are all quailing to see him, as pilot of the vessel, 
horror stricken. 

Messenger. 

Could I learn from you, strangers^ where is the abode of the 
monarch CEdipus 1 but chiefly of himself, tell me if ye know 
where he is. 

Ch. This is his mansion, and himself is within, stranger; 
but this lady is the mother of his children. 

Mes. But may she be prosperous herself, and ever consort 
with the prosperous, for that she is his true and proper wife. 

* Jocasta here, contrasted with the Jocastae of the following scenes, 
seems an instance of that SfiaXws dvcjfxaXos of Aristotle, which Bossu so 
well illustrated by the regular irregularities of " th' inconstant moon.*' 
That Jocasta is <ly(5/iaXo; in the play is evident : but is she so hfiaXtos ? 
The mother who in three days from the birth of her firstborn could 
abandon him to his fate without an effort to save him ; the queen-consort 
who could so soon forget the husband of her youth, that in such time as 
it took to finish a journey from Delphi to Thebes, hear and solve a riddle, 
she could wed an utter stranger ; such a woman might assuredly, with- 
out violation of historic truth, be represented as changing with the breath 
oY every rumour. If anything were wanting to make the character more 
natural, it is supplied inner clear-sightedness with regard to her husband, 
who, fhe says, ian ro9 Xiyovros, quite unconscious of this being her own 
diief weakness. 
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Jo. Nay, and be thou on thy part also the same, O stranger, 
since thou deservest it for thy courteous accost : but make 
known in quest of what thou hast come, and what desirous to 
impart. 

Mes. Good to thy house and husband, lady. 

Jo. Of what nature this same good? and from whence 
arrived. 

Mes. From Corinth; but at the tale which I shall divulge 
thou mightst perhaps be gratified ; nay, how shouldst thou 
not ? yet haply mightst thou be sorry. 

Jo. ^ut what is it ? what sort of twofold force does it thuis 
possess ? 

Mes. The inhabitants of the Isthmian land will set him up 
for their kin^, as was there reported. 

lo. But what 7 is not the aged Polybus still on the throne '? 

Mes. No truly, since death prisons him in the grave. 

Jo. How hast thou said 1 is Polybus deceased, old man 7 

Mes. If I speak not the truth, I confess me worthv of deaths 

Jo. Ho, handmaiden, wilt thou not be gone and tell this 
with all speed to thy lord ? Predictions of the gods, where 
are ye 1 This very man CEdipus long ago in alarm lest he 
should murder, went into banishment, and now, behold \ he 
has perished by course of nature, not by my husband. 

CEdipcs. 

O mine own dearest consort-queen Jocasta, wherefore hast 
thou sent for me hither out of the palace here 7 

Jo. Listen to this man, and as thou hearest, mark to what 
are come the solemn predictions of the god. 

G^D. But who can this man be, and what has he to tell 
me? 

Jo. From Corinth, to bring thee news that thy father Poly • 
bus is no more, but is dead. 

CEd. What say est thou, stranger ? Do thou thyself become 
my informant. 

Mes. If I must first deliver me of this fact clearly, be assured 
that he is dead and gone.* 

(Ed. By treachery, or the encounter of disease ? 

Mbs. a trifling bend of the scale sends to their last sleep 
aged frames. 

GEd. By sicknesses, it seems, the poor sufferer wasted away. 

Mes. And surely, also, by having lived commensurately 
with so long a time. 

(Ed. Alas ! alas ! why then, my queen, should any one re- 
gard the Delphic hearth of divination, or the birds that scream 

♦ Not with bS6v understood after Bav&ffijxov, but the latter agreeing 
with j3cj3»7Krfra, according to Erfurdt. 
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aboire our heads, under whose predestination I was fated to 
slay my own father 1 But he is dead and buried deep down 
in earth, while 1 here before you am guiltless of handling 
weapon against him, unless in any degree he pined away 
from regret of me. but so he might have been done to death 
by my means. Tne present oracles then Polybus has swept 
off with him utterly worthless, and lies- in Hades. 

Jo. Did not I now forewarn thee of this long ago ? 

(Ed. Thou didst say it ; but I was led away by my fear. 

Jo. See thou no longer give one of them place in thy mind 
now. 

CEd. And how must I not shrink from a mother's bed ? 

Jo.* But why should man fear, whom the decrees of chance 
control, while there is no certain foresight of aught ? ^T were 
best to live at random, e'en as one could. But have thou no 
fear of the bridal alliance with thy mother ; for many among 
mankind have ere now, and that in dreams, done incest with 
a mother; but to whomsoever this reckons as nothing, he 
bears his life the easiest. 

CEd. Fairly had all this been stated by thee, had my mother 
happened not to have been alive 5 but now, since she does live, 
there is positive necessity, even though thou thinkest fairly, 
for me to recoil. 

Jo. And yet the burial of thy father is at least a great help 
to sight in this. 

CEd. Great, I admit; but I have dread of the survivor. 

Mes. But on what woman's account is it even that ye are 
afraid ? 

CEd. Of Merope, old man, with whom Polybus used to live. 

Mes. But what is there of her which makes to your appre- 
hension ? 

CEd. A dreadful prediction sent from heaven, stranger. 

Mes. Is it to be spoken, or is it not permitted that another 
know it 1 

CEd. Most certainly it is. For Apollo foretold once that it 

* These reflections on the part of the king and queen are the more 
ungrateful, in that Apollo had just sent them, without demur, instruc- 
tions for the removal of the plague. The "whole demeanour of these 
impious personages, who 

" Lifted up so high 

Disdained subjection, and thought one step higher 
"Would set them highest ;" 

and their encouragement of each other in irreligion, reminds one forcibly 
of Vathek and Nouronihar, when " with haughty and determined gait" 
they descended the staircase of Istakhar to the nail of Eblis. In both 
princes curiosity is the prime agent ; and in both *Y/3ptj, dKp6rarop 
ticrava^ii is dndro^ov^ uipovcsv is dv&yKav, 

3* 
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was my destiny to be my own mother's paramour, and with 
mine own hands to shed my father's blood. For which cause 
has Corinth this long while, been dwelt far away from by me, 
prosperouslv indeed ; but still it is most sweet, to look one's 
parents in the face. 

Mes. Why, was it in dread of this thou wert expatriated 
from thence ? 

CEd. And from desire also to avoid being my father's mur- 
derer, old man. 

Mes. Why then have I not released thee from this worthy 
fear, O king, since in fact I came thy wellwisher ? 

(Ed. Do, and I swear thou shouldst have a right worthy 
recompense of me. 

Mes. Aye, and I swear I came especially for this, that, on 
thy restoration to thy home, I might in some way be advan- 
taged. 

(Ed. But never will I come into the presence of my parents, 
at least. 

Mes. My son, thou showest full well that thou knowest not 
what thou doest. 

CEd. How, old man ? In the name of the gods, instruct 
me. 

Mes. If for these causes thou shunnest to return home. 

CEd. It is at least from alarm lest Phoebus prove in the issue 
true towards me, 

Mes. Is it lest thou shouldst contract contamination from 
thy parents? 

(Ed. This very thing, old man, even this for ever affrights 
me. 

Mes. Knowest thou not, then, that thou tremblest with no 
just cause ? 

(Ed. Nay, how should I not, at least if I was the child of 
these progenitors ? 

Mes. Even because Polybus was in no wise of kin to thee, 

CEd. How hast thou said? why, was not Polybus my 
father ? 

Mes. Not a whit more than he thou seest before thee, but 
as much. 

CEd. And how comes one's father to be on a par with no 
one ? * 

Mes. But neither he begat thee, nor I. 

CEd. But in consideration of what, then, did he allow me a 
son's title ? 



* This, according to Erfurdt, is not to be understood of the meanness 
or nothingness of the herdsman, but, as he p iraphrases it, ** Clui dici 
possunt genuisse aliquem, quorum nemo genuit?" See v. 838, and the 
note following. 
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Mes. Know, it was from having received thee formerly a 
present from my hands. 

CEd. And then did he, though from another's hand thus 
dearly love me 1 

Mes. Yes, for his former childless state induced him. 

CEd. But wert thou my purchaser or parent,* and gavest 
me to him ? ^ 

Mes. Having found thee in the bushy forest dells of Cith- 
aeron. 

CEd. But for what purpose wert thou a wayfarer in those 
said regions? 

Mes. I used to be superintendent there of the mountain 
flocks. 

CEd. How! wert thou a shepherd and a wanderer on a 
menial drudgery ? 

Mes. Aye, but thy saviour, remember, at that time. 

CEd. But what pain supporting comest thou on me in my 
misery 1 

Mes. The ligaments of thine own feet might attest that. 

CEd. Woe is me ! why harrowest thou up this ancient curse 1 

Mes. I unbind thee having the soles of thy feet bored 
through, 

CEd. Ah,. dire indignity, indeed, did I bring off with me 
from my swaddling clothes.t 

Mes. Ins^uchjlhat thou wert named from this misfortune 
as thou art. 

CEd. Say, in heacven's name, by my father's or my mother's 
deed ? 

Mes. I know not ; but he who gave thee understands this 
better than I. 

CEd. Why didst thou receive me of another, nor find me 
thyself? 

Mes. I found thee not, but 'tis another shepherd who trans- 
ferred thee to me. 

CEd. Who was this? knowest thou to designate him in 
words ? 

Mes. He was named, I am sure, one of the servants of 
Laius. 

♦ " Or parent." Hermann remarks, that it might seem wonderful for ' 
QEklipus to ask this, when the messenger had just told him that he was 
net his f ither any more than Polybus ; but tliat he must consider CEdipus 
as attendingto the intention of the old m^n, and not his wordg. Hence, 
too, when GBdipus says vug b ipvcrag i^ Uov riS jinievij he does not allude 
slightingly to the old man, but merely to himself having no father. 
^ Brunck translates (nrapyava by crepuncUoy child's baubles or badges, 
not supplying Ik, which dveiXdnvv however seems to require. Perhaps 
there might have been in a-n&^avov a sense not given by lexicographers, 
from the verb airapyow, iumeo^ 
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(Ed. Of him who was monarch of this land long ago? 

Mes. Certainly. Of that very man was this a herdsman. 

(Ed. And is he yet alive, that I may see him? 

Mes. You, the natives of this country, surely should best 
know. 

(Ed. Is there any of you bystanders who knows this herds- 
man to whom he alludes, having seen him in short either in 
the country or here ? inform me, since it is the moment for 
this to be investigated. 

Ch. I; indeed, deem him none other than the servant from 

the country, whom even before this thou soughtest diligently 

. to see. But, however, Jocasta here could certify this the best. 

(Ed. Lady, knowest thou him whom but now we were earn- 
est should come, and of whom this person speaks ? 

Jo. (wildly) But who, who is he of whom he spake ? Heed 
it not : nay, what has been uttered, do not wish so much as 
to remember for no good. 

(Ed. This cannot be, that I having obtained such a clew as 
this, shall not elucidate my descent. 

Jo. By the gods I beg thee, do not, if at least thou care for 
thine own life, investigate this : 'tis enough that I be ill at ease. 

(Ed. Courage; for never, not even were I proved by three 
descents a trebly servile slave, wilt thou be exposed as base. 

Jo. Yet obey me, I conjure thee : do not this. 

(Ed. I could not obey thee in not clearly sifting this out. 

Jo. And yet with kind intentions at least I advise thee for 
the best. 

(Ed. Why now it is this very best that long since aggrieves 
me. 

Jo. Miserable man, I would thou mightest never know who 
thou art ! 

(Ed. Will some one go and bring hither to me the herds- 
man? But for her, leave her to enjoy her noble lineage. 

Jo. Woe, woe, unhappy man ! for this only have I to say to 
thee, but other word hereafter— none. 

Ch. For what possible cause can the queen be gone, O 
(Edipus, having rushed away under the impulse of a wild 
anguish? I dread lest from this very silence there. burst 
forth mischief. 

(Ed. Burst forth whatever will: but I shall choose to dis- 
cover my origin, even if it be humble. But she perhaps, 
since for a woman she has a high spirit, is scandalized at this 
niy meanness of extraction. But I, ranking myself the child 
of that Chance which gives me her blessmg, shall not feel 
dishonour. For' of her, as of a mother, was I born,* and the 

* Hermann understandsby ovyyev^U ftrivsi, menses qui mecumfueruni, i, e. 
vit(Z mea. The translation above given is susceptible of the same meaning* 
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months my kindred ; have ordained me humble and exalted. 
But having been such by nature, I could never turn out to be 
another, that I should not search out my pedigree* 

Chorus.* 

I If I am indeed prescient, and sagacious in discernment^ 
thou, O Cithaeron, I swear by Olympus, shalt not, by to-mor- 
row's full of the moon, be without experience of our extolling 
thee at least as both of one count r y wi th (Ed inuspand as his 
nurse, and as his mother, nor of oemg visTted by us in choric 
dances, as performing acceptable service to my princes. But. 
O that this, O Healer Apollo, might be agreeable to thee. | 
Who, O son, what daughter t of the immortals, I wonder, was 
thy mother, visited haply as a paramour by Pan the moun- 
tameer, or, since 'tis thou, by Apollo ? for to him the cham-^ 
paisn heads are all endeared : or did the reigning prince of 
uyllenei or the Bacchanalian god, whose home is on the top* 
* most hills, receive thee a foundling from some one of the He- 
liconian nymphs, with whom he is oftenest frolicking. 

CEd. If I too have any business to conjecture, old man^ who 
have never yet had an ititerview with him, I tnink I see that 
very herdsman, whom all this while we are seeking. For in 
his extreme old age he corresponds as the contemporary of 
this man here ; and besides, I recognise his conductors as my 
own domestics. But in acquaintance with him thou very pos- 
sibly mayest have the advantage of me, from having seen the 
herdsman before. 

Ch. Why yes, be sure I do; for I have known him, since 
he belonged to Laius, trusty in his degree of grazier, if ever 
another were. 

<£d. Thee first I interrogate, the Corinthian stranger, is 
this the man thou meanest? 

Mes. This very man whom thou seest. 

OEd. Ho, thou old man, look hither towards me, and answer 
to ail that I shall ask thee. Wert thou ever in Laius' service ? 

♦ The chorus here changes its tone from that of the preceding ode 
very suddenly, and more for the advantage of the reader, who thereby 
gains a beautiful snatch of a Greek allegro, than of its own character for 
consistency. Still these fond ancestral reveries in honour of a foirvA 
king, awaken in us the sense of contrast by touches almost Miltonic : 
themselves a fairy dream, they shape us out a fearful reality, " which 
substance may be called, yet shadow seems," and, like the funeral ora- 
tion of Pericles, are ever Imked and haunted with an opposing spirit, a 
mysterious dxniiiit of what meets the ear. 

t Hermann's alteration of the punctuation here has restored dvY&njp 
to her rightful inheritance, by omitting the note of interrogation after 
fiaiepai<aiMv. If his note leave anything unexplained in full, it is the force 
of ai ytj which probably infers Apollo father of (Edipus, because the 
latter was so apt in solving hard sayings. 
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Servant. 

I was,* a slave, not purchased, but reared in his house. 

CEd. Concerned in what avocation, or manner of life 1 

Ser. For the best part of my life 1 was in attendance on 
flocks. 

CEd. In what places principally a resident? 

Ser. It would be Cithseron, and it would be the adjacent 
districts. 

CEd. Well then, knowest thou this man, having made ac- 
quaintance with him anywhere in these parts ? 

Ser. As doing what thing 7 of what manner of man even 
art thou speaking ? 

CEd. Tnis man, who is before thee: hast thou ever before 
now had dealings with him 1 

Ser. Not at least that I could readily affirm it from recol- 
lection. 

Mes. And no wonder that at least, my lord : but I will dis- 
tinctly remind him of forgotten times ; for I am sure he knows 
when in the region of Cithaeron. he being with two flocks, I 
with one, I was the neighbour ot this very man from spring to 
early autumn, three entire periods of six months each. And 
when now it was winter, I used on my part to drive my charge 
into sheepcotes, and he to the pens ot Laius. Say I any of 
these things or say I it not as it was done ? 

Ser. Thou speakest the truth, though in sooth from a dis- 
tant time. 

Mes. Come, now tell me ; rememberest thou to have pven 
me any child at that time, that I might rear it as a nursling to 
myself? 

Ser. But what means this ? wherefore enquirest thou in 
these WOTds ? 

Mes. This, my comrade, is that very one who was then an 
infant. 

Ser. Will not perdition seize thee ? wilt not hold thy peace? 

CEd. Hold, old man, chastise not this man, since thine own 
words have more need of a chastiser than his. 

Ser. But in what, my most gracious liege, am I in fault ? 

CEd. In not declaring the child of whom this man asks thee. 

Ser. Because he speaks knowing nothing, but labours in 
vain. 

CEd. Thou indeed wilt not speak as a favour, but to thy 
cost thou shalt speak, f 

* Hermann reading ? here, says " et hie quidem aperta est aoristi sig- 
nificatio, neque id eramf quisquam, sed /ui vertit." See note on v. 793. 

t The altercation with Creon, and this scene with the shepherds, from 
the snarling repartee which runs through them, are supposed by Twi- 
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Ser. Do not, I pray, for the love of the gods, ill use me an 
old man. 

(Ed. Will not some one with all speed tie this fellow's 
hands behind him? 

Ser. Wretched man, for what purpose? what wouldst thou 
know more ? 

CEd. Gavest thou to this man the boy of whom he questions 
thee? 

Ser. I did ; but O that I had died on that day. 

CEd. Nay, to this thou wilt come, at least if thou speak not 
the truth. 

Ser. Much more certain is my destruction, if I shall 
speak. 

CEd. This fellow, it seems^ is driving at delay. 

Ser. Not I, truly ,* but I said long ago that I had given the 
boy. 

CEd. Whence having got him 1 of thine own house or of 
any other % 

Ser. Surely I gave not my own away, but I received him 
from some one. 

CEd. From whom among these citizens, and from a house 
of what degree ? 

Ser. Do not for the gods^ sake, do not, my sovereign, en- 
quire farther. 

(Ed. Thou diest, if I shall ask thee this again. 

Ser. It was then one of Laius' offspring. — ^ . 

(Ed. a slave, or one by birth of kin to him 1 

Ser. Woe is me ? I am surely on the verge of speaking the 
very horror. 

CEd. And I surely of hearing: yet must it be heard. 

Ser. Why then it was said to be actually his own child : 
but the lady within could best inform thee how this stands. 

(Ed. Why, is she the donor of this child to thee ! 

Ser. Even so, sire. 

CEd. For what purpose } 

Ser. That I might make away with him. 

ning to be among the parts of our poet which gave occasion to the ridicu- 
lous idea of a comic writer in Diogenes Laertius, (4. 20.) that Sophocles 
had a dog to help him write tragedies : nvwv res iS6Ket avitirotsTv MoXomirrff . 
That emment translator seems to forget that anger levels inost men, and 
that of kings especially " the wrath is great j" he for^ts that every pas- 
sage he has produced from Sophocles to this point, is the expression of 
angry feeling ; he forgets the simplicity of the times of which he is 
-writing. But when he quotes Longinus, to prove that in these places 
the spirit of Sophocles a^ivwrai dXiytag, Ka\ irtvrei drv)(^icrara' putting 
aside that as to Longinus*s meaning he begs rhe question, let him show 
that Longinus ever wrote naturally for ten lines together, ere he takes 
that reedly great critic's dictum on the expression of heated feelings. 
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(Ed. The own mother, hard-hearted 1* 

Ser. In horror, however, of evil prophecies. 

CEd. Of what import 1 

Ser. There was a story, that he should be his parents' 
murderer. 

(Ed. How earnest thou then to resign him to this elder? 

Ser. Through compassion, mv liege, as supposing that he 
would carry him away to another land, whence he himself 
was : but he reserved him for the direst miseries : for if thou 
art he whom* this man declares thee to be, know thou art born 
to a cursed destiny. 

(Ed. Oh ! Oh ! All must have its issue plainly. O light, 
may I look on thee now for the last time : I, that have been 
shown the son of those of whom I should not have been, hold- 
ing commerce with those with whom it became me not, and 
having killed whom it was my duty never. 

Chorus. 

O generations of mortals, how as nothing do I reckon you 
in this life. For where, where is the man that achieves more of 
happiness, than barely so much as to fancy he has it, and so 
fancying to fall away from it ? Even thine example having 
before me, thy destiny, even thine, O hapless (Edipus, I term 
nothing of mortal fortunes happy jlthat destiny which, with 
archery triumphant to excess, achieved the prize of all-blissful 
prosperity, O Jove ! having done to death the maiden prophet- 
ess with forked talons, nay, a bulwark against slaugnters 
didst thou stand up to my country, whence also thou art titled 
my sovereign, and hast been supremely dignified with honour, 
lording it in Thebes the mighty. | But now to hear of, who is 
more miserable ? who in sorrows, who in cruel disasters more 
familiar with reverse of condition 1 Oh glorious majesty of 
(]pdipus, to whom one and the same ampte haven was enough 
for son and father as a bridegroom to run into : how ever, 
how ever were thy father's furrows enabled to endure thee in 
silence so long, unfortunate ? | Time the all-seeing detected 
thee reluctant ; justice long since sentences the marriageleas 
marriage, begetting and begotten. Oh ! son of Laius, would, 
would that 1 had never seen thee. For I mourn with passing 
sorrow from loudly-plaintive lips. Yet to tell the truth, by 
thy bounty have I drawn my breath again, and closed mine 
eyes in repose. 

* Erfurdt has a note here from Ruhnken*s Preface to Scheller's Lexi- 
con, which seems uncalled for. TXij^t means "to have the heart" to do 
any thing ; and rX^/iwv here takes tliis signification much better, surely, 
than that of perdita or miser. 
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Messenger Extraordinary. 

O ye, ever respected the most highly of this land, what 
deeds shall ye hear, what deeds shall ye witness, how heavy 
a grief shall ye have to bear, if yet from a feeling of kindred 
ye are concerned for the house of Labdacus ! Fcr, I believe, 
neither Ister nor Phasis, could lave with water of purification 
this roof before you of all which it conceals ; while other ills 
will forthwith show themselves to the light, ills voluntary, 
and not unintended. But of mischiefs, those are the most 
afflicting which show themselves self-incurred. 

Ch. Nay, even what we knew before wants nothing of being 
deeply deplorable : but what hast thou to tell in addition to 
those ? 

M. E. The speediest of tales both to tell and to hear : the 
most noble Jocasta is no more. 

Ch. Most unhappy woman ! By what earthly means ? 

M. E. Herself by her own hand. But of the action the 
most painful part is spared us, since the eyewitness is not 
ours ; ^ut yet, as far at least as the memory of them resides 
in me, thou shalt hear the sufferings of that lost princess. For 
when, instinct with fury, she passed by within that portal, she 
went straight to her bridal bed; tearing her hair with both her 
hands alike ; and having, as so6n as she was within, violently 
closed the doors on the inside, she cries on Lai'us, now long 
since dead, bearing in memory that ancient issue by whose 
hands he was himself to die, and leave jthe.niother to his own, 
a procreatress of wretched children. : But she shrieked aloud 
orer the couch where she had become^ unfortunate, the mother 
of a double progeny, husbands by husband, children by chil- 
dren. And how after this she perished I have no farther know- 
ledge ; for CEdipus with outcries broke in, for whom it was 
impossible to us to look at her fate to its end ; but we turned 
our eyes on him roving around. For he begins wildly rush- 
ing, beseeching us to rarnish him with a weapon, aud tell him 
where to reach " the wife yet no wife, his mother with her 
common womb for himself and his children." To him in his 
phrenzy some unearthly power discovers this, for -it was no 
man ot all of us who were standing by : but shouting fear- 
fully, as with some guide to lead him, he sprung in against 
the double doors, and from their very deepest fastenings he 
wrenched the hollow staples, and falls in upon the apartment; 
where we then looked in upon his wife suspended, entangled 
in twisted nooses. But he, when he sees her, with horrible 
beliowings, poor wretch, loosens the hanging knot ; but when 
the ill-fated corpse was laid on the ground, the sequel was 
awful to behold : for having torn off from her the gold-embossed 
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clasps'*' of her vestments, wherewith she used to adorn herself, 
he lifted them and smote the halls of his own eyes, uttering 
words of this sort, '^ that 'twas hecause they had discerned for 
him Neither what mischiefs he was suflfering, nor what he was 
doing ; hut darkly should they see, for the time to come, those 
whom he ought never to have seen, nor should they recognize 
those whom he so longed to recognize." Venting curses such 
as these full often, and not once onlyf did he wound them 
forcing up his eyelids. But together the hloody eyehalls be- 
gan to drench his cheeks, nor emitted mere drops of humid 
gore, but all at once^ a black hail-shower of blood-gouts was 
shed. These are miseries that broke forth of two, not of hink 
alone, but the consorted miseries of a husband and a wife. 
For their happiness of a long date before, 'twas hitherto de- 
serving of the name ; but now, on this verv day, lamentation, 
ruin, death, dishonour, of whatsoever ill wnatever name there 
be, not one is wanting. 

Ch. But in what pause of calamity is the sufferer now. 

M. E. He is shouting for some one to open the barriers, 
and expose to all the race of Cadmus the slaver of his father, 
of his mother the — uttering unholy things, tnin^s not for me 
to speak ; purposing seemingly to make himself an outcast 
from the land, nor any longer to tarry in his home accursed, 
as he cursed nimself. Yet still he wants strength at least, 
and some one for his guide ; since his disease is greater than 
he can bear. Nay, he will show thee so himself; For these 
fastenings of the gates are being opened, and speedily shalt 
thou behold a spectacle of such a sort as even an enemy must 
pity. 

Ch. Oh, disaster fearful to mankind to behold ! Oh most 
fearful of all that I have ever yet encountered ! What phrenzy, 
sad sufferer, besets thee ? W hat demon is it that with mightier 
than the mightiest bound, hath sprung to wield thy unblest 
fate ? Woe, woe, unfortunate ! But 1 cannot so much as 
look on thee, anxious as I am to question much, much to learn, 

* Perhaps this was an attempt of the poet to reconcile his fair-armed 
countrywomen to long sleeves, they having lost the privilege of the 
-trsp6vai by their inhuman conduct towards the sole survivor of the disas- 
trous .^ginetan expedition. See Herod, v. 67, on which place Larcher 
Quotes an old scholiast to prove that the Lacedaemonians adopted this 
aress with' clasps, in order to make their women masculine, and the 
Athenians the Ionian with a view to the opposite effect. As the Argive 
ladies wore large clasps on this same event taking place, 'tis to |9e hoped 
they did not worship Juno in vain. 

t Hermann joins the words voW&kis ts k6vk Siraf with hpv^v&v^ and 
says of Elmsley's punctuation that it gives a meaning "justo crudelius." 
The imperfect ft^acvt^ however, favours the old way of rendering. Potter 
translates as Hermann. 
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and much to see, with such shuddering horror dost thou thrill 
me. 

CEd. Oh, Oh, Oh, Oh, alas, alas, wretch that I am ! whither 
on earth am I miserable carried? Where is flitting this voice 
which I hear thus hurriedly ? Oh, my fate, to what issue wert 
thou speeding? 

Ch. To one of horror, not fit for hearing, nor for behold- 

CEd. O cloud of my darkness, abominable, falling upon me 
4 unspeakable, in that thou art alike unconquerable, and all- 
prosperous to my bane. Ah me ! Ah me ! again and again. 
Ah me ! How hath sunk deep within me hand in hand at 
once the maddening sting of these goads, and the memory of 
my woes ! 

Ch. And surely it is no wonder, in afflictions great as these, 
that thou hast a double sorrow, and bearest double ills. 

CEd. O my friend, thou as mine adherent art still constant, 
for still dost thou submit to interest thee for me the blind. 
Alas ! alas ! for thou escapest me not, but well do I know 
^ thee, darkened though 1 be, at least thy voice. 

Ch. O thou of dreadful deeds, how hadst .thou the heart 
thus to mangle thine eyes? Wnat higher power prompted 
thee to it ? 

(Ed. Apollo was he, Apollo, O my friends, that brought 
to pass these my wretched, these my wretched sufierings. 
But no one wilfully pierced them, bnt hapless I. For what 
need had I of sight, I, to whom when seeing there was nought 
Bweet to look on ? 

Ch. This wa» so, even as thou say est. 

€Bd. What then, 1 pray, have I, ooject of sight, of love, of 
accost, that I could hear any longer with pleasure, my friends t 
Bear me away from the place with all speed, bear me away, 
my friends, the monstrous destruction, the most accursed, and, 
if ever there were such, most god-detested of human kind. 

Ch. O lamentable alike in thy feeling and thy fate, how 
have I wished that I at least had never known thee ! 

CEd. Perish he,, whosoever he be, that took me from the 
barbarous chain that pastured on my feet, and rescued and 
preserved me from a violent death earning a thankless return ; 
for had I died then, I had not been so great a sorrow to my 
friends nor myself. 

Ch. This would have been to my wish also. 

CEd. Aye, then I had not come the slayer of my father at 
least, nor been titled by mankind the briaegroom of those of 
whom I sprung. But now am I a godless being, child of un- 
holy parents, allied to thoae from whom I wretched drew my 
birtn. But if there be in kind one evil among evils paramount, 
this to his share hath CEdipus. 
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Ch. I know not how to say that thou hast well advised; 
for thou wert better to live no longer than live in blindness. 

CEd. That all this hath not been best wrought, thus tutor 
me not, nor counsel me longer. For I know not with what 
manner of eyes beholding, I could have looked my father in 
the face when I went dowd to Hades, no, nor my hapless 
mother, to both of whom deeds have been done by me that 
hanging is too good for. But forsooth the sight ot my chil- 
dren WU3 to be coveted by me to see, springing as they sprung. 
No, to my eyes never: nor citadel, nor tower, nor sacred 
images of gods, whereof I the all-unhappy, noblest by birth of 
any one at least in Thebes, have bereaved mine own self, 
myself enjoining all to thrust out the impious, the man brand- 
ed of heaven as polluted.'*' And could I, having exposed such 
a blot on the race of Laius in my person, ever look on these 
with unshrinking eyes ? No, never, surely ! Nay, had there 
been yet means of stoppage of the fountain of hearing through 

A my ears, I would not have refrained from blocking up my 
miserable body, that I might have been both sightless and de- 
void of hearing : f for to have one's feeling abiding beyond 
reach of one's misfortunes were sweet. Alas, Cithseron where- 

4 fore harbouredst thou me? wherefore having taken me in 
didst thou not forthwith kill me, that I had never shown man- 
kind the lineage whence I sprang ?^ O Polybus and Corijithf 
and ancient halls, reputed my ancestors', what a goodly out- 
side indeed with festering scores within have ye rearea mef 

^' For now am I discovered vile, and of the vile. O ye three 
., ^'foads, and thou concealed dell, and oaken copse, and narrow 
•^ outlet of three ways, which drank mine own blood from my 
father, shed by mine own hands, do ye remember me how that 
I — what deeds having done to you, then came hither, and 
again what deeds I perpetrated ? O bridals, bridals, ye hare 
begotten us, and having begotten, again ye^pught to light the 

* Hermann's puactuation has been followed here in joining mil y^yotv 
rois Aatov to the next line. 

t '* Hie etsi imperfectum recte se habet, ut esaem ctzcus et surdut, tamen 
etiam aoristo locus est tUfaeha essem cceeus et surduit verbo 7 idem quod 
iYtv6aiiv significante. Herm. Pref. see note on v. 793. 

\ Heilnann, reading ^, observes that here, if anywhere, an aorist 
might be thought needful, to express the sense in iitt^a fifhrort ivBtp 
iytvvfjOnv. But though 9 without tne participle would stand for iycyWS6iyv, 
with it j|f will not, because y^y^s implies time present, and thus 9 y^o^ 
would be unde natus fuissem, a proper expression of one once, but no 
longer alive : eijd yeyw then standing for the present, >fv yeyws becomes 
. from a pluperfect an imperfect ; and if by the laws of the language Sh 
iet^(a ivdsv sifil y«ya)s, when changed by a person speaking of a past event, 
would have required in i6*i^ it^dtv ?i* y^Y^t ^hen is the latter form cox^ 
rect here. See note on v. 793. 
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selfsame seed, and display fathers, brothers, sons, blood tA\ ol^ ' 
one tribe, brides, wires and mothers, and all the deeds that 
are most infamous among mankind. But, for it is not fitting 
to utter what neither is it fitting to do, with all speed, in 
heaven's name, hide me somewhere far away, or slay me, or 
set me adrift on the sea, where never again ye shall benold me. 
Come, deign to touch a wretch forlorn. Be prevailed on, fear 
not ; for evils such as mine no mortal but I is Ifable to bear. 

Gh. But for what thou requestest at an apt moment comes 
Creon here, to act or to advise, since he is left sole protector 
of the realm in thy room. 

CEd. Woe is me ! In what words then shall we address 
him ? What trust shall there in reason be shown to me by 
him ? For in the former transactions have I been discovered 
altogether base towards him. 

Creon. 

. Not as a scoffer, (Edipus, have I come, nor to reproach thee 
with any of the former wrongs. But do ye, if ye no longer 
))lush before the r^ce of man,, at all events respect more the 
file of the royal sun that feeds creation, than to exhibit a pol- 
lution such as this thus uncovered^ which neither earth, nor 
rain of heaven, nor li^ht will put up with. But as speedily 
as possible convey him to his home: for for those of one 
family alone to see and hear the miseries of a relative, is 
most fitting in the eye of heaven. 

GBd. For the gods' sake, since thou hast forced me from my 
expectation by coming the noblest of men as thou art, to me 
the vilest, concede one thing to me, for I will speak for thy 
interest and not mine. 

Cr. And to obtain what demand art thou thus urgent with 
me? 

CEd. Cast me out from this land with what haste thou 
mayest, where I shall be found by no earthly being to be 
siMNcen with. 

Cr. t had done it, of this be satisfied, had I not first of all 
been anxious to learn from the divinity what was to be done. 

CEd. But surely his whole prophetic answer openly ordered 
to put to death the parricide, the impious, myself. 

Ur. So this was said; but still in the emergency wherein 
we are placed, 'twere better to learn what is to be done. 

CEd. Will ye then thus enquire on behalf of a creature 
utterly fedlen 1 

Cr. Yes ; for even thou surely* mightest now give credit 
to the ifood, - cyt <^^ 

* rip, soil. Toi Sy. See v. 1446 (ed. Herm.) and Eurip. Med. v. 101 ]* 
Person. 

4* 
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(Ed. To thee then do I solemnly give charge, and will ex- 
hort thee too ; of her within the house make such sepulture 
as thou choosest, for duly wilt thou perform this on hehalf of 
thine own at least.* But me, never let this, the city of my 
fathers, condescend to admit a living inhabitant ; no, suffer 
^ me to abide in the mountains, where is that very Cithseron 
surnamed mine, which both my father and mother an(m«dJo 
me yet living as my proper tomb, that I may die by their 
counsel, who were indeed my destroyers. And yet thus much 
at least I know, that neither disease nor any other chance 
shall be my downfal ; for never had I been saved v^Ae hour 
of death, unless for some dreadful evil. But for i^ftkte, let 
it go which way soever it will: but for my chiltfhm, on , the 
males I would not, Creon, thou shouldest concern thyself 
more; they are men, so that they never can feel a scarcity of 
sustenance wherever they shall chance to be : but on my 
hapless and pitiable girls, before whom was never my table 
laid without food, wanting my own presence, but of all that 
I touched were they two ever the partakers : fw whom do 
thou interest thee jfor my sake ; and above all, suffer me to 
feel them with mine hands, and pour a last lament over their 
misfortunes. Do it, O prince, do it, O thou thyself of pure 
lineage and noble. Surely if I touched them with these hands 
I should fancy I held them, even as when I had my sight. 
What shall I say ? Tell me, in the name of the gods, do I 
not surely hear my darlings crying ? And has Creon in asm- 
passion sent me the best beloved of my children? Am I 
right 7 

Cr. Thou art right ; for I am he that supplied thee with 
these babes, having known the yet lively delight which from 
old time possessed thee in them. 

(Ed. Then all happiness to thee, and for this their coming 
may thy tutelary power protect thee better than me. My 
children, where can ye be J draw near hither, come to these 
my fraternal hands, which have thus served the once bright 
eyes of the author of your beings for you to see'; ^ me^my 
cnildren, who without sight, without question of it, wVsproTea 
your father by that source from whence myself had been 
raised. - And for you I weep, for 1 have no power to behold 
you, in imagining the relics of your bitter life, -yvith what \ 
treatment at men's hands ye are doomed to live it out. Fot ■ 
to what social meetings of the citizens will ye come ; aay, to 
what festivals, whence ye will not betake yourselves home 

* Jocasta being his sister, The confidence ceposed by CEdipus, in 
one who was afterwards to appear as the infringer of these most sacred 
ri^ts, and that towards CEdipus' son and his own nephew, is introduced • 
with the poet's usual refinement of art. 
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all in tears in place of enjoyment from the scene?* But 
when at length ye shall have come to marriageable years, 
who will be he ? who will rashly risk, my children, to incur 
such scandals as will be the death-curses to those at once my 
paurents and yours 1 For what horror is wanting ? your father 
murdered his father ; committed incest with that mother whose 
seed he w^s himself, and from the selfsame sourcp whence he 
was bom, begat himself you. In such sort will ye be reviled ; 
and then who will espouse you?J,There is not a man, my 
children ; but too plainly is iryfiur destiny to pine to death 
barren and unwedded. But since O son of Menceceus, thou 
art left sole father of these twain, for we their natural parents 
are both fallen victims to destruction, do not thou look on and 
see them, thy kindred, beggars, husbandless, wanderers, nor 
make them sharers in my woes ; but feel for them, seeing 
them as thou dost at their tender years destitute of every 
thing, except as far as thy part goes. Accord this, O noble 
sir, pledging me with thine hand. But to you, my children, 
if ye had already understanding, I would have given much 
advice ; but now be this mine orison for you, that ye may 
ever live where it is for your interest to live, and may meet 
with a fate more desirable than that of the father who begot 
you. 

Cr. Enough, whither do thy tears carry thee ; but go with- 
in doors. 

CEd. You must be (^yed, though it be no pleasing order. 

Cr. Why, all things are becoming in their season. 

CEd. Know you then on what conditions I will go ? 

Cr. Thou shalt tell me, and hearing I shall then know. 

CEd. That thou wilt send me into exile from this land. 

Cr. Thou askest me what is the gods' to give. 

CEd. But to the gods at least I come most odious. 

Cr. Wherefore be sure thou shalt be quickly gratified. 

(Ed. Sayest thou so then ? 

Cr. Yes, for what I mean not I am not wont idly to say. 

QEo. Away with me then from this spot now. 

Cr. Proceed then, and let go thy children. 

CEd. By no means take these at least from me. 

Cr. Be not wilful to have thy way in every thing, for that 
wherein thou hadst thy will conduced not to thy welfare in 
life. 

* If Musgrave's references to ^schylus' CheophoraB, w. 450 and 719 
(Ed. Blom.) be correct, and they are approved by Abreschius and Blom- 
field, the passage cannot stand as the former edition, following Brunck, 
has it : viz. '* from whence ye will not return lamented rather than the 
spectacle exhibited ;" because xeirXav/ilvac in neither of those passages has 
fi passive sense, and is by Blomfield translated lachrymU pe^usw. 
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Ch. O inhabitants of Thebe my country, behold, this (Edipus, 
who solved the famous enigma, and was the most exalted of 
mankind, whom where was the citizen who enried * not, nor 
looked with jealous eye upon his fortunes, into how vast a 
stormy sea of tremendous misery he hath come! Then, 
mortal as thou art, looking out for a sight of that day, the 
iast,t call no man happy, ere he shall have crossed the limit- 
ary line of life, the sufferer of nought painful. 

* Erfurdt has a long and excellent note on the word iiri^Xlir»y, which 
he shows to answer exactly the Latin ** invidens." Hermann's reading 
has been followed for the rest. 

t " The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress,'' 

sajrs lord Byron, and so said (in part at least) Solon before him. But 
AristoUe, who was not a man to adopt hypothesis for fact, whether sup- 
ported by poet or philosopher, disputing; the first axiom in toto, brings 
the second mto considerable doubt. Etn. 1. 
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Child of a blind old man, Antigone, to what regions are we 
come, or city of what people 1 who will welcome CEdipus the 
w^anderer for the present day with the scantiest alms, hegginff 
but little yet obtaming even less than that little, and that suf- 
ficient for me ? For resignation my sufferings, and time so 
long my familiar, and thirdly my native nobleness lessons me. 
But, my daughter, if thou obserrest any sitting-place, either 
by the common haunts of men, or by the groves of the deities, 
place me and se&t me there, that we may enquire where, after 
all, we are. For we are come strangers, to learn of citizens, 
and perform that which we shall have heard. 

Antigone. 

My woe-wopi father, CEdipus, there, are towers, which im- 
pale* a city, to judge by mine eye, at some distance. But this 
spot here is consecrated, as one may certainly conclude, all- 
blooming with the bay, the olive, the vine, while everywhere 
within it are. ipring^d nightingales in flocks singing sweetlv : 
where bend thou thy limbs upon this unpolished stone, for 
thou hast trsfvelled onward a long way for an old man. 

(Ed. Seat me then, and take care of the blind. 

Ant. If but for time's sake I am not now to learn this. 

(Ed. Canst thou now instruct me where we have halted? 

Ant. That it is Athens at any rate I know, but the spot I 
do not. 

* criYowiv. Reisigius translates this occultent, Hermann continetU, add- 
ing <'quod qui ita dictum putant, ut tueri urbem turres si^lficentur, non 
ita absurdi sunt ; prsesertim quum vix dubitari possit, quin arx Athena- 
rum sit intelligenda. Certe ^schylus sic Sept. ad Thebas 803. dixisse 
videtur criyci SI jrfipyoj. From the appearance of the Acropolis it might 
be translated *' crown :** yet perhaps Reisigius is right, for Colonus is 
north of Athens; and up to the time of Theseus the greater part of the 
city was built on the rock and to the south of it, as proved, says Tbucy 
dides, by the site oi" the most ancient temples at Atnens. 
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(Ed. Why, this* at least every wayfaier told us. 

Ant. But shall 1 go any whither and learn what place it is? 

(Ed. Yes, my child, that is to say, if it be habitable. 

Ant. Nay, it is' actually inhabited. But I think there is no 
need^ for I see a man h'^re close to us. 

(Ed. What, walking hitherward and quick in motion? 

Ant. Yes, indeed, and now present : and whatever occurs 
to thee appropriate to say, speak it, since here is the man. 

(Ed. Friend, hearing from this female, who uses sight both 
on her own behalf and mine, that thou art come an informant 
opportune for us to tell us that about which we are in the 
dark 

CoLONEAN. 

Ere no w thou make further question, retire from this thy rest- 
ing place ; for thou occupiest a spot whereon it is not pious to 
set foot. 

(Ed. But what is the spot; to which of the gods is it dedi- 
cated ? 

CoL. It is not to be touched nor dwelt in: for the awfiil 
goddesses possess it, daughters of Earth and Darkness. 

(Ed. Whose august name might I, hearing it, worship in 
prayer? 

(3oL. The all-seeing Eumenidse the people here at least 
would call them : but other names are m other places in es- 
teem. 

(Ed. But O that they would but kindly receive their sup- 
pliant — then may I no more remove from my seat on this 
their soil. 

Cob. Nay, what is thith? 

0E». The watchword of my destiny. 

Col. But I too am not bola enough without the city's war- 
rant to dislodge thee, at least ere I shall communicate to them 
what I do.t 

(Ed. Now for the love of heaven, stranger, deny me not in 
^orn, a wanderer such as this, the boon I ask of thee, to tell 
me. 

CoL. Specify it, and thou shalt not find thyself repulsed in 
scorn by me at least. 

(Ed. But what place is this then, into which we havepr o- 
ceeded? 

Col. Thou shalt hear and be acquaint with the whole 

* « Why, this." Wliether we look to the general arrangement of tihese 
short dialogues, or to the more important point of propriety in the cha- 
racters, we shtill be equally convinced that this peevish rejoinder is 
rightly assigned to (Edipus. 

t rt SpSv is Hermann's reading, afler Reisigius, which makes the 
meaning much less obvious. 
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amount of that which I know. This region is all hallowed ; 
its master* is the majesty of Neptune; there too is the fire- 
wielding divinity, the Titan Prometheus: but for the place 
on which thou steppest, it is titled the brazen-paved causeway 
of this land, defence of Athens : but the neighbouring lands 
claim proudly this the knight Colonus as their chieftain, and 
all bear his name in common being thus designated. Such is 
this account for thee, stranger, not renowned f in story, but 
rather among the neighbourhood. 

(Ed. Why, are thefe many dwellers in these said regions? 

CoL. Aye, surely, even the bearers of this deity's name. 

CEd. Does any one sway them, or is the authority in the 
people ? 

Col. These parts are governed by the king from the city. 

CEd. But who is he pre-^eminent both in light and power? 

CoL. His name is Theseus, offspring of .^Igeus his prede^ 
cessor. ^ 

CEd. Would any one of you go to fetch him? 

CoL. With a view to what, to speak to him, or induce him 
to come? J 

CEd. That lending a little aid he may reap a great gain. 

GoL. And what advantage can there be at the hands of a 
sightless being? 

CEd. That which we shall say, we shall speak all of it en- 
dued with sight. 

CoL. Knowest thou,§ stranger, how in this case to guard 
against failure ? since noble art thou, to another's eye, save in 
thy condition. Tarry here, even where thou hast appeared, 
until I shall repair to the burghers of this place here, not 
those in the city, and report to them all this. For they at 
least will determine whether it be fit for thee to remain, or 
go thy way back again. 

CEd. My child, has the stranger quitted us ? 

Ant. He has so, wherefore thou mayst utter every thing in 
peace, my father, since I alone am by. 

* << its master." Pausanias speaks of altars in Colonus to equestrian 
Minerva and Neptune, and mentions an altar to Prometheus in ihe Aca-t. 
demy, formerly a starting place for those who contended in the game 
\aitirainfo^(a. The scholiast says that there were brazen mines at Co* 
lonus. 

t " not renowned." Bninck's idea is very different, " non fama magis 
quam ipso usu nota," which if it be adopted, the sentiment may be re- 
&rred to Athens in general ; which ^ {iSwi rdv v0v dKofis Kpstaoiav is irsTpav 
IpXtrat,^ Thucyd. f. 

\ " Frustra sunt conjecturae doctorum virorum, quas commemoravit 
Etoosleius. Nam sana est veterum librorum scriptura, qus sic est acci- 
pienda : d; irpdc Ti ^oXctV Xl^wv 1} Kara^r^atiiv ;" 

§ o7<r6* iii. This is a similar construction with aloff us irotnaov, (Ed. 
Tyr. 542. on which see Hermann's note. 
5 
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CEd. Ye reverend powers of dread aspect, forasmuch as I 
have this day inclined me to the se^ts oi you the fir&t in this 
country, he not ungracious to PhcBbus and to me, who spaJce 
to me, when he denounced in prophecy those numerous ills of 
mine, of this respite in a long lapse of time, I on arriving at 
the boundary-land, where I should obtain a resting place and 
hospitable shelter from the venerable deities, that I should 
here turn the goal of my wearisome existence, laying the 
foundation* of profit to my hosts, but ruin to my dismissers, 
who thrust me forth : but that signs as pledges of these things 
should visit me, either earthquake or some peal of thunder, or 
flash of Jove's lightning. I am sure then that it cannot be but 
that faithful omen from you hath brought me home by this 
my present journey to this grove ; else had 1 never wending 
on my way encountered you the first : I sober, you averse to 
wme ;t nor had I seated me on this hallowed pedestal unpro- 
faned by the axe. But grant me, ye goddesses, in unison with 
the oracles of Apollo, at length some accomplishment and 
final close of life, unless I seem to you too debased for this, I 
perpetually a slave to hardships the extremest man can bear. 
Come, ye sweet daughters of primeval Darkness, come, thou 
Athens of all cities the most esteemed, assigned by fame to 
Pallas the mightiest, compassionate, this woe-begone phan- 
tom of a man in (Edipus ; for indeed this is not my original 
frame. 

Ant. Be silent, for there are now wending hither some 
personages advanced in years, to take a survey of thy rest- 
mgplace. 

(Ed. Yes, silent I will be, and guide thou my footsteps 
secretly out of the road to within the grove, until I shall have 
ascertained from these what words they will utter : for in such 
attention is centred wariness of conduct in actios* 

Chorus. 

Look out, who, I wonder, was hel where abides he? where 
is he, having hurried, from this place, of all men, aye, of all 
the most restless? Enquire for" him, spy him out, look for 
him everywhere.! A vagrant, some vagrant is the old man» 
and not a native, or he would never have trespassed on the 

* oUtffapra, Hermann : and so Elmsley in his notes. But the common 
reading may be supported by various passages in Thucydides, in which 
oiKeTv means, to order or administer. 

t " you averse to wine." * Wine was never used in the sacrifices of- 
fered to the Furies. Hence the Chorus, in enjoining CEldipus to propi- 
tiate the goddesses, expressly command him, nvii vpoa<^ipstv ni<pv, not to 
present wine.' Dale. ^'■ 

X " Enquire for him." Hermann reads, irpo<r7r«iJ0oi>, XiOkrirl viv^ irpoaiipitot 

iravra^ff. 
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untrodden plantation of these immitigable virgins, whom we 
trembte to mention, and pass by without a glance, without a 
sound, without a word, uttering the silent language of reve- 
rential thought alone, but whom now there is a tale that one 
has con^el in no wise reverencing, whom I looking round the 
Tvhole sacred precincts cannot learn where he can possibly be 
staying* 

(£o. Here am I, that man: for by the voice I see, as is the 
byword. 

Ch. Alas! alas! fearful to see, fearful to hear. 

CEd. Pray you look not bn me as lawless. 

Ch. Now Jove protect us-! who can the old man be? 

(Ed. By no means one to congratulate on his fortunes be- 
ing of the first order, ye guardian magistracy of this land. 
Nay, I evince it ; for else I had not been creeping thus by 
light of eyes not mine own, nor, bulky, been leaning on the 
slender.* 

Ch. Alas I alas ! wert thou blind of eye from thy birth, 
since thou art at least grown old in this wretched life, me- 
thinks ? But yet, if I for my part can help it, thou shalt never 
add to them these curses : for thou trcspassest, thou trespass- 
est; but beware thou stray not unheedingly into this verdurous 
grove unprofaned by voice, where the limpid basin flows blend- 
ed with the gush of honied draughts. Wherefore, unhappy 
stranger, beware thou well : remove thee, away. A long way 
separates us ; hearest thou then,t O woe-begone wanderer 1 If 
thou wilt offer any parley at my abode,! having quitted the 
prohibited precincts for a spot where all are permitted, then 
speak ; but before that refrain thee. 

CEd. Daughter, what may one think? 

* Reisigius conjectures here tirX ofUKpSif and quotes v. 750. (746-7. 
Brunck.) Hermann- paraphrases the passage thus: *'Suni ego profecto 
infortunatissbnus : aliter enim non ita alienorum ope oculorum venissem, 
et exig[ui muneris caus4, qui ma^us atqiie insignis vir sum, hoc in portu 
constitissem.'*. The contrast CEdipus expresses (according to the trans- 
lation) bein^ to a general rule, there seems no impropriety in applying 
cTftiKpoXg, as it stands, to Antigone. The allusion to his and his daugh- 
ter's appearance is certainly most pathetic, and in the manner of Euri- 
pides ; for the difference between these poets seems to have been, not in 
their knowledge of the means, but their choice of the end. Here, ac- 
cordingly, for a transitory purpose, to move the pity of his hosts, (Edipus 
alludes to his helpless condition of body ; his end carried, he opens loftier 
views, and speaks to a loftier impulse, as in a nobler auditor. Euripides 
ivould have remained content with the first effect. 

f ifiaHst. Hermann agrees with the scholiast in supposing these words 
to indicate a fear on the part of the Chorus lest (Edipus should not hear 
them. 

i ^^^X^i literally " parlour." 
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Ant. My father, our duty is to behave ourselves as the citi- 
zens do, yielding where we may with honour, and obeying. 

CEd. Now then take hold of mi9.- 

Ant. Even now I touch thee. 

(Ed. Sffangers, let me not be wronged for trusting ta thee,'*' 
in quitting my station. 

Ch. Never fear that any one shall ever carry thee from 
these abodes, old man, against thy consent. 

CEd. Am I to walk forward 1 

Ch. Go further on. 

(Ed. StilH 

Ch. Lead him, damsel, further on, for thou understand est 
us. 

Ant. Nay follow, follow me thus with feeble foot, my fa- 
ther, by the way I am leading thee. 



Ch. Resolve thee, poor su£ferer, as a stranger in a strange 
land, to detest whatever the city holds by nature odious, and 
what is welcome to it to respect. 

(Ed. Do thou now, my child, lead me, that we may at once, 
adopting a pious course, be partly speakers, partly listeners, 
and not war with necessity. 

Ch. Heie, no farther move thy foot beyond this terrace firm 
as a rock. 

(Ed. Thus? 

Ch. Enough, as thou hearest. 

(Ed. Must I be seated here 1 

Ch. Yes, edgeways on the end of the stone, bending short. 

Ant. My father, this is my duty, see thou quietly adjust thy 
step by my step — 

CBd. Ah me, ah me ! 

Ant. Leaning forward thine aged body on my friendly 
hand. 

(Ed. Woe is me for my grievous calamity ! 

Ch. Unfortunate, now that thou yieldest,t tell us, who of 
men art thou? who, thus rife of misery, art thou led about ^ 
what should I learn by asking to be thy native land ? 

(Ed. Strangers, I have no country, but do not— 

Cn. What is this thou warnest me against, old man 1 

(Ed. Do not, do not, do not ask me who I am, nor examine 
me with further question. 

Ch. What is this? 

(Ed. Horrible is my generation. 

Ch. Speak it. 

♦ " to thee." Speaking to tjie Coryphaeus now, to the Chorus beforCi 
I Xa^f^Si V. line 844^ 
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CEd. My child, Oh me, what am I to say? 

Ch. Tell Us of what extraction thou art, O stranger, by the 
father's side. 

CEd. Oh ! woe is me ! what will become of me, mine own 
-child? 

Ant. Tell them, since thou art indeed come to the utmost 
pass. 

-53d. Nay, I will tell it, for I have no means of conceal- 
mg It. 

Ch. Ye deky a long while, but make haste, 
. (Ed. Know ye any son of Laius ? 

Ch. O! O! 01 

(Ed. And the line of the Labdacidae ? 

Ch. Great God! 

(Ed. The lost (Edipus ? 

Ch. And art thou he ? 

(Ed. Be not alarmed at what I say, 

Ch. Alas ! O ! O ! miserable ! O ! O ! 

(Ed. My daughter, what in the world will presently be- 
fall us? 

Ch. Get. ye far away out of this land. 

(Ed, But hixw .wilt thou make, ^pd that whickthou pro- 
misedst? 

— Da: Doomed vengeance visits no man for that in which he 
has been the first outraged, that he retaliates it ; but one de- 
ceit matched against other deceits rejquircs the feeling of pain, 
not pleasure. But do thou, again an outcast from these abodes, 
again in banishment from this my land, hurry away, that thou 
fasten no further trouble on my country. > 

Ant. O strangers, do ye yet, touched with forbearance, 
since you cannot brook the presence of this my blind father, 
when ye hear the confession of unpremeditated deeds, yet, I 
beseecn you, strangers, show mercy to me, who in behalf of 
my father alone implore, implore you, looking in your eyes 
not sightless, as one that is clearly sprung from your blood,* 
that the unfortunate may meet with respect : on you as on a 
sod do hapless we depend ; but come ye, accord the unlooked- 
for favour, I beseech thee by all that from thyself is dear to 
thee, be it child, be it wife, be it cherished possession on earth, 
or hope in heaven. For thou couldst not, wert thou to search, 
discover the mortal, who, if a higher power led him on, could 
escape. 

Ch. Nay, be sure, child of (Edipus, that wc compassionate 
him and thee equally on the score of your distress: but in 

t Hermann here adopts the first explanation of the scholiast, its &v ns 
Komils dvOputvdrriTos l')(pvca rd cvyytvU* Reisigius thinks the address is 
made to the Chorus as to parents. 
5* 
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trembling fear of heaven's vengeance we could not speak a 
word beyond what has now been said to thee. , 

(Ed. What profit is there then in glory, or what in good ' 
report that melts away to ne purpose 1 that is, if men say 
that Athens is most devout to heaven, that she alone is capa- 
ble of delivering the oppressed stranger, that she alone has 
power to aid him, and yet to me where is all this 1 ye men 
who, having disturbed me from these seats, are then for driv- 
ing me away, terrified at a mere name ? For sutely it is not 
at my person at least, nor at my deeds, since at all events 
my actions have been suffered rather than done,* if I am 
compelled to speak to thee ^oif my mother's and my fadier's 
fate, on which account ye are scared at me/ This I know 
full well. And yet how am I radically wicked, who suffered 
before I retorted, so that had I done it m consciousness, I had 
not even thus been reprobate ? But now hSve I come to 
where I have come all unknowing it, but by those from whom 
I suffered well knowing what they did was I doomed to de- 
struction. For all which I entreat you by the gods, strain | 
gers, as ye have raised me up, even so preserve me. And do i 
not in your reverence of the gods, thereupon make the gods 
of no account, but believe that they look on the mortal who 
is pious, and that they no less look on the impious, but that 
never yet has there been escape of any man among mea irre- ' 
ligious : with whose grace f do thou beware of casting shade 
on Athens the heaven-favoured, by truckling to unholy prac- 
tices. But as thou hast accepted the suppliant under thy 
pledge, rescue and preserve me ; nor looking on my person 
of evil aspect despise me. For I am come, hallowed and i 
pious, and the bearer of advantage to these thy fellow-towns- I 
men. But when the sovereign, whoever he oe that is your 
chieftain, shall be present, then shall he heur and know all j 
but in the interim, by no means be thou a villain. 

Ch. Much and forcible reason is there to be awed at the 
sentiments uttered by thee, old man ; for they have been spe- 
cified in no light words : but I am content that the princes of 
our land take cognizance of these matters. 

(Ed. And where, strangers, is the present lord of this your 
country ? 

Ch. He resides in the city his fathers held in our land; 
but the messenger who fetched me also hither is gone to 
bring him. 



♦ Thus Lear : ** I am a man 

More sinned against than sinning.'' 
t ^iv o7s sell. deoTs according to Hermann. Ehnsley thought xdXwrg, 
used for Karata^ws. 
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CEd. And think ye that he will have any respect or regard 
for the blind, that he himself should come near me ? 

Ch. Assuredly, that is, when he shall hear what thy 
name is. 

CEd. But who is he that will tell him this tale ? 

Ch. Long is the way ; but many a saying of the way- 
farers are wont to circulate at random, which he hearing, be 
sure, will come ; for much, old man, does thy name spread 
amongst all^ so that even if he be slumbering at his leisure, 
hearing it is thou he will come hitherward in haste. 

CEd. But in happy hour may he come both for his own 
country and for me : for what good man is not his own 
friend ? * 

Ant. O Jove, what shall I say, whither turn my thoughts, 
my father ? 

CEd. Nay, what is it my child Antigone ? 

Ant. I see a woman drawing nearer to us, niounted on an 
^tnean steed, t while on her head a Thessalian cap shield- 
ing her from the sun encircles her countenance. What shall 
I say ? Is it ? Is it not ? or do my senses wander ? I both 
affirm it, and deny, and know not what to say. Ah unhappy ! 
It is none else ; with a bright glance she hails me by the eye 
as she draws near, and gives proof that this is plainly Ismene 
in person and none other. 

GSd. How saidst thou, my child ? 

Ant. That I behold thy child and my sister, but this mo- 
ment thou mayest discover her by her voice. 

ISMENE. 

Oh double salutation of a father and sister to me most de- 
lightful, how, having hardly found you, can I in the next 
place for sorrow hardly look upon you ! 

CEd. My child, art thou come? 

Ism. Ah, father, distressful to look on ! 

CEd. My child, hast thou appeared ? 

Ism. Aye. not at least without trouble to me. 

CEd. Emorace me, my daughter. 

Ism. I clasp you both together. 

(Ed. Ah ! seed of a common stock ! 

Ism. O sadly wretched family ! 

€Bd. Meanest thou of her and me 7 



* CEMipus says this in allusion both to himself and to Theseus. 
Similarly the psalmist, " Aa long as thou doest good to thyself, men 
will speak well of thee." ^ 

t For the excellence of the Sicilian horses see Pindar's odes toHSiero- 
of Syracuse, whom he calls founder of iEtna. 
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Ism. And of unfortunate me the third. 

(Ed. My child, but wherefore hast thou come? 

IsM. From precaution on thy account, my sire. 

(Ed. From a longing to see me? 

Ism. Yes, and for a message besides, myself the bearer, 
with the only one of our domestics whom I had faithful to 
me. 

(Ed. But the young men thy brethren, where were they for 
the toil ? 

Ism. They are where they are. Dire are llueir present 
deeds. \ 

(Ed. Out on them both, all fashioned as they are in nature, 
and breeding of daily life in likeness to the customs of 
Egypt ! * For there the males sit in-doors working at 
the loom, while their consorts always are procuring the 
means of support raised out of doors ; but they whose proper 
care it was to take this trouble off your hands^ my daughters, 
are keeping house at home like maidens, while you in their 
room weary yourselves in relief of my miseries, wretch that 
I am. One of you, from the moment she left off the nurture 
of a child, and acquired strength of frame, perpetually, to her 
sad fortune wandering with me, is the old man's guide, many 
a time straying famished and barefooted through the wild 
forest, and suffering, poor victim, from many a storm and 
many a scorching sun, she holds but secondary the comforts 
of her residence at home, if her father can be maintained. 
But thou, my child^ heretofore hast come forth without the 
Thebans' privity, bringing thy father all the prophecies which 
were divulged touching this mortal mould, and stoodest up 
my trusty protectress when I was being ejected from my 
country ; and now again what tidings bringing to thy father 
comest thou, Ismene ? what moving cause has roused thee 
from home? For thou comest not empty-handed at least, 
this I well know, nor without conveying to me some alarm. 

Ism. The hardships I underwent, my father, in my search 
for thy abode, where thou wert inhabiting, I will pass by 

* Diodorus Siculus (i. 27.) thinks that the female ascendancy preva- 
lent in Egypt, arose from a wish to perpetuate the memory of Isis' 
beneficent reign. The scholiast on Sophocles attributes the effeminacy 
of the Egyptian males to a policy of Sesostris, similar to that recom- 
mended by Croesus to his conqueror. Whatever cause produced the 
petticoat government of that land, it has been sufficiently atoned for 
since, by the degraded condition of the women in Egypt for centuries 
past. One mi^ht conjecture chess to have been invented on the banks 
of the Nile during the prevalence of the ancient manners, but for the 
high^ claims of the Lydians to inventions of the sort, who moreovcF, 
if Omphale may be taken as a specimen, were much on a par with 
their southern neighbours in female consequence. ' 
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and omit ; for I have no wish twice to be pained, both in the 
suffering them and again anew in the recital. But the mis- 
chiefs which now environ thy two luckless sons, to signify 
those to thee have I come. For ere while their strong desire 
was both to resign the chrone to Creon, and to refrain from 
polluting the city, when they reasoned over ^he long-existing 
destruction of their race, how it had fallen on thy doomed 
house : but now from some higher power and from a depraved 
mind there has arisen between them trebly wretched a baleful 
feud, to appropriate to themselves the sovereignty and kingly 
sway. And the younger and inferior in time of birth, deprives 
the elder bom Polynices* of his throne, and has expelled him 
from his country. But he, as is the prevailing rumour amongst 
us, having retired in exile to the vale of Argos, is attaching 
to him both a new connection and armed friends confederate , 
as if Argos were- forthwith either to surpass the Cadmeian ? 
plain in glory, or to exalt it to heaven. This is no sortf of 
words, my father, but fearful facts. Thy troubles, however, 
in what way the gods will commiserate, I cannot learn. 

CEd. Why, hadst thou at this time a hope that the gods 
would take any thought for me, that 1 might at length be 
saved ? 

Ism. Yes, that have I, from the present oracles at least, my 
father. 

C£d. Of what natuie these ? and what has been prophesied, 
my child 1 

Ism. That thou]: wilt one day be an object of search to the 
men of that land both in Jlealh anj[ life, for their own safety's 
sake. 

CEd. But who could derive benefit from such an one as I ? 

Ism. 'Tis said that on thee depends their power. 

(Ed. Why the^, when 1 no longer am, then it seems I api a 
made man. 

Ism. Yes, for now the gods stablish thee, before now they . 
cast thee down. ' 

CEd. Yet 'tis a paltry favour to set up in age one who in 
youth has fallen. 

Ism. Be assvtred, however, that Creon, on account of these 
things, will shortly come, and in no long time. 

CBd. To do what, my daughter? — tell me. 

* Euripides, on the contrary, makes Eteocles the elder, and is sup- 
ported by other writers. 

t " sort," contemptuously : " ye shall be slain all the sort of you." 
X "That thou." Hermann complains here of a want of judgment in 
the poet, in having excited liis hearers to the expectation of some new 
oracle, when about to produce notliing more than they were already in- 
formed of by (£dipus. 
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Ism. To place thee near the Cadmean land, that they may 
have thee in their power ; but thou mayest not enter the boun- 
daries of the land. 

(Ed. What aid is there from me lying at their gates % \ 

IsM. Tl^y tomb if deprived of its just honours threateni 
them with danger.* \ 

OBix' Even without a god, any one might learn this at least \ 
by his natural sense. 

Ism. On account of this, therefore, do they wish to place 
you near the land, not where you may be your own master. 

(Ed. Will they even enshroud me in the dust of Thebes ? 

Ism. Nay, the blood of kindred forbids you, O father. 

(Ed. Of me then sure they never shall obtain possession. 

Ism. This therefore shall at some time be a heavy woe to 
the sons of Cadmus. 

(Ed. What conjecture having arisen, my child t 

Ism. By thy wrath, f when they shall stand at thy sepulchre. 

(Ed. But from whom hearing what you pronounce, do you 
relate it, my child? 

Ism. From men sent to consult the gods, returning from the 
Delphic shrine. 

(Ed. And has Phoebus declared these things to depend upon 
me? 

Ism. So they bring report, coming to the plain of Thebe.{ 

(Ed. Which then of my sons heard this ? 

Ism. Both alike, indeed ; and well do they fully know it. 

(Ed. And yet did these basest wretches, when they, heard ' 
this, place the kinffly power before the regret of me t 

Ism. I grieve to near the intelligence ; but still I bear it. 

(Ed. Qut mav the gods never quench to them this fated 
strife ;§ and witn me may the iksue rest concerning this com- 
bat in which they now engage,.and uplift the spears so should 
neither he who now holds the sceptre and throne remain, nor • 

§ Recto dwrvx^i^, quodjastis honoriJbus carens significare videtur. Tali 
sepuUurae ne traderetur (Edipus, metuebant ThcMini ab oraculo moniti, 
nee tamen eum in patria sepelire volebant. Hoc constat e v. 407. 
Elmsley. 

♦ An allusion is made to the invasion of Attica by the Thebans j and 
victory is of course promised to the Athenians. The whole of this play, 
indeed, abounds with instances of flattery, and similar presages of tri- 
umph. The poet knew his countrymen : — no people in the world were 
ever more easily captivated with praise, when it was bestowed upon 
them universally ; or more credulous of calumny, when it attached to an 
individual. 

t When the noun is in the singular, it must be understood as meaning 
the nymph Thebe, and is thus most poetically and correctly rendered. 

§ The curses which (Edipus imprecates on his sons throughout this 
play, are bitter and strong, and perhaps we might add unnatural. He 
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he who I19.S goke forth ever return again to the city. They, 
at least, neitheii retained nqr defended me, their parent, thus 
with loss of hopours driven out of the country ; but in expul- 
sioa was I sent away by them, and was proclaimed forth an 
exile. Yotf may say that the city then reasonably vouchsafed 
this gift to my wishes. No, in truth ; since on that very day, 
when my spirit boiled, and it was sweetest to me to die, and 
to he stoned with stones, no one appeared to gratify this de- 
sire ; but when already, after a lapse of time, all my griefs 
were mellowed, and 1 nad learnt that my anger had rushed 
forth too severe an avenger of my former sins, then at length, 
after long stay, the state drove me by force from the land. 
But they, offspring of a father, and able to aid a father, were 
unwilling to do it ; and, for want of a small word,* I wander- 
ed abroad an exile and a beggar. But from these two, who 
are virgins, I receive, as far as their nature permits them, both 
the sustenance of life, and security on the earth, and the offices 
of kindred. Those, in preference to a father, chose to sway 
thrones and sceptres, and to lord it o'er the land : but neither 
at all shall they gain me as an ally, nor shall ever any enjoy- 
ment o( the empire of Cadmus come to them. This have I 
known, both hearing the oracles from her, and revolving in 
my mind at the same time the things that were of old deliver- 
ed, which Phoebus hath erst consummated to me. Therefore 
let them both send Creon to search me out, and whosoever 
else is powerful in the state : for if you, oh strangers, are wil- 
ling to defend me, along with these awful goddesses, who 
preside o'er your people, you will procure a mighty saviour to 
this city, and troubles to my enemies. 

is what Dr. Johnson would have called ** a good hater :" — stem and im- 
placaUe, he seldom or never forgets his wrongs, and seems to feel like 

How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 

The cause of this may perhaps be found in the ingratitude with which 
Sophocles was treated by his own children. We are told by Cicero, that 
this very play was written at the time that his sons presented a petition 
■;^ to court, to have him removed from the management of his own affairs 
^on account of idiotcy. The poet's whole defence consisted in reading 
this splendid production ; and he was not only acc[uitted of the charge, 
but applauded to the skies. Happy the poet that lived amid such a peo- 
ple ; and happy the people that could boast of such a poet ! 

* That is, for want of a small word spoken by his sons in his defence. 
In this interpretation I follow Brunck, though neither one of the wisc X 
of men, nor test of conmientators. Others take tiros in the meaning it 
sometimes bears of vnSyiia, res, and translate it " on account of small 
crime." Granting the sins of (Edipus to have been involuntary, it would 
scarcely however be decent to make him talk of patricide and incest as 
such trifling matters. 



( 
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Ch. CEdipus indeed is worthy of pity ; both himself, and 
these his daughters : but since you introduce yourself in these 
words as the saviour of this land, I wish to recommend to you 
what is expedient. 

GQd. O dearest, interpret it to me, as now about to perform 
every thing. 

Ch. Institute now an expiation to those divinities to whom 
you first came, and whose plain you have trodden. 

(Ed. In what modes 1 — oh strangers instruct me. 

Ch. First bring sacred libations from the perennial fount, 
touching them with holy hands. 

CEd. And when I have taken the pure stream 1 

Ch. There are cups, work of a skilful artificer, the heads 
and double handles of which do thou crown. 

(Ed. With boughs or threads? or in what way t 

Ch. Wreathing them with the new-shorn wool of a young 
Iamb. 

(Ed. Well ; — but as to what remains, where is it fitting that 
I should accomplish it? 

Ch, To pour the libations, turning to the risilig mom.* 

(Ed. Shall I pour them from these urns you speak of? 

Ch. Three streams at least ;t but the last entire. 

(Ed. With what having filled this, shall I offer it?— Teach 
me also this. 

Ch. With water and with honey. Add no wine. 

(Ed. And when the earth with dark verdure shall have 
drank these ? 

Ch. Placing in it thrice nine boughs of olive, with both 
hands, utter over them thesie prayers. 

* The practice of turning to the sun on solemn occasions, or even ad- 
dressing him as he rose, was a common superstition among the ancients. 
It is not exactly known what was the purport of this form ; but it pro- 
bably originated in the religious grandeur of the scene, and the emotions 
excited in the breast of the votary by the visible presence of the god. 
Clytemnestra, in the EUectra, goes forth to tell her alarming dream to the 
rising sun :-— 

Toia^ra to9 irap6vT0Sf hvij^ *HXt6) 
SstKvwt TovvaPf iitX^oif ^jiyovfiivov, 

Cratinus also mentions it as a religious ceremony : — 

*Ay< ih vpds ?w irpdrov &ir6vTU}v forw, 
Kal Xajtpdvs xipal "L^tvov neydXrjv, 

And in the Necyomantia of Lucian we are told by Menippus, that, pre- 
paratory to his descent to Hades, Mithrobarzanes the Chaldean conduct- 
ed him at day-break to the banks of the Euphrates, irpds dvariWovra rdv 
HXioVy prjoiv Tiva fioKphv htiXiyiav. 

f Hrryal hoc loco poetice voccmtur libaiiones. Verte igitur, Temas q^ii- 
dem libationeSf forsan e tribus poculis. Heaths 
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CBd. These I wish to heat, fbr they are of the ^eatest con- 
sequence. 

Ch. As we call them the benevolent goddesses, that they 
may thus with benevolent hearts receive their suppliant, who 
brings us safety, do you yourself implore ; or if there is any 
other in your place, uttering unintelligible sounds, and not ex- 
alting the voice. Then slow depart, without turning back. 
When yott have done these things, 1 with confidence would 
stand by you ; but otherwise, oh stranger, I should be inclined 
to fear concerning you. 

(Ed. Oh, my daughters, do ye hear these stranger -dwellers 
in this land? 

Ism. We have heard ; and do you command what it is £t' 
ting to do. 

&D. By me the way may not be trodden ; for I am deficient 
in the want of power and in the want of sight, — two evils : 
but let one of you, going, perform these things ; for I am of 
opinion, that one soul, if it be present with kindly feeling, will 
suffice in place of ten thousand in working this expiation. But 
with speed do ye something ; only leave not me alone, for my 
body would not be able to crawl on unassisted, nor at least 
without a guide. 

Ism. I go to perform it ; but the place where I shall find the 
requisites, this I wish to learn. 

Ch. In that part of this grove, oh stranger maid ; and if you 
have need of any thing, there is a dweller in the place who 
will inform you. 

Ism. I will then, if you please, go for this purpose : but do- 
thou, Antigone, here watch our father ; for if any one toil for 
a parent, it is not fitting to bear remembrance of the toil.* 

Ch. It is dreadful indeed, oh stranger, again to awaken a 
grief that has already long slumbered, yet still I long to en- 

quire.t 

CEd. What is this? 

Ch. Concerning that sorrow which has arisen, wretched 
and inextricable, with which you have struggled. 



♦ This were a fine sentiment, if it came from any lips but those of tlic 
■elfish and unamiable Ismene. She cannot do the most trifling piece of 
service to her father without making a fuss about it, and taking credit to 
herself for her exertions. 

t If the Chorus had been possessed of a common share of deliceu^y or 
politeness, they would have restrained their longings, especially as they 
seem already to have been sufficiently acquainted with the revolting 
subject There was an awkward pause, however, occasioned by the de- 
parture of Ismene *, and they thought, perhaps, this conversation more 
dignified than a discourse on the state of the weather or any other vul- 
gar topic, 

6 
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CBd. Do not, by thy kospitable title, open it up:-— I hare 
endured abhorred deeds. 

Cb. I wisb, stranger, to hear correctly that report which 
iias spread far, and nowhere yet ceased. 

(Ed. Woe is me ! 

Ch. Acquiesce, I beseech thee. 

CSd. Alas! alas! 

Ch. Obey me, for I also [will obey you] as far as you re* 
c^re. 

(Ed. I have endured, oh strangers, the worst of ills ; I have 
endured them unwillingly, heaven knows ; and of these, nought 
was of my own choice. 

Ch. But to what are they to be ascribed? 

(Ed. The state bound me, all ignorant, in an evil union, in 
the accursed bane of wedlock. 

Ch. Didst thou with thy mother, as I hear, fill a bed that is 
horrible to name ? 

(Ed. Oh me! these things, stranger, are death to hear; but 
these two from me — 

Ch. How say est thou? 

(Ed. Daughters, yet twin curses — * 

Ch. OJove! 

(Ed. Sprung from the throes of a common mother. 

Ch. And are they then thy daughters, and common sisters, 
can it be,t of their father? 

(Ed. Woe! 

Ch. Woe indeed ! Thou hast suffered the accumulation of 
ten thousand ills.^ 

(Ed. I have suffered things to be borne without oblivion. 

Ch. Thou hast done. 

(Ed. I have not done. 

Ch. How, pray ? 

(Ed. I received a gift, which, would that I, wretched, had 
never merited to win from the state. 

♦ ViJgo vaiScs 8^0 S* irat. Id Heathius verti jussit, Jilti vero duo noxce. 
Gluem Elmsleius miratur non vidisse filias rraXdas, filios autem ira ab 
CEdipo nominari. Ego utrumqlie miror. Nihil enim istis interpreta- 
tionious fingi invenustius potest. Filiorum nulla hie mentio. Hcr, inquit, 
ex me nata suntJUia quidem dua, sed dua noxce. Nempe et ipsse labem 
originis gerunt, et patri, qui genuit, opprobria sunt. Ita haec etiam 
Brunckium intellexisse puto. HaiS€ recte dedit Elmsleius, pariterque, 
quod nonnulli libri habent, ira, Hermann.) 

t " can it be ?" is expressed in the emphatic particle y«, which is fre- 
(juently used in this sense, and is not always very easy to give correctly 
in English. 

{ 'ETTiffrpo^at xaKwVy vortices nudorum. Musgr. Scholiastes avvaOfioi' 
ctis. Winsenius cumuli^ Brunckiits reciprocaiUmes, Reisigius vidssiiudines. 
Tarn multas significationes habet ^Trtcrrpo^^, quarum vix ulla ab hoc loco 
prorsus aliena est, ut optimam eligere difficilUmum sit. Elmsley. 
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Cfi. Unhappy man ; what then ? — thon didst commit the 
murder. 

<£d. What is this? and what dost thou wish to learn f 

Oh. Of a father? 

(Kd. Alas \ thou hast inflicted sickening grief on grief; 

Oh. ThoQ didst slay. 

<Ed. I slew, — but I have — 

Ch. What? 

<Ed. Somewhat to justify me.* 

Ch. How? 

CEd. I will tell ; for I both slew and destroyed unwittingly, 
and innocent by law, and ignorant, I approached the deed. 

Ch. But here is the king, Theseus, son of ^geus, sent forth 
from the city by the fame of thee. 

THfiSEDS,t 

Learning from many, both in former time, the bloody des- 
truction of your eyes, have I recognized you, O son of Laius ; 
and now in the way hearing of you, I the more fully know 
you ; for both your garb and your wretched head show u« who 
you are: and pitying you, unhappy (Edipus, I wish to ask 
you, having what supplication to me or to the state, have you 
come, both you yourself, and slie, the unfortunate maiden by 
your side ? Inform me ; for you would mention some dreadful 
task, from which I would shrink ; since I myself at least know 
how a stranger, like you, I was reared abroad, and how iii 
man's estate I struggled with the greatest number of dangers 
in my own person, in the land of strangers. From no one 
therefcJre who Was a stranger, as you are now, would I turn 
away, so as not to assist in saving him;:]: for I have known 

* Claod dicit, ?x" ^^ f^* ^P^^ ^^'^^ ^^t ^^^ ^t intelligendwn : kabet ea 
res mihi eiiquid venuB nJacHjusHHa. 

t The character of Theseus is represented in a way that must hare 
been highly agreeable to the descendants of the people he ruled. He is 
full of the most dignified and moral sentiments, and displays his gene- 
rosity and pity in a very interestino; manner. It might appear hyper- 
critical to mention our only objection, that he is, perhaps, rather stiff, 
and not sufficiently spirited and fiery for the boldest hero of chivalrous 
antiquity, 

t Virgil had this passage in his view in his speech of Dido to iBneas : — 

" Me quoquc per multos similis fortuna labores 
Jactatam, hac demum voluit consistere terra. 
Non ignara mall, miseris succurrere disco." 

The bard of Mantua was apt to help himself very liberally both from the 
Greek and Roman authors. It would scarcely, however, be fair to say 
that he had been " at a great feast of the poets, and stolen all tlie scraps ;" 
for it must beconfessed that he had the taste to select the richest dainties 
and choicest morsels from the good things of his neighbours. 
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that I am a man, and that to me there is no more share in to- 
morrow's day than to you. 

(Ed. Theseus, your generous spirit has displayed itself in 
a few words, so as to require me to sav little : for you have 
declared who I am, and from what fatner sprung, and from 
what land I came ; so that nothing more remains to me than 
to say what I seek, and the tale is sped. . 

Th. This very thing now teach me, in order that I may 
fully learn it. 

(Ed. I come to hestow on you, as a gift, this my wretched 
body, no goodly object to the view ; but the advantages to be 
derived from it are of greater consequence than fairness of 
form. 

Th. And what good do you, coming, claim to bring? 

(Ed. In time you may learn it, not at all at present. 

Th. Why, in what time will your gift be made mani- 
fest? 

(Ed. When I die, and you shall become my burier. 

Th. You ask the last office^ of life ; but the things interme- 
diate, you have either forgotten, or hold in no account. 

(Ed. For there these are concentrated to me.* 

Th. But in a trifle you ask this favour of me. 

(Ed. Look to it however : this contest is not trifling ; — no 
by no means. 

Th. Whether do you speak of the affairs of your childrett^ 
or of me. 

(Ed. They would compel me to repair thither. 

Th. But if they at least wish it, it is not creditable to you 
to fly. 

(Ed. But they, when I myself wished [to remain] did not 
permit me. 

Th. O foolish man, anger in misfortune is not good. 

(Ed. When you have heard me, school me ; but at present 
bear with me. 

Th. Instruct me, for without judgment it does not befit me 
to speak. 

(Ed. I have suffered, O Theseus, dreadful ills on ills. 

Th. Will you speak of (he ancient calamity of your race? 

(Ed. No, in truth ; since every one of the Greeks at least 
talks of this. 

Th. For with what ill beyond the lot of man are you 
afflicted ? 

(Ed. Thus it is with me; I was driven from my land by 
my own seed 5 and it is never permitted me, as being the slayer 
of a father, to return again. 

* " In hoc enim uno, (i. e. si meam sepulturam curaveris,) reliqua ilia 
continentur^" Musgraye. 
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Th. How, in truth, should they send for you, so as to live 
apart ? * 

(Ed. The words of heaven compel them. 

Th. Dreading what suffering from oracles? 

CEd. That it is fated that they should fall hy the stroke in 
this land.f 

Th. And how should my interests and theirs become 
hostile ? 

CEd. O dearest son of iBgeus, to the gods alone old age is 
not contingent, nor indeed ever to die ; but every thmg else 
does all-powerful time confound. The vigour of the earth in- 
deed decays, and the vigour of the body decays ; faith dies, 
and falsehood springs up ; and the same gale hath never at 
all blown, neither to friends, nor to state towards state. For 
to some indeed already, and to others in after time, the things 
that are sweet become* bitter, and again friendly. And now if 
every thing is prosperously tranquil to Thebes with you, in- 
finite time will, in his course, beget an infinite number of days 
and nights, in which, from an insignificant cause, they will 
dissolve with the spear their present harmony of* plighted 
right hands in that place where J my sleeping and ensepul- 
chred corpse, long cold, shall drink their warm blood, if Jove 
be still Jove, and Phoebus son of Jove be true. But as it is 
not pleasant to utter words that should be undisturbed, § per- 
mit me to go on in the way I have begun, only preserving 
your own raith, and you shall never say that you received 
CEdipus an unprofitable inhabitant of these places here, if the 
gods do not deceive me. 

Ch. O king, even before hath this man shown himself as 
about to consummate these, and such as these promises to 
this land. 

Th. Who, in truth, would expel kindly feeling towards a 
naan like this,|| to whom, in the first place, there is ever with 
us the common altar of our friendship of the spear ? And 
next coming a suppliant of the goddesses, he pays no small 
tribute to this land and to me : which things revering, I will 

♦ Miratur Theseus, quomodo revocent^ (Edipum Thebani ita, ut ill6 
tamenpropter parricidium non ingrediatur fines coram. Hermann. 

t (Edipus, more than. once in this play, is not quite correct as to the 
place where he denounces the fall of his sons ; but poets must be allowed 
some licence, and prophets some mystery. 

I Heath, Elmsley, and Hermann, translate Iva in eo loco tiM. Schaefer 
alone tionsiders it as denoting time, and not place. 

§ TdKtvnr Iir»? is taken by some in the way I have given it, as words 
of awful sanctity; by others, as meaning the fixed and unalterable 
oracles. 

II Or it may be, " Who would reject the offered kindness of a man 
like this?" 

6* 
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never cast away my favour to this man ; but, on the contrary, 
will give him a seat in the land. But if it is agreeable to the 
stranger to remain here, 1 will appoint thee to watch him;* 
or if it is agreeable to go along with me, I grant you, O CEdi- 
pus, deciding on one of these to avail yourself of it; for in 
that way 1 will coincide with you. 

(Ed. O Jove, may est thou oestow thy blessings on such 
men as these ! 

Tii. What then do you wish ? to go to my palace? 

(Ed. [1 would] if at least it were lawful to me : but this 
here is the spot — 

Tn. In which you will do whaf? for I will not oppose you. 

CEd. In which I will conquer those who cast me out. 

Tn. You would boast a great gift of your residence here. 

CEd. If, while 1 accomplish it, there remain to you at least 
those things you promise. 

Th. Be confident as to the part of this man, at least. I will 
never betray you. 

(Ed. I will not indeed pledge you, like a wicked man, by 
an oath. 

Th. You would gain nothing farther at least than by my 
word. 

(Ed. How then will you act ? 

Th. Of what does the fear principally possess you 1 

(Ed. Men will come. 

Th. But to these it will be a care. 

(Ed. Take heed leaving me. 

Th. Do not teach me what it befits me to do. 

(Ed. There is need to one who fears. 

Th. My heart does not fear. 

(Ed. You know not the threats. 

Th. I know that no man shall carry you hence against my 
will. Many a threat and may a vain word has anger me- 
naced J but when the mind returns to itself, the threats are 
vanished. And to them, even though there has been courage 
given to say terrible things about taking you away, I know 
that the sea hither will appear long, and not to be sailed. 1 
therefore bid you be confident, even without my care, if Phce- 
bus conducted you : and still, though I be not present, 1 know 
that my name will protect you from suffering ilU. 

Chorus. 
Thou hast come, O stranger, to the seats of this Iand,t 

* Addressing this injunction to the Chorus. 

t I have endeavoured to avoid the unpleasant pleonasm which deforms 
the opening of this beautiful chorus. I must, however, inform my readers, 
that it were perhaps more correctly rendered, "Thou hast come, O 
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renowned for the steed; to seats the fairest on earth, the 
chalky Colonus ;* where the vocal nightingale, chief abound- 
ing, trills her plaintive note in the green vales, tenanting the 
dark-hued ivy and the leafy grove of the god, untrodden [by 
mortal foot,] teeming with fruits, impervious to the sun, and 
unshaken by the winds of every storm ; where Bacchus ever 
roams in revelry companioning his divine nurses. f And ever 
day by day the narcissus, with its beauteous clusters, bursts 
into bloom by^ heaven's dew, the ancient coronet of 'the mighty 
goddesses, and the saflfroa with golden ray ; nor do the sleep- 
less founts J that feed the channels of Cephisus fail, but ever, 
each day, it rushes o'er the plains with its stainless wave, 
fertilizing the bosom of the earth ; nor have the choirs of the 
Muses spurned this clime ; nor Venus, too, of the golden rein.^ 
And there is a tree, such as 1 hear not to have ever sprung in' 
the land of Asia, nor in the mighty Doric island of Pelops, a 
tree unplanted by hand, of spontaneous growth, terror of the 
hQstile spear, § which flourishes chiefly in this region, the 
leaf of the azure olive that nourishes our young. This shall 
neither any one in youth nor in old age, marking for destruc- 
tion, and having laid it waste with his hand, set its divinity at 
nought ; for the^ye that never closes of Morian || Jove regards 
it, and the blue-eyed Minerva. And I have other praise for 
this mother-city to tell, the noblest gift of the mighty divinity, 
the highest vatint, that she is the nurse of chivalry, renowned 
for the steed and unrivallfed on the main ; for thou, O sove- 
reign Neptune, son of Saturn, hast raised lier to this glory, 
having first, in these fields, founded the bit to tame the horse; 

stranger, to the .best seats of the land of this earth." Elmsley alone of 
the editors of this play, has sanctioned the construction ado{}ted above. 

* This is often translated, by way of being gay, ** the silvery Colo- 
nus." Besides that the epithet is rather unmeaning, it is very bad t€iste 
to take any liberties which violate the locality of the scene, and destroy 
the natural picture to the eye. 

t The nymphs of Nysa received the infant Bacchus after the death of 
Semeie, and nursed him amid the mountains. There are frequent allu- 
sions to this circumstance to be found in the poets. Thus Eurip. 
Cyclop. 4. 

^Q Bptf/ite 

Nifiipas dpefas lK\iir<av (oj(pv irpo<f>oi)i, 

Hyginus, Astron. Poet. lib. ii. 17. — "Liberum patrem utredderent 

nutricibus nymphis." 

I Sophocles here avails himself of the poetical licence, at least if we 
may ^jii^credit in preference to the accurate Strabo ; — 6 filv Kri<p(aaos — 
^etn6djna^y$'^y(»9, Olpovs il fietovrai reX^uf. 

§ Even -the Lacedaemonians, in their ravages of Attica, spared this 
consecrated tree. 

Ii The sacred olives were called, for what reason it is not well known, 
Moplii ; and the god who protected them had hence his title of Morian, 
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and the well-pulled oar dashed forth by the hand, bounds 
marvellously through the brine, tracking on the hundfred-fodt- 
ed* daughters of Nereus. 

Ant. O plain, highest commended with praises, now it is 
iBtting for you to make manifest these brilliant eulogies. 

(Ed. And what new event is there, my child ? 

Ant: Creon here, oh father, approaches near us, not with- 
out attendants. 

(Ed. Dearest old man, from you now already may the goal 
of safety appear to me. 

Ch. Be confident, the safety shall be present ; for though I 
am an old man, the strength of this^land hath not grown old. 

Creon. 

Ye men, indigenous inhabitants of this soil,t I perceive from 
your eyes that you have felt some sudden fear at my approach, 
whom neither fear, nor assail with evil word ; for 1 come not 
as wishing to do any thing^ since I indeed am an old man, and 
I know that I come to a city which, if any other in Greece, 
is mighty in power. But I, of such an age, was sent to per- 
suade this man to follow me to the Cadmean p^in, not 
from the bidding of one, but charged by all the citizens, since 
it appertains by affinity to me, most of all the city, to mourn 
the sufferings of this man. But, O wretched CEdipus, listen- 
ing to me, cetum home: all the people of Cadmus juitly in- 
vite you, and of these I most of all, m as much as, if I were 
not by nature the basest of men, I grieve more over your mis- 
fortunes, seeing you unhappy, being indeed a stranger, and 
ever a wanderer, and going m want of life's subsistence by the 
aid of a single attendant : whom 1, wretched, never thought 
would have fallen into so much of contumelious suffering, as 
she in her misery has fallen, always ministering to you and to 
your person with the food of beggary, of such an age, yet not 
having experienced wedlock, but the prey of every one who 
meets her to ravish. Have I not then, oh miserable man that 
I am, uttered a wretched repioach against you, and me, and 
our whole race? But, for it is impossible to conceal the 
things that are exposed to the view, do you now, oh (Edipus, 
by the gods of our country, obeying me, conceal them, having 

* This does not imply that each of the daughters had a hundred feet, 
but that being "fifty in number, they mustered, at the usual allowance of 
two a-piece, this quantity altogether. The conceit is silly, mean, and 
xmworthy of the poet. 

t Brunck has much improved the text here, by substituting lyy^^tU for 
the old reading, x^Y'viTi. The epithet is used -with much address by the 
insidious Creon ; for there was no point on which the Athenians lov^ 
RiQre to bo^omplimented. than on being yvyiPcTi or aird^OoveSf the abo- 
ri^nal inhabitants of the soiL 
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been willing to return to the city and homes of your fathers, 
bidding friendly farewell to this city, for she is worthy of it : 
but your city, at home, may with right be more revered being 
of old your nurse. 

CEd. Oh thou who darest every thiiig, and who from every 
just speech extractest the devices of wile, why do you attempt 
these things, and why do you, a second time, wish to catch 
me in what I should most grieve when caught ? For formerly, 
when I was afflicted with domestic evils, when it was agree- 
able to me to be exiled from the land, you were not willing to 
grant this favour to my wish : but when already I was satiated 
with an^er, and it was sweet to me to spend my days in my 
home, then you drove me out and cast me forth ; nor then 
was the tie of kindred by any means dear to you. And now 
again, when you see this city meeting me with benevolence, 
and all its people, you attempt to drag me away, proposing 
harsh measures in a soft way. And yet what pleasure is this 
to love people against their will 1 as if any one to youy press- 
ing to obtam, should grant nothing, nor wish to aid you, but 
to you, having your mind satisfied with what you required, 
should then give it when the favour procures no gratitude, 
would not you reap this a vain pleasure ? Such things do you 
indeed also offer to me, in word good, but in fact evil : and to 
these also will I tell it. that I may prove you base. You come 
tp take me away, not tnat you may conduct me home, but that 
you miy place me by your borders, and that your city may be 
freed to you unhurt by evils from this land. These thmgs 
are not granted to you : but those are, my avenging spirit ever 
dwelling there in the land; and to my sons it is permitted to 
obtain at least so great a portion of the soil as only to die in. 
Do I not then conceive ,1t)etter of the affairs of Thebes than 
you % Much better, sure, inasmuch as I hear them from more 
unerring sources, from Phoebus,* and from Jove himself, who 
is his sire. But your falsified lips have come hither, having 
much tongue-doughtiness ; but by your speech you will gain 
more harnl than safety. But, for I know that I will not thus 
persuade you, go, and suffer us to live here ; for not even far- 
ing thus, shall we live unhappily, if we are contented. 

Cr. Whether do you deem, in your present words, that I 
an[i more unfortunate as regards your affairs, or you, as regards 
your own? 

CEd. It is most agreeable to me, indeed, if you are neither 
able to persuade me, nor those beside me. 

* The ancient superstition was, that Phcnbus only retailed the oracles 
which he received ^rom his futlier Jove. Thus -£scliylus in the Sup- 
plices : — 

Zchi lyKdOcT Ao^(a, 
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Cr. Unhappy hwh, neither hy time do you appear to kare 
given birth to wisdom, but nourish the bane of old age. 

CBd. You are powerful with the tongue ; but I nerer knew 
him a just man^ who makes a good story out of every case. 

Cr. It is a different thing to speak much, and to speak to 
the point. 

CEd. As you forsooth utter these things both Mefly and to 
the point. 

Cr. No, in truth, to whomsoever at least there is a mind 
like that in you. 

(En. Depart, for I will speak also for these, npr watch me,^ 
directing where it is fitting I should dwell. 

Cr. I call these to witness, not you, what words you give, 
in answer even to those who are your friends. If I should 
ever seize you — 

CEd. And who shall seize me againist the will of these my 
allies 7 

Cr. Assuredly, even exclusive of these things, f you shall 
grieve. 

OEd. With what sort of deed do you threaten this ? 

Cr. Of your two daughters, having just seized one, I have 
sent her away, and the other I will quickly bear off. 

CEd. Woe is me ! 

Cr. You shall speedily have reason to wail these things 
more. 

CEd. Have you my child ? 

Cr. Aye, and shall have this one too, in no long time. 

(Ed. Oh strangers! What will ye do? Will ye betray me? 
and will ye not drive away the impious man from this land? 

Ch. Away, stranger, out with speed, for neither now dost 
thou work what is just, nor previously didst thou. 

Cr. If she will not go willingly, it must be your office to 
conduct her away against her will. 

Ant. Woe is me, unhappy woman ! Whither shall I fly ? 
What aid shall I gain from gods or men? 

Ch. What doest thou, oh stranger? 

Cr. 'I will not touch this man, but her, mine own.t 

CEd. Oh, princes of the land! 

Ch. Oh stranger ! thou doest not what is just. 

Cr. It is just. 

Ch. How just 1 

* *E^op/ibJv may also be as correctly translated in the sense we always 
meet witli it in Thucydides, "holding your station over against me." 

t That is, " exclusive of my overpowering your defenders, and carry- 
ing you off." 

t ** My kinswoman," which she was by being the daughter of his 
sister Jocasta, This was but an indifferent plea, however, for carrying 
her off from her father. 
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Cb. I eany away mine own. 

Ant. Oh state ! 

Ch. What doest thou, oh stranger? Will you not let her 
go ? Gluickly shall you come to the trial of arms. 

Gb. Hold off. 

Ch. Not from you at least, while bent on these things. 

OEd. For you war with the state, if you injure me in aught. 

Ch. Have I not foretold this ? 

Ch. Let go the maid immediately from your hands. 

Ch. Command not those things of which you are not 
master. 

Cb. I bid you let go, 

Ch. And I bid you proceed on your way. Come hither, 
come, come, ye dwellers in the place. The city, my city, is 
violated by force. Hither come to me. 

Ant. Oh strangers I strangers ! I, wretched, am dragged 
away. 

CEd. Where, my child, are you 1 

Ant. I go away by force. 

CEd. Stretch forth, my daughter, your hands. 

Ant. But I have not the power. 

Cb. Will you not drag her away ? 

03 D. Oh wretched, wretched man that I am ! 

Cb. No longer then on these two props shall you travel 
along ; but since you wish to prevail against your country and 
your friends, by whom I) appointed, do these things, even al- 
though king, prevail. For in time I know you will under- 
stand that you neither now do what is goodly yourself towards 
yourself, nor formerly did against the will of your friends, 
gratifying that anger which always works your ruin. 

Ch. Hold there, stranger. 

Cb. I forbid you to touch me. 

Ch. I will not, deprived at least of these two maidens, let 
you go. 

Cb. You will quickly then cause a greater pledge to be re- 
deemed by the city ; for I will not lay hold of tbese two alone. 

Ch. But to what will you betake yourself? 

Cb. Seizing hold of this man I will carry him away. 

Ch. Your threat is dreadful. 

Cb. Believe me that it shall soon be now accomplished, if 
the ruler of this land prevent me not. 

CEd. O shameless voice! for will you teach me? 

Cb. I command you to be silent. 

(Ed. No ; for may not these goddesses yet make me silent 
of this curse, at least against thee, who, O basest wretch, in 
addition to the loss of my former eyes, hast gone off, carrying 
away by force my only eye that was left ; therefore may the 
all-seeing sun ol the gods give thee thyself, and tby race, 
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some time or other, to grow old, like me, in a life such as 
this. 

Or. Behold ye this, ye inhabitants of this land '? 

(£d. They see both thee and me; and understand that, 
having suffered in deeds, I revenge mvself on thee with words. 

Cr. I will not restrain my anger, out will carry him off by 
force, even though I am alone and slow through age. 

G£d. O wretched me ! 

Ch. With how much audacity hast thou come, O stranger, 
if you deem you shall accomplish these things. 

Cr. I deem I shall. 

Ch. Then I no longer count this a state. 

Cr. In the cause of justice, even the small overcomes the 
great. 

CEd. Do ye hear what sort of things he utters? 

Ch. Things which at least he shall not accomplish. 

Cr. Jove may know these things, but not thou. 

Ch. But is not this insult ? 

Cr. Yes, insult ; but it must be borne. 

Ch. IIo ! all ye people ! Ho ! ye chiefs of the land ! Come 
with speed ; come, since they already are passing all bounds. 

Theseus. 

What at all is this clamour ? What is the matter ? From 
what fear at all have ye checked me in the sacrifice of oxen 
at the altar to the ocean-god, who presides over this Colonus? 
Tell me, that I may know the TV^hole, for the sake of which I 
have rushed hither more quickly than was agreeable to my 
feet. 

(Ed. O dearest friend ; for I recognise your voice, I have 
just suffered dreadful outrages at the hands of this man. 

Th. Outrages of what kind ? And who did you the wrong? 
Speak. 

CEd. Creon here, whom you see, has carried off my two, 
my only daughters.* 

Th. How say est thou? 

CEd. Thou hast heard such things as I have suffered. 

Th. Will not then some one of the servants, going as quidfly 
as possible to these altars, compel all the people, both on foot 
and on horseback, to hasten from the sacrifice with loosened 
rein, where the double- opening paths of the travellers nearest 
meet, that the virgins may not pass by, and I, vanquished by 
force, become a laughing-stock to this stranger ?t Go, as I 

* Literally, " the single pair (or yoke) of my daughters." 

t Either to Creon, for not being able to prevent his success, or to 

(Edipus, for not having fulfilled the promises of protection and security 

made to him. 
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have commanded, with speed. And this man indeed, if I had 
come with the ^ger of which he is worthy, 1 should not have 
suffered to pass through my hands without a wound ; hut now, 
with those^laws with which he entered the country,* with 
those^ and no other, shall he he fitted. For you shall never 
depart from the land, till, bringing those virgins here, you 
place them plain before me : since you have acted in a way 
unworthy oi me, of those from whom you are sprung, and of 
the country that gave you birth : you who entering a state 
that practises justice, and ratifies nothing without the law, 
and then disregarding the authorities.of this land by this irrup- 
tion, carry off'what you choose, and make them subject to you 
by force. And to me, you must have thought that there wa»^ 
a city destitute of citizens, or slavish, and that I was the same 
as nobody. And yet Thebes, at least, did not teach you io 
be base ; for she is not wont to nurse unjust men, nor would 
she praise you, if she heard of you violating my rights, and 
those of the gods, carrying away by force the suppliant bodies 
of wretched mortals. Wherefore I, entering your country, 
though I had the justest pretences in the world, would not, 
without the sovereign of the land, at least, whosoever he were, 
have either dragged or carried away ; but I would have known 
how it were proper for a stranger to conduct himself among 
citizens. But you yourself disgrace your own country, not 
worthy of reproach, and increasing years make you at once 
an old man and a dotard. 1 have said then both before, and 
I repeat it now, let some one, as quickly as possible, bring 
hither the maidens, unless you wish to become a foreign 
dweller in this land by force and against your will ; f and this 
sentence I pronounce to you equally with my mind and with 
my tongue. 

Ch. Do you see to what you have^come, O stranger ? so 
that by those from whom you are sprung you appear just, but 
are detected in doing what is base. 

Cb. I, neither considering this city without citizens, O son 
of ^geus, nor without counsel, as you allege, have achieved 
this deed; but conceiving that no such violent love of my 
kindred would ever fall on thesej men, so that they would 
maintain them against my will. And I knew that they would 
not receive a parricide and wretch impure, nor one to whom 

* That is, " Gluandoquidem sub amici specie venit, non pro hoste 
habebitur.*^ — Musgrave, 

t UiroiKoi was the name appropriated to designate a foreij^er resi- 
dent in Athens. There was a very large class of this description, as we 
may see by the numbers of them that went out in various expeditions 
during the Peloponnesian war. It is in this body that Theseus threat- 
ens to incorporaju^ Creon ; adding, for the sake of perspicuity rather than 
brevity, that it Sould not only he by force, but also against his will. 
7 
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there was found Huhsisting the unhallowed marriage of child 
[with mother.] Of this nature 1 knew with them the Areo- 
paj^us' sage council coeval with the soil,* which does not per- 
mit such wandciing beggars to dwell together in this city. 
On it relying i essayed this prey ; and 1 would not have done 
so had lie not imprecated bitter curses on me myself, and on 
my race. In iciurn for which, I, having sulTercd, though*^ fit 
to make this retaliation. For of ar.ger there is no other old 
age except in death, but no grief aliects the dead. You will 
therci'ore do whatsoever you please, since my being alone, 
even though 1 >ay what is just, makes me feeble. But to 
deed>, iRVuriheless, even being aged as 1 am, I will endeavour 
to nicike rc(|uital. 

Oj^i). O >haiuclc-;s amlacityl whom do you think you insult 
in thi^,, whether mo, an old man, or your»eli7 "who have 
uttered to me from your lips the slaughters, and marriages, 
and calaiiiitie^, which 1, wretched, have unwillingly endured. 
For it was thus pleasing to the gods, perhaps, of old, bearing 
wrath fur some oiVeiice against the race if since in myself at 
lea-^t you would not lind any stain of guilt, in return for whick 
I perpetrated the-e sins against my sell" and my kindred. For 
tell me, if the annunciation of heaven had come to my father 
by oracle^i, that he should die by his children, how can you 
justly cast up this to me, who had not at all any generative 
mcrea c from father or mother, but was then unborn? And 
if again, when horn to riiisery, as 1 was born, I came to com- 
bat with my father, and slew him, unwcening of any thing I 
did, and against whom I did it ; hwv, at least, could you justly 
cenoure that which was sure an unwilling deed 1 And are 



* XOdi/toi* is transliited by snme, "subterraneous," rcforring it to the 
manner in which tlic council sat, always in the dark, and deep below 
ground. Tiio coniplimcnt.s \\ hiiliCrton pays it are just ; for thou;i;h the 
nature of i: be nut so well known as might be wished, tlicrc is little 
doubt that it was one of the wis»:st and best institutions of antiquity. 
The proof of ibis isfomd in its rip^id and impartial ad nunist ration during 
the most corrupt tim<;a, and in its du'ation and reverence long aficr the 
more Rplr»ndid dories of Athens had all departed. 

t The Calvinism, or rather the fatalism of the Greeks, was very strong. 
They impUcitly bcHeved in a predestined chain of evils, commencing 
■with the guilty deed of some individual, and continuing through all his 
future race, till vengeance was fully wreaked by its extennination. The 
tragedians avail themselves very successfully of this superstition ; and 
the principle is in iiself, indeed, finely calculated for heightening dra- 
matic effect. There is something fearful in the darkling way in which 
the devoted victims of heaven's wrath are hurried on to penal destruc- 
tion ; while there is an admirable opportunity afforded, by the innocence 
of the principal sufferer, to awaken and justify tho^eympathy of the 
audience. 
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you not ashamed, wretch, to make me speak of the marriage 
of my mother, who was your sister? a marriage such as I 
shall speedily declare ; for I therefore will not be silent, you 
at least having proceeded to this unhallowed tale. For she 
bore me, woe is me for my miseries ! she ignorant, bore me 
ignorant, and having given me birth she produced to me chil- 
dren, her own reproach. But one thing, at least then I know, 
that you indeed willingly have in these words reviled me and 
her, and that I unwillingly married her, and unwillingly 
mention this. Yet neither in this marriage shall I be talked 
of as wicked,* nor in the slaughter of my father, which you 
always cast up to me, bitterly upbraiding me. For answer 
me only one thing of what I ask you : If any one standing by 
here should immediately attempt to slay you, the upright man, 
whether would you enquire if your father were the murderer, 
or would you straightway avenge yourself on him ? I think, 
indeed, if you love life, that you would take vengeance on the 
guilty, nor would consider what is just. In such evils I have 
also involved myself, the gods impelling me; to which decla- 
ration I deem that the soul of my father, though in life, would 
not say the contrary. But you, (for you are not just, but 
deem every thing proper to mention, words that may, and 
words that may not be spoken,) reproach me with such things 
in the presence of these men. And yet it seems honourable 
to you to flatter the name of Theseus and Athens, how nobly 
Bhe is inhabited;! and while you thus praise many things, 
you forget this one, that if any land knows to worship the 
gods with honours, in that this land excels, from which you 
have endeavoured to steal away me, myself, an aged suppK- 
ant, and have gone off with my daughters. In return for 
which, I now, invoking these goddesses, supplicate them and 
enjoin, them in my prayers to come my allies, and aid, in order 
Ihat you may well learn by what sort of men this city is 
guarded. 

Ch. The stranger, oh king ! is virtuous ; but his sufferings 
are utterly ruinous, and worthy of protection. 

Th. There is enough of words, since the ravishers indeed 
hasten away, and we, the sufferers, stand still. 

Cr. What in truth do you command to a feeble man to do? 

Th. To begin the way thither, and to go a guide to me, in 
order that, if you have our maidens in these places, you your- 

* The justification which OEdipus offers of hiimself in this speech is a 
little inconsistent with the violent remorse which he elsewhere exhibits. 
He was incensed, however, by the remarks of Creon ; and might feel 
like many other people, who talk freely of their own imperfections, and 
yet get very wyth if their neighbours take the same liberty. 

f Or, "how nobly she is constitutedi" 
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self may show them to me. But if those who have them in 
their power fly, there is no need to take the trouble ; for there 
are others who hasten, whom never having escaped out of this 
country, shall they fulfil their tows to the gods. But lead on 
the way, and know that seizing, you are seized, and that for- 
tune hath taken you, the hunter ; for possessions acquired by 
unjust guile are not preserved. And you shall have no other 
one to assist you in these things ; since I know, from the 
daring at present exhibited, that you have not come unattend- 
ed or unarmed for such c^reat insults : but there is something, 
on which relying, you have done these things which it be- 
hoves me to examine, nor to make this city weaker than a 
single man. Understand you aught of these words ? or do 
they appear to you to have been vainly spoken, both just now, 
ana when you designed this deed ? 

Cr. You will say nothing here ta be found fault with by 
me ; but at home we too shall know what it is fitting to do. 

Th. Going now threaten. But do you, O (Edipus, remain 
here to us in quiet, believing that if I do not first die, I shsrll 
not cease until 1 put you in possession of your children. 

GSd. May you be blest, O Theseus ! both for the sake of 
your generous spirit, and your righteous provident care of us. 

Chorus. 

Would that I were where the gatherings of hostile men 
shall quickly mingle in the brazen din of battle, either by the 
Pythian shrines* or the gleaming f shores, where the awful 
goddesses foster for the world J those hallowed rites of which 
the golden key hath even come upon the tongue of the minis- 
tering Eumolpida^, § There methinks that Theseus awaking 
the fight, and the twin virgin sisters will quickly engage wi£ 
prevailing shouts in these regions : or somewhere are they 
approachmg, from iSa's pastures, the western ridge of the 
snowy rock, flying on steeds, or with racings that whirl along 
the car? Dreadful will the martial spirit of the natives be 
found, and dreadful the might of the sons of Theseus: for 
every bit is gleaming, and every one is hastening to mount 
the steeds with frontlet trappings, — they, who honour equc»- 

'*' The shrine alluded to waadedicated to the I'ythian Apollo at Mara- 
thon. 

t Gleaming with the sacred torches made use. of in the Eleudnian 
mysteries. 

I There is something in the mystery and solemnity of this expression 
that would half induce one to believe m Warburton's theory of the wor- 
ship of the one and true God being preserved at Eleusis. 

9 The scholiasts give us different accounts of the first Eumolpoa t but 
whoever he may have been, his descendants retained bit naooe and olQice 
of priesthood at Eleusis, 
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trian Minerva, and the earth-encircling king of ocean, Rhea's • 
dear son.' Do they fight? or are they on the point of engag- 
ing?* How my mind presages something to me, that theyf 
shall quickly give up her who has endured dreadful things, 
and met with dreadful soiferings at the hands of her kindred! 
There Will acco.nplish, — Jove will accomplish something this 
day. I am the prophet of successful strife. Would that I a 
dove, borne fleet as the whirlwind, with the speed of strength, 
mighi'toeet with an ethereal cloud, and view with mine own 
eye the heat of the. affray ! O Jove, omnipotent of gods, 
whose eye is over all, grant to the leaders ot the people of 
this land in conquering 'strehalh to crown their ambush with 
the glorious prey ? and thy nallowed daughter, Pallas Mi- 
nerva; and the hunter Apollo, and his sister that pursues the 
swift-footed dappled fawns, — I implore to come wuth their 
doubled aid to this land and to its sons. — Oh wandering 
stranger, you will not sa/ to your watchman that he is a false 
prophet, for I see these virgins again hither near approaching. 

(Ed. Where ? where ? — What say you ? — How said you ? 

Ant. Oh father ! father ! which of the gods would grant you 
to behold this best of men, who has sent us hither to you? 

(Ed. Oh my child, are ye two present ? 

Ant. Yes ; for these hands of Theseus, and of his dearest 
attendants, have preserved us. 

(Ed. Come hither, oh daughter ! to your father, and grant 
me to touch that body which I never hoped would have re- 
turned. 

Ant. You ask what you shall obtain ; for the favour is 
with desire, t 

(Ed. Where, in truth, where are ye ? 

Ant. Here we are, approaching together. 

(Eo. Oh dearest sprouts ? 

Ant. To its author every thing is dear. 

(Ed. Oh props of a man — 

Ant. Of an unhappy man, though, the unhappy props — 

(Ed. I clasp what is dearest to me ; nor should I any longer 
be utterly wretched in death, you two standing by me. Firmly 
cling, oh my child, to both my sides ; implant yourselves in 
your planter, and make me to cease from my former solitary 
and wretched wandering ; and tell me what has been done, 
as briefly as possible, since few words suflice to virgins of 
such an age. 

♦ MIXXoviri is foolishly given by Brunck " morantur," which is not only 
false to the meaning, but totally does away with the energy of the passage, 

t The attendants of Creon. 

f e^v it69{o yftp it x^P^^i i* c gratiam petis quam ipsoc ultro prsstare 
cupidissimae sum us. — Musgrave. 
7* 
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Ant. This here is he who preserved us : to him it is fitting 
to listen^ oh falher ! and to you at least my business will thus 
be brief. 

(Ed. O stranger, wonder not at my vehemence^ if, my chil- 
dren having unexpectedly appearea, I lengthen my words ! 
for 1 know that this delight, given by you to me in tnem, has 
arisen from no other; for you have preserved them, and no 
other mortal. And may the gods give to you, as I wish, both 
to yourself and this land ; since among you, at least, alone of 
men, have I found piety, and equity, and truth. And having 
experienced them, 1 repay them with tl^ese words; for I have 
what I have through you. and no other mortal. And stretch 
out, oh king, your right nand to me, that I may touch it, and 
kiss, if it be lawful, your brow. And yet what do I say? 
How should I, who have been miserable, wish to touch a man 
with whom there is no stain of evils an inmate? I will not 
touch you, nor, therefore, will I permit you [to touch me ;} for 
it is possible only to such mortals as have nad experience o£ 
them, to join in supporting miseries like these. But do you, 
from that spot, receive my farewell, and for the future justly 
take care of me, as you have done to this present time. 

Th. Neither if you have made the length of your words 
greater^ being delighted with these children, do I wonder; 
nor if, m preference to me, you have first chosen their conver- 
sation ; for no displeasure from these things possesses me : 
for I do not strive to make my life more glorious by words 
than by deeds. And I prove it : for of those things which I 
swore, I have deceived you^ old man, in nothing ; for I am 
present, bringing these virgins alive, uninjured by what was 
threatened against them. And how, indeed, this contest was 
won, — what need is there vainly to vaunt that which you, at 
any rate, will learn yourself from these two, associatirig with 
them ? But apply your mind to the tale that has just met me, 
coming hither, since it is trifling indeed to tell, but worthy to 
excite wonder : and it is fitting that a man should neglect no 
matter.* 

(Ed. And what is it, son of i^geus? Instruct me, as I 
myself know nothing of those things of which you are in- 
formed. 

Th. They say that some man, beinff no fellow-citizen in- 
deed of yours, but a kinsman, sits somehow a suppliant .at the 

* Benedict suggests the reading of oiSiv dvOpuiruv, on "which'Tie very 
plausibly observes : Ctuae verba jam cum Terentiano illo, hoBKi|. sum, 
humaiu nihil a me alienum puto, conscntiunt. Duae reliqusB* lectiones 
hunc sensum produnt : Hommis non esse, uUimi vilipendere negotium. 
Qluse senteniia, cum certe negotia quacdam hominum contemtu digna 
sint, ne vera quidem dici meretur. 
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altar of Neptune, by which I chanced to be sacrificing^ when I 
rushed away. 

(Ed. Of what country 1 Seeking what by this supplicatory 
posture ? 

Th. I know but one thing; for he requests, as they tell me, 
a short conversation with you, not full of trouble. 

(Ed. Of what kind? — for this sitting by the altar is of no 
slight import. 

Th. They say that he, coming, requests to attain a conver- 
sation with you, and to depart without injury from his journey 
hither. 

(Ed. Who then can he be who sits in this posture? 

Th. See if at Argos there be any kinsman to you, who 
would seek to obtain this from you. 

(Ed. Oh, dearest friend, hold where you are. 

Th. What is the matter with youl 

(Ed. Ask me not. 

Th. Of what sort of thing ? — speak. 

(Ed. 1 fully know, hearing these words* who is the sup- 
pliant. 

Th. And who at all is he whom I should have cause to 
reprehend? . ' 

(Ed. Oh king! ij is my hated son, whose words most pain- 
fully of all men would 1 endure to hear. 

Th. But why if Is it not permitted you to hear and to re- 
frain from doing what you do not wish ? Why is it disagree- 
able to you to listeji? 

(Ed. This voic^, oh king ! comes most hateful to a father; 
and do not urge me of necessity to grant this request. 

Th. But if -his seat compel you, consider if the reverence 
of the divinity be not to be observed. 

Ant. Father, obey me, though young I give advice Suffer 
this mant to give gratification to his own mind, and to the 
^od what he wishes ; and to us twain grant that our brother 
jBhould come : for be confident, that whatever he shall say in- 
expedient to you, will not pervert you by force from yout pur- 
pose. And what hurt is it to hear words ? — works of the most 
glorious invention are known by words. You begat him: so 
that neither, oh father, though he did to you the worst of most 
impious wrongs, is it lawful for you at least to repay him 

♦ ,' ■ 
♦ dKoitav TtovStf sc. XSytav. Brumoy conceives irat^wi' to be the word 
understood : " Antigone et sa soeiir devinent que c'est leur frere Polynice, 
et elles le disent a leur pere." Pray what is the occasion of giving the 
young ladies more penetration than their father ? The words of Theseus 
were so plain, thai XEdipus, except he were deaf as well as blind, must 
have very easily made out the matter, 
t Theseus, not Polynices. 
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with evil:* — ^but suffer him ; there are also to others bad chil- 
dren and fierce anger, but admonished by the incantatiuns of 
friiMids, they are charmed out of their nature. But do you 
not now look back to those sufferings from father and mother 
which you endured ; though even if you look on them, 1 know 
you will perceive the end of evil anger, how it comes in addi- 
tion evil: for you bear no slight impressions of this, being de- 
prived of your sightless eyes. But yield to us; for it is not 
good for those who request what is 'just to press, nor for you 
yourself to receive beneflts and having received, not to know 
to repay them. 

(Ed. My child, ye gain from me by your speeches a reluct- 
ant pleasure. Let it be then as h agreeable to you : only, 
fiiend, if he shall come hither, let' no one ever have power 
over my life. 

Tn. Once, old man, not twice, do I seek to hear such re- 
quests. 1 wish not to boast ; but know that you are safe, if 
any one of the gods shall also preserve me. * 

CnoRtis. 

Whoever seeks to live for a lengthened term, neglecting 
the mean, will be proved by my casef to cherish folly; since 
oft has length of days brought us nearer to pain, and you can 
see nought of joy when at least any one may meet with more 
than his wishes require ; nor is there satiety that ends but 
with the grave, when that /ate hath appeared that is repug- 
nant to the nuptial lay, the lyre, and the dance, and death to 
close the scene. Not to have been born at all is superior to 
every view of the question; and this, when one may have 
seen the light, to return thence whence he came as quickly as 
possible, is far the next best. For when youth comes bring- 
ing light folly, who wanders without the pale of many sor- 
. rows '? X — what suffering is noft there ? — murderers, factions, 
strife, battle, and envy : and loathsome old age hath gained 
the last scene, — impotent, unsociable, friendless old age, where 
all ills, worst of ills, dwell together. In which state this 
wretched man, not I alone, as some promontory exposed to 
the north, is beaten on all sides byahe dashings of the billows 
in the winter storm ; — thus also dreadful calamities, bursting 
like waves over his head, fever present beat on him, — some 
indeed from the setting or tiie sun, and some from nis rise, 

♦ The character of Antigone always appears in the most amiable light. 
Uer sentiments breathe at once of tlie purest sisterly love, and of a spirit 
of forgiveness al most w or ih y of a christian. 

t Or, " in my mind." 

j Tf J i^(t) Tov iro\vno^dos tivai iirXav^di?.-— SchoUasL 
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and some from his mid-day beam, said some from the twink- 
lings of the stars of night.* 

Ant. And in truth, hitherward to us, as appears, the 
stranger, oh father ! unaccompanied, at least, by men, takes 
his way, shedding copiously tears from his eyes.t 

(Ed. Who is he ? - 

Ant. Even whom we formerly conceived in mind j — Poly- 
nices is here present. 

POLYNICES. 

Woe is me ! what shall I do ? Whether, sisters, shall I 
first weep, over my own misfortunes, or those that I behold of 
my aged father ? whom, on a foreign soil, I have found, with 
you two here, cast out, clothed in such a garment, whose 
loathsome aged filth hath fixed itself on the old man, wasting 
away his body, and on his sightless head his uncombed hair 
streams to the wind; and congenial to these, it appears, he 
has the food of his wretched belly. All which things I, utterly 
abandoned wretch ! too late learn : and 1 call you to witness 
that I have come, the worst of men, in providing for your sup- 
port :{ seek not this by enquiry from others. But smce over 
every work is Mercy joint assessor to Jove on his throne, let 
her, oh.father ! also take her stand by thee ; for of transgres- 
sions there is remedy, though no longer recall. § Why are 
you silent 1 — speak something, oh father ! do not turn away 
from me. Will you not answer any thing to me, but send me 
away, dishonouring me, without speaking a word, or telling at 
what you are angry ?, Oh daughters of this man, and sisters 
of mine, but do you at least attempt to awaken our father's 
words, difficult to gain, and devoid of affability, that he may 
not thus, at dny rate, send me away dishonoured, who am of 
the ^od at least the suppliant, U without replying to me a 
single word. 

♦ The poet, who through the whole of this chorus has been comforta- 
bly obscure, works himself up by the end of it into absolute mysticism. 
It seems like cm imitation of the worst style of ^schylus, and bears very 
few marks of the correctness and good taste for which Sophocles is usually 
distinguished. 

f dfftaKTly not in drops, but in showers. 

X Some give the meaning of thisWssage thus : "I call you to witness, 
that, though I am the worst of men, 1 have now come to provide for your 
support." This is plausible enough ; but what immediatelv follows, roHro 
ftil i( iWiav iMif makes it much more like an acknowledgment of guilt. 

§ This is another disputed point. The scholiast, whom I follow, ex- 
plains irpoafopi. as meaning irrav&Xjj^is : Brunck, " exprobratio :" and Mus- 
grave supplies rdv dKuv after irpoa^op^ Remedia quidem adsunt, sed ea 
admovere non licet. 

II He must pay regard to me, as the suppliant of the god, though ho 
feel no affection for me as his &on« 
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Ant. Sneak, oh unhappy man I yourself, by reason of the 
want of what you are present ; for ofOiave words, either caus- 
ing some deli;^ht or displeasure, or moving somehow to pity, 
given some speech to the silent. 

Pol. But I will speak out, [for well you direct me,] first 
makini^ the god himself my ally, from whose altar the king of 
the land raised nie up to come hither, giving me both to speak 
and to hoar with safe departure ; and these boons, oh strangers^ 
1 should wish to gaii; from you, and from these my sisters, and 
from my father. But for what pu.-pose 1 have come, I now 
wish, oh father, to tell you. I have been driven forth an exile 
from my native soij because 1 claimed, being, sprung from 
elder birth, to sit on thy imperial throne. Wherefore, Eteo- 
cles, being by birth the younger, drove me out of the land; 
neither liaving conquered me by question of right, nor having 
come to the trial of hand or deed, but having persuaded the 
city : of.whioh misfortunes I account your imprecated venge- 
ance* to have been the principal cause ;*and then from pro- 
phets 1 also hear it declared in this way. For when I came 
to Doric Argoa, having gained Adrastus as my father-in-law, 
I procured s vorn associates to myself, as many as are stylea 
the chiefs of the Apian t land and are honoured in war, in 
order that, having assembled with these an expedition, led 
by seven spears, against Thebes, I might either rightfully 
fall,t or drive forth from the land those who wrought these 
deeds. Well, enough ; why in truth do I now chance to have 
come ? I have come, oh father, bringing suppliant prayers to 
you : I myself, at lea^t, for myself, and for my allies, who now 
with seven squadrons and with seven spears, encircle^all the 
plain of Thebe ; such as is Amphiaraus, the shakertf the 
spear, holding the first place in war, and the first in the paths 
of birds: and the second is an ^lolian, Tydeus, son of 
^neus: and the third is Eteoclus, by birth an Argive: his 
father Tahius hath sent Hippomedon the fourth : Capaneus, 
the fifth, boa=t3 that he will quickly in overthrow lay waste 
the city of Thebe: and the Arc^adiai> Parthenopaeus rushes 
the sixth, bearing the name of his mother, in former time long 
a virgin, having 'sprung from her throe--, Alalanta's genuine 
son : and 1, thy son ; if not thy son, but sprung from evil 
doom, yet called at least thine, lead the fearless host of Argos 

* Literally "your Erynnis," a goddess who had tlie amiable task of 
presiding over curses and revenge. 

t Apia was the old name of the Peloponnesus. The origin of it is 
given, thr)ugh with no j::rcat prohahility, in the Supplices of ^sc. 268. 

I Musgrave t\kes -rruvSiKtas abng with dystpjs', and Benedict, xvith 
iK(id\oini. There is no greit occasion for forcins: it so violently out of its 
natural place. Polynices means to a >y, that if he fell in attempting to 
regain his own, he would fall at least in a rightful cause. 
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against Thebes: who all in supplication implore thee, O 
father, by these thy children, and by thy life, to mitigate thy 
heavy wrath against me, proceeding to the punishment of my 
brother, who drove me out, and robbed me of my country. 
For if there be any faith in oracles, with whomsoever you 
may join, to these the god declared that the victory would be. 
Now by our native fountains and our kindred gods,* I implore 
you to obey me, and to yield fiom your purpose, since we are 
poor and strangers, and you a stranger ; and you and I live 
paying court to others, having gained by lot tho ?anie fortune. 
But he at home a king, unhappy me ! laughing in common at 
us, pampers himself up: whom, if you accord with my incli- 
nation-, I will overthrow with slight trouble and time; so 
that, bringing you, I sball place you in your palace, and place 
myself there, driving out him by force. And this, if you as- 
sent to my wish, it is allowed me to boast ; but without you, 
I ani not even able to bo saved. 

Cn. Having said, oh (Edipus ! to this man, for the sake of 
him that sent him, what is expedient, again send him back. 

OEd. But if indeed, ye men, Theseus, tho ruler of the people 
of this land, had not chanced to send him hither to me, claim- 
ing that he should hear my words, ho h-'^d never at any time 
heard my voice ! but now he shall "depart gifted" with that 
hoAour, and having heard too from me such things as will 
never cheer his life. You indeed, oh basest of men ; who 
having the sceptre and the throne which your brother now 
sways in Thebes, yourself drove away your own father, and 
forced him to be an exile from the city, and to wear these gar- 
ments, which you now beholding, weep, when you chance to 
have come into the same troubles of sorrow with me. But 
these things are not to be wept by me, but to be endured whilst 
I live, bearing remembrance of you, a parricide. f For you 
have made me familiar with this toil, you have driven me out, 
and by your means I, wandering, beg from others my daily 
subsistence. And if I had not begotten nurses to myself, 
these daughters, assuredly I should not have existed, as far 
as regards your part: but now these preserve me, these my 
nurses, these men, and not women, to assist in toil. Ye have 
heen bom from some other, and not from me. "Wherefore the 
divinity beholds you, not at all just now, as he will presently, J 

♦ Nothing can be more beautiful and impressive than this appeal : 
eren the old muddled scholiast is aff ictcd by it : ira(hirtK6¥ Ian rd irpdf 
irarpcouiv Kprjvdv Soirotiv, ut; ei f^f?, n-pd; rcSv itcdps^axnoif at iSanop. 

t iPoIynices abOTidipo videtur consulto f jwO^ appcllm, ut irquali se 
ealamitate a iiliis suis adfici indicuret, qua ipse ignarus Laium pdtrcm 
suum e vita sustulcrit. Benedict. 

X That is ** Fortune will then frown upon you." 
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if these squadrons are moved against the city of Thebe. For 
it is not given that you should overthrow that city, but first 

Sou shall fall distained with blood, and your brother equally, 
uch curses formerly did I emit against you,* and now F again 
summon them to come allies to me, in order that ye may think 
it fit to reverence parents, and may not treat them with dis- 
honour, if such ye have sprung from a blind father: for these 
virgins did not ao this. Wherefore the curses shall possess 
your seat and your throne, if Justice, famed of old, jointly pre- 
side with Jove over his ancient laws. But do you go to ruin, 
both spurned and disowned by me, basest of the base, taking 
with you these curses, which on your head I invoke, never to 
gain possession of your native land by the spear, ana never to 
return to hollow Argos, but to die by a brother's hand, and to 
slay him by whom you were driven out. Such curses I im- 
precate, and I invoke the murky parent gloom of Tartarus to 
receive you in its mansions:! and I invoke these goddesses, 
and I invoke Mars, who has inspired you with this dire hatred. 
And having heard these words, depart, and goin^, announce 
both to all the people of Cadmus, and at the same time to your 
faithful allies, that CBdipus has awarded such gifts to his 
children. 

Ch. Polynices, I do not congratulate you on the way you 
have passed ; and now go back again with all speed. 

Pol. Woe is me for my journey, and for my ill success ! 
and woe is me for my associates ! For what an issue of our 
expedition then have we set out from Argos ? Oh, unhappy 
me ! such an one as it is neither allowed me to tell to any ofmy 
associates^ nor to turn them back, but remaining silent, to en- 
counter this fate. Oh sisters ! sprung from the same blood with 
me, but>do not ye,, since ye hear our father imprecating these 
harsh curses, if at least his curses be accomplished, and any 
return take place to you home, do not ye at least, by the gods, 
treat me with dishonour, but lay me in the tomb, and with 
funeral rites. And praise, '\Vhich you now carry off from this 
man for the things in which ye laoour, you will gain no less, 
and in addition, from your ministry to me. 

Ant. Polynices, I beseech you m something to obey me. . 

* The scholiast gives rather a quizzical ac<x>unt of these ibnner curses 
of OBdipus. His sons had been in the practice, when they sacrificed, of 
sending him a shoulder, but on one occasion they disappointed the old 
gentleman of his favourite part, and only sent him a thigh. He was so 
enraged at them for their jottU neglect, that he uttered those curses which 
entailed ruin and death on their heads. 

t There is nothing, even in the curses of Lear, more strong and horri- 
ble than this. The expressions on the occasion of the thigh are not 
handed down to us ; but it is to be hoped that they were not quite so 
bitter as this second and improved edition. 
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Pol. In what sort of thing, dearest Antigone ? — Speak. 
Ant. Turn back, as quickly as possible at least, your arma* 
ment to Argos, and do not destroy both yourself and the city. 

Pol. But it is not possible. For how could I again lead 
back the same army, having once trembled ? 

Ant. And what need is there, O youth, again to give way 
to your anger ? What gain results to you, having overthrown 
your native country ? 

Pol. It is base to fly, and that I, the elder, should thus be 
laughed at by my brother. 

Ant. Do you see then how you directly bear to fulfilment 
his oracles, who predicts to you death by each other's hands? 

Pol. Yes, he predicts it, but we must not yield.* 

Ant. Woe is me, unhappy woman ! But who will dare to 
follow you, hearing the prophecies of this man, such as he 
has delivered ? 

Pol. We will not announce what is bad, since it is the 
part of a good general to speak of success, not failure. 

Ant. Thus then, O youth, are these things decreed by you? 

Pol. Yes, and do not indeed restrain me. But to me this 
expedition will be a care, though consigned to misfortune and 
rum by my father and his Furies. And to you may Jove grant 
a propitious way, if ye perform these things to me in death 5 
since to me in life, at any rate, you will not again have it in 
your power. And let me go, and fare ye well, for ye never 
will more behold me alive, t 

Ant. O unhappy me ! 

Pol. Do not mourn for me. 

Ant. And who, O brother ! would not groan over you, 
rushing to evident destruction ? 

Pol. If it be fated I shall die. 

Ant. Do not you, sure you will not, but obey me. J 

Pol. Do not persuade me what is not fitting. 

Ant. Unhappy then am I, if I be deprived of you. 

Pol. These things rest with the divinity, to take place in 
this way^jMMhat way. But I pray the gods that evil may 
never* meet you, for you were unworthy to be in any thing 
unfortunate. 
^ CHi - These new evils, laden with doom, have come upon 

* Or, "We (i. c. Eteocles and I) must not be reconciled.") 
t It would appear from this expression, that Antigone, in the agony of 
sisterly love, had thrown her arms around her ill-fated brother, and en- 
deavoured thus to. restrain him, when her tears and her prayers were of 
no avail. The whole scene is exquisitely tender and beautiful, and pre- 
sents a fine contrast to the unnatural sentiments and stem curses which 
GEkiipus had iust before uttered. 

} Such is the only way in which the force of the yc, in this place, can 
properly be given. 
8 
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me anew from the sightless stranger, if Fate be not working 
out some remedy. For I cannot say that any award of the 
gods is in yain. Time regards, ever regards these things, 
since again heaping up each day these other ills The fir- 
mament hath thundered, O Jove ! 

CEd. O children ! children ! how, if there be here any dweller 
in the place, would he send hither the all-excellent Theseus?* 

Ant. But what, father, is the request for which you summon 
him? 

(Ed. This winged thunder of Jove will straightway bear 
me to the shades ; but send with all speed. 

Ch. Behold how terribly this mighty bolt, hurled by Jove, 
is unspeakably crashing along. Terror hath crept along the 
summits of the hairs of my head. I have quailed in spirit : 
for the lightning of heaven is again blazing. What issue in- 
deed will it produce? But I fear ; for never does it rush from 
heaven without purpose or without consequences. O mighty 
firmament ! O Jove ! 

(Ed. Oh my children, the predicted end of life hath come to 
me, and there is no longer escape from it. 

Ant. How do you know it ? by what do you conjecture it? 

(Ed. I know it well ; but let some one, going as quickly as 
possible, send hither to me the king of the land. 

Ch. Oh I oh ! Behold how terribly again the piercing t roar 
rolls around us. Be merciful, oh divinity, be merciful, if you 
chance to bear some dark doom to my mother earth : and may 
I meet with what is propitious; nor having seen a man never 
to be forgotten, may I somehow reap a bootless favour. Jove 
in heaven, to thee 1 speak. 

(Ed. Is the man near ? Will he yet, my children, find me 
alive, and possessed of my senses 1 

Ant. And what secret trust would you wish to commit to 
his breast? 

(Ed. In return for the favours I have received, to give him 
the consummation of the favour I promised. 

Cii. Ho, ho, my son, come, come, if at the extremity of the 
beach you are consecrating the sacrificial altar to Neptune, 

♦ (Edipus immediately perceives that his hour is come. Elarly in the 
play he mentions that he expected such a sign ; — 

* "H aeiffudv ? ^povrfiv riv ? Atdj ai\as. 

This circumstance is in itself productive of a sublime and almost appal- 
ling sensation ; and the play proceeds from this point to the catastrophe 
in a str.ain of unequalled grandeur and effect. 

•j- AwTTpiiffioj, " penetrans ;" by which may either be expressed the re- 
verberation of sound through the sky ; or the Chorus may mean that 
the thunder thrills, if we may so say, tlurough them. 
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god of the sea, come : for the stranger deems it right to return 
to you, and to the city, and to his friends, the just favours he 
has received. Hasten, rush, oh king ! 

Th. What common uproar again resounds from you, clearly 
proceeding from yourselves, and distinctly from the stranger? 
Has some bolt of Jove, or shower of hail burst upon you ?* 
for one may conjecture every thing of this kind, when the god 
raises the storm. 

CEd. Oh king! you have appeared to my wish, and some 
god gave you the happy fortune of this coming. 

Th. But what new thing, oh son of Laius, has again arisen? 

CEd. This is the crisis of life to me,t and I wish to die 
without deceiving you and this city in what I promised. 

Th. On what certain sign of death do you depend? 

CEd. The gods, themselves their heralds, announce it to 
me, being false to none of the previously-concerted signs. 

Th. How say est thou, old man, that these things are un- 
folded? 

CEd. The frequent continuous thunderings, and the many 
bolts flashing from the hand that is invincible. 

Th. You persuade me, fori see you predicting many things, 
and these not of false report : and tell me what it is fitting to 
do. 

CEd. I will teach you, O son of ^geus, things which un- 
injured by age, shall be stored up to this city. I myself, un- 
touched by a guide, will straightway point out the spot where 
it behoves me to die. This never tell to any mortal, neither 
where it is concealed, nor in what place it lies, since it will 
ever provide you a defence against your neighbours, superior 
to many shields, and to foreign spears. But the things that 
are sacred and that are not uttered in words, you yourself 
shall learn when you come there alone ; since neither would 
I declare them to any one of these citizens, nor to my children, 
though I love them. But do yourself always preserve them, 
and when you come to the end of life reveal them to the fore- 
most in power alone, and let him ever show them to his suc- 
cessor ; and thus you will inhabit this city unhurt by the men 
that sprung from the dragon's teeth. J But many cities, even 
though one rule them well, easily give way to insolence ; for 
the gods full well, though late, pay regard when any one, 
heedless of religion, may betake himself to frenzy : which do 
you, O son of -^geus, be unwilling to suffer. I instruct how- 
ever, one who knows such things. But let us now go to the 

♦ "Eiri^Pa^acra — Supplendum rvyx^^^^- 

t Or, **My life is verging to its close." The meaning ofpoirfi is taken 
from the turn of the balance. 

I A designation of the Thebans, derived from their fiatbulous origin. 
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spot, for a present impulse of heaven urges me on, nor yet let 
us feel awed. Oh, my daughters, this way follow me, for I 
in turn have appeared a new guide to you, as ye were to your 
father. Gro, and do not touch me, but suffer me myself to find 
out the sacred tomb where it is fated for me to oe ensepul- 
chred beneath this soil. In this way, here in this way advance, 
for in this way there is leading me on Hermes the conductor,* 
and she, the goddess of the shades, t O light, ray less to me, 
formerly somewhere, once on a time, thou wert mine, and 
now, for the last time, my body touches thee: for now I go to 
conceal the close of my life in the shades. But, O dearest of 
friends!. may both you, and this land, and your servants, } be 
blessed of heaven, and in your success remember my death, 
ever prospering. ^ 

Ch. If it be lawful for me to worship with prayers the un- 
seen goddess, § and thee, O Pluto, Pluto, king of those who 
dwell in night, I beseech you that neither with pain, nor in a 
death of grievous suffering, the strani^er accbmpTTsh his way 
to the plain of the dead below the earth that encloses all mor- 
tals, and to the Stygian mansions. For many and undeserved 
sufferings having come upon you, || may the just divinity again 
exalt you. O ye goddesses below the earth, and form of the 
invincible monster, who, they say, has his lair by the well- 
polished gates, ][ and whom fame ever reports to growl from 

his den, the unconquerable guardian of Orcus whom, 

O son of Earth and Tartarus, 1 implore gently to meet the 
stranger advancing to the infernal plains of the dead ; thee I 
invoke, thee, who never slumberest. 

Messenger. 

Ye citizens, I may in very brief words express to you that 
CEdipus is dead : but what was done, neither is there language 



♦ That is, the conductor of the dead« 

t Proserpine. 

X The Athenian people. 

§ " Cur deos inferos adoraturus veniam quasi prafetur ? An quod 
Pluto KfiSed re arovax&i t* f Xa;^;* (ut ait Stesichorus) iion preccs ?" Mus- 
grave. 

II Mdray. Having come vainly, because there was no occasion for 
them by prior guilt. 

IT The gates of the infernal regions appear to be called well«po1ished, 
or, more literally, polished by many, from the crowds that constantly 
made their entrance. We have something similar in Lucretius : — 



«, 



■turn, portas propter, ahena 



Signa manus dextras obtendunt adtenuari 

Ssepe salutantum tactu, praeterque mean turn." — ^Lib. L 317« 
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to relate shortly, nor the circumstances, as many as took 
place there.* 

Ch. For has the wretched man perished "? 

Mess. Be assured that he has for ever hid farewell to life. 

Ch. Howl Did the unhappy man die by a doom sent from 
heaven, and void of pain? 

Mess. This already is fit even to excite astonishment. For 
how indeed he went nence, you too, being somewhere present, 
know, no one of his friends acting as guide, but he himself 
leading the way to us all. But when he came to the threshold 
of the steep descent, firm-rooted in earth with brazen steps, he 
stood in one of the many-dividing ways near the hollow cave, 
where lie the ever faithful pledges of Theseus and Pirithous.f 
Standing between which place, and the Thorician rock, and 
the hollow thorn and the sepulchre of stone, he sat him down. 
Then he loosed his squalid garments: and next, having called 
on his daughters, he ordered them from some place to bring 
the water for the bath, and libations from the running stream. 
And they, going to the conspicuous hill of the verdant Ceres, 
performed in a short time these injunctions to their father; 
and with lavers and with robes they decked him out in the 
way that is ritual. And when he had satisfaction in every 
thing being done, and there was nothing any longer undone of 
what he desired, Jove indeed thundered beneath the earth, 
and the virgins were frozen with horror as they heard it j and 
falling at the knees of their father, they wept, nor did they 
cease from beatings of the breast and lengthened groans. But 
he, as he suddenly heard their bitter cries, folding his hands 
over them, said, ** O my children, there is no longer to you 
this day a father: for all that was mine has perished, and you 
no longer shall have the difficult toil of supporting me : griev- 
ous it was, I know, my daughters; but yet one word does 
away with all these troubles : for you enjoyed love from no 
one more than from me, of whom deprived, you shall now 
spend happily the remainder of your life." Thus clinging to 
one another, they all, with sobs, wept. But when they came 

* If so very much took place during the time that the Chorus was 
singing this stave, we are afraid that one of the unities, to which the 
Greeks paid such attention, must hare been not a little violated. 

t Theseus had made a solemn league of friendship with Pirithous on 
this spot, and agreed to accompanv him to the lower regions to assist 
him in recovering Proserpine, the object of his passionate love, from the 
clutches of Pluto. The love and the friendship were alike ill-steurred. 
Theseus was separated from his heroic companion by an earthquake, * \ 
and with difficulty regained the light ; but Pirithous was detained, and 
eondemned to eternal darkness and chains. 

u amatorem trecentse 

Pirithoum cohibent catena." — ^Horace. 
8* 
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to the end of their wailings, and no cry arose, silence indeed 
prevailed ; but the voice of some one on a sudden loudly call- 
ed him, so that all, trembling with terror, instantly raised up- 
right their hairs. For the god oft in various ways summons 
him ; — " Ho you ! ho you (Edipus ! why linger we to depart 1 
Long since your part is tardy." But lie, when he perceived 
he was summoned by the god, calls on Theseus, the king of 
the land, to come to him j and when he came, said, " O be- 
loved friend, pledge to my childien the former faith of your 
right hand ; * and ye, my daughters, to him ; and solernnly 
ratify that you will never willingly betray them, but will al- 
ways perform whatsoever you conceive advantageous to them." 
And he. without lamentations, promised, like a generous man, 
with oaths, to perform these things to the stranger. And 
when he had done this, CEdipus, touching with feeble hands 
his children, says, "O my daughters, it is necessary that, sup- 
porting generous resolutions in your minds, you should depart 
from these places, nor claim to see what it is not lawful to see, 
nor to hear those speaking who should not be heard, t But 
depart as quickly as possible, only let king Theseus be present 
to learn what is done." So much we all heard him utter, and 
shedding copious tears, and groaning, we departed along with 
the virgins; and when we had gone away, turning in a short 
time, we saw the man no longer, indeed, anywhere present, 
but the king himself, holding his hand over his brow to shade 
his eyes, as if some horrible sight of fear had been displosed, 
nor what was endurable to look upon. J Afterwards, in a 
little and in no long time, we see him paying adoration to 
earth and to Olympus, seat of the gods, m the same prayer. 
But by what fate he perished no one of mortals can tell, ex- 
cept Theseus: for neither did any bolt of the god, winged 
with lightning, destroy him, nor tempest raised from ocean at 
that moment ; but it was either some messenger from hcaren, 
or sunless plains of the shades beneath the earth, mercifully 
opening to receive him. For the man is not to be lamented, 
nor was he dismissed from life wretched with disease, but, if 
any other of mortals, worthy of admiration. And if I seem to 
speak not being in my senses, I would not yield to those to 
whom I appear deprived of sense. 



* " The faith which I have already tried and proved in your protec- 
tion of me." 

•f We are afraid this would operate with most women as a strong in- 
ducement to disregard the advice. 

X The picture to the eye is here admirable, and affords one of the best 
examples of the author's graphic power. The whole of the description, 
indeed, is at once interesting and sublime, and has obtained peculiar 
praises from the highest critical source, — the pen of Longinus. 
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Ch. But where are his children and the friends who con- 
ducted them? 

Mess. They are not far off, for the sounds of mourning not 
indistinct signify to us that they are approaching hitherward. 

Ant. Woe, woe ! alas ! there is not, there is not to us wretch- 
ed^ this grief,* and no other, to lament the accursed kindred 
blood of our father, for whom we firmly bore many toils in 
many places, and in this last shall endure unutterable calami- 
ties, seeing and sufiering them. 

Ch. What is it ? 

Ant. It is not indeed possible to conceive it, my friends. 

Ch. Is he gone ? 

Ant. Yes, as you would feel most desirous he should. 
For why? whom neither Mars nor ocean overthrew, but the 
unseen plains, revealed to light, swallowed in a certain mys- 
terious fate. Unhappy woman that I am 1 for to us has the 
night of destruction come over our eyes ; for how, wandering 
either to some far foreign land, or over the billows of the deep, 
shall we gain life's hard-earned subsistence ? 

Ism. I know not. May bloody Pluto bear me down, to die 
unhappy along with my aged father ; since to me at least, the 
life to come is not worth living for. 

. Ch. Oh ye twain, best of children, it is fit to bear that well 
which comes from heaven, nor do ye too much inflame your 
grief: your lot is not to be found fault with. 

Ant. There was then some desire even of miseries > for that 
which is by no means pleasant, was pleasant when, at least, 
I held him in my arms. Oh father ! oh dear father ! oh thou 
who art enveloped for ever in darkness beneath the earth, 
neithei in your old age were you ever unbeloved by me, nor 
shall be. 

Ch. He has accomplished then 

Ant. He has accomplished what he wished. 

Ch. a thing of what kind ? 

Ant. He has died in a foreign land, as he desired, and he 
has a bed beneath the earth, in ever unbroken shade, nor has 
he left mourning without tears : for ever, oh father, this my 
weeping eye laments you, nor know I how it is possible for 

♦ The scholiast has here very rashly ventured on a piece of criticism. 
His words are, ri l<J>t^fi9 roH SpSjiaros oix iffTi eiKara<pp6vrjTa. We differ 
with him toto catlo. The play ought to have ended with the speech of 
the messenger, and to have closed, as the interest closes, with the sub- 
lime catastrophe there so maojnificently described. The whining* of the 
girls after this could not fail to appear feeble^nd to complete this natu- 
ral disadvantage under which they labour, the poet has contrived to 
render them most intolerably stupid. Some, however, may be of the 
pathetic schnliast^s opinion ; and to them we willingly make a present 
of a7, a7, ^j ^Hf and Co. 
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me, wretched, to banish such great affliction. Alas ! you 
ought not to nave died in a foreign land, but thus you have 
died deserted my me. 

Ism. Oh unhappy me ! what desolate distressing fate again 
awaits me and thee, dear sister, thus bereft of a father. 

Ch. But since he has happily at least, dear virgins, closed 
the term of life, cease from this sorrow, for no one is a difficult 
prey to misfortune. 

Ant. Let us haste, loved sister, back. 

Ism. That we may do what 1 

Ant. a desire possesses me— 

Ism. What desire 1 

Ant. To see the sepulchral home 

Ism. Ofwiiom? 

Ant. Of our father. Oh, unhappy me ! 

Ism. But how is this lawful? Do you not see— - 
'' Ant. Why do you reprove this ? 

Ism. And this, now * 

Ant. Why this so much again 

Ism. He has fallen unburied, and apart from every one. 

Ant. Conduct me, and then slay me. 

Ism. Woe, woe is me, unhappy ! Where, in truth, hence- 
forth shall I, thi^s desolate and m want, endure my wretched 
existence ? 

Ch. Dear maids, fear nothing. 

Ant. But where shall I fly ? 

Ch. Even before ye have fled from falling into misery. 
• Ant. I think 

Ch. What in truth, do you think? 

Ant. I know not how we shall return home. 

Ch. Do not then enquire into it. Trouble possesses 

Ant. And formerly did ; since jRt one time indeed it ad- 
vances farther^ and^ another pasies-.all bonndfc 

CH.~Ye~have then obtained for your lot a vast sea [of 
troubles.] 

Ant. Yea, yea. 

Ch. I too assent to it. 

Ant. Alas ! alas ! where shall we go, O Jovel for to what 
hope does the god now, at least, incite us ? 

Theseus. 

Cease, virgins, from your dirges, for in those cases where 
joy at least is stored up in the tomb, we ought not to mourn ; 
for there would be indignation of heaven. 

Ant. O, son of .^geus ! we fall down before thee. 

* The meaning of these two or three speeches is obviously destroyed 
by corruption^ or rather mutilation, of the text. 
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Th. To grant what boon, ye maids ? 
Ant. We wish with our own eyes to behold the tomb of 
our father. 

■ 

Th. But it is not lawful to go thither. 

Ant. How sayest thou, king, ruler of Athens ? 

Th. He forbade me, virgins, that any one of mortals should 
approach those places, or address the sacred sepulchre which 
he tenants ; and he said, if I did this, that 1 should always 
gloriously possess this land uninjured. These agreements of 
ours, therefore, Jove heard, and he that hears every thing, the 
god of oaths, son of Jove. 

Ant. If these things are agreeable to him, they will sufBce 
to us ; but send us to Ogygian Thebes, if we may in any way 
prevent the slaughter coming on our brothers. 

Th. I will do this, and every thing at least which I am 
about to perform advantageous to you, and gratifying to him 
below the earth, who is just gone ; for it does not befit me to 
weary in this task. 

Ch. But cease, nor any longer awake the voice of sorrow ; 
for these things completely have ratification. ^ 
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ELECTRA.* 



Attendant* 



SON of that Agamemnon who once commanded the army 
Qtt Troy,t now mayest thou here present behold those [placesj 
for which thou wert ever eagerly longing. For this is the 
ancient Argos,} which thou didst desire, this the grove of the 
frenzy-stricken daughter of Inachus, § and this, Orestes, the 
Lycsean forum of the wolf-slaying god ; but this on the left, 
the renowned temple of Juno ; and for the place whither we 
are anived, assure thyself thou seest the all-opulent My cens : 
and this the habitation of the Pelopidse teeming with murders, 
whence I formerly, having received thee from thy full-sister's 
hand, bore and rescued thee from thy father's bloody fate, and 
nourished thee thus far onwards in thy youth, as an avenger 
of his murder to thy sire. Now therelore, Orestes, and thou, 

♦ This play was translated into Latin by Attilius. Cic de Fin. I. c 
iL $. 5. <*.^ qtdlnis tmUum dissentio, ut, qitum SophocUs vd opHme scrips 
Mtrii EUctrmkf tamen mde eonversam MtUU Ugendmn puttm; de quo 
Lieinius, ferreum Mcriptorem ; oerum, opinWy acriptorem tamen, tU legendut 
tit/* See Bentley on Tusc Gtuest. p. 56. Hermann. 

t Euripides twitted Sophocles with this line as superfluous, who re- 
torted with the 8£(me objection on the two first lines of the Phoenissae. 
Sch. ad Phoen. Hermann thinks either exordium would be the worse 
for the omission. n 

1 Argos is here applied to the country by Brunck ; but according to 
the Museum Criticum, No. 1. " The cities of Argos and Mycenae, being 
almost contiguous, went by the general name of Argos, as tne two cities 
of London and Westminster are Known by the common denomination of 
London." If the ancient reading, r^ yA(M>e revived, and the colon after 
•^40tn removed, take iXvos in apposition with Argos. Brunck's reading 
injures the metre. Hermann quotes Euripides to defend Sophocles* 
bcddness ; *Iv<iyov jtoal : he considers Argos used loosely to denominate 
the country and its divisions alike. 

$ lo, whose story is told in the Prometheus of .Sschylus, from which 
play the word oicr^^Xn^ is borrowed. The temple of Juno was, accord- 
m to Strabo, fifteen stades to the left of the town ; she was the patroness 
ofArgos. 

9 
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Py lades,'*' dearest of foreign friends, what it is needful to da 
you must quickly determine, since already the brilliant light 
of the sun wakes clear the morning carols of the birds, and 
the dark night of stars has disappeared.! Ere therefore any. 
of the inhabitants walk forth from his roof, we must confer in 
counsel, X since we are come to that point where there is no 
longer § any season for delay, but the crisis of action. 

Orestes. 



O most beloved of serving men, how evident are the pfoofs 
thou showest to me of thy natural integrity towards us : for 
even as a generous horse, although he be aged, in dangers has 
not lost his spirit, but pricks his ears upright, even so thou 
both urgest us forward and art ainong the first to follow us. 
Wherefore my determinations will I unfold ; and do thou, 
lending an alert attention to my words, if in aught I miss oi 
the occasion, set me right. For when I came a suppliant to 
the Pythian oracle, that I might learn in what way I should 
exact justice for my father from his murderers, Phoebus gave 
me an answer, sucn as thou presently shalt hear: '^ That in 

Eerson, with armour and with martial host alike unfurnished, 
y craft I should steal the lawful slaughter of mine hand." 
Since then we have heard such an oracle as this, do thou en- 
tering, when opportunity shall introduce thee, into this house^ 
learn all that there is doing, that being informed thou mayest 
tell us sure tidings. For fear not that with both thine own 
age and the long lapse of time they shall recognise thee, or 
even suspect thee thus tricked out. || But make use of some 
such tale as this, that thou art a PhocianT[ stranger, coming 
from Phanoteus, since he is the chiefest of the foreign allies 
they have. But announce, joining on [thy tidings] to an 

• 

* Pylades was son of Strophius, a Phocian prince, by a sisfor of Ag;a- 
memnon, and being educated with his cousin Orestes, formed with him 
a friendship that has become proverbial. 

■f Commentators disagree on the interpretation of this place. The 
scholiast suggests two constructions, an ant miosis, neXadr^ wKxds ri 
iarpa iK\i\oinsvj which has been followed by Brunck, and iK\i\otKc rwi» 
iarpuiv ijniXaiva ev<pp6tni. Mu^rave translates iK\l\oircv excessUf under- 
standing iarpa to mean the whole heavens, as "Virgil, Mn. 111. 667. 

" Ter spumam clisam et rorantia vidimus astro." 
And this last is approved of in the Museum Criticum. 

1 ^vvanrerov. H. 

§ w; tvTuvda jtiy 0-6k 1<tt ir — Mus. Crit. iiravd' Ijiiv. H. 

)| Musgrave objects to this meaning: of the word AvBiffftiyov, and also 
to the scholiast's idea: he proposes himself to render it "canis capillis 
variegatitm." ivdoi is certainly applied to the hair. Suidas and Moscho- 
polus are against him. 

% ^u>Kiios tta^ dvSpds ^avortais is Blomfield*s reading. Mus. Crit. 
^iaKcvi. H. 
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oath,'*' that Orestes is dead by a yiolent death, haying been 
tumbled from his swift car at the Pythian games.f So let 
thy story stand. But we having, as he enjoined, first crown- 
ed my father's sepulchre with libations and locks cropped 
from my head, will then come back again, bearing in our 
hands a brazen sided vessel, which thou also knowest is some- 
where hidden among the brushwood, that cheating them with 
words we mav bring them pleasant tidings, how that my body 
is perished, already consumed by fire and reduced to ashes. 
For what does this pain me, when, dead in words, in deeds i 
shall be safe, and bear away renown ? I indeed think no ex* 
pression ill-omened which gain attends. % For already have I 
frequently seen the wise also in story falsely dying: § then 
afterwaras, when they shall again have returned home, they 
have been the more honoured. As I presume that I also, 
coming to life subsequently to this report, shall yet blaze 
forth, as a star, to my foes. But O land of my forefathers, 
and ye its gods indigenous, welcome me as prosperous in thi^ 
my journey ; and thou too, O abode of my ancestors, for, urged 
. by an impulse from heaven, I come to purge thee by my just 
rerenge: then dismiss me not in dishonour from this my 
country, but [make me] master of my wealth and the restorer 
of my house. || This now have I said, but, old man, be it at 
once thy care, having gone, to execute with caution thy duty, 
while we will go forth, for it is the season ; which in fact is 
to mankind the greatest arbiter of every act. If 

♦ The objection of Camerarius, that Orestes should not be made to 
advise perjury, has ^ven Musgrave great trouble ; and he proposes for 
ipKtf to read 8yK(a. But it is too true that Orestes, by his own admissions 
just after, could make, like Ulysses, his own principles and those of 
others equally subservient to his interests, without much remorse. For 
the suppressed word d/yeX^ay, see Brunck^s note. 

t Liter illy, "from his chariot-seat speeded by wheels:" rpo^^Xaros, 
roiis as^iUUus, Scap, on this place. 

I Thus Menelaus in Euripides : i 

Kaxdi ftiv ipvif tl Si KspSavd \iy(aw 
Iroift^s^lfiiy fiil dapuyp, \6y<o QavtXv. 

§ This alludes to Pythagoras, who feigned himself dead to acquire the 
reputation of prophetic skill. Zalmoxis and Aristeus of Proconnesus, 
author of the Ariinaspians, hive similar stories told of them by Herodo- 
tus, B. IV. Hermann wonders at the commentators for their illustra- 
tions here, understanding the poet to allude to such distin^ished men 
generally, as bein^ at one time in disgrace with and banishment from 
their country, were afterwards held in greater repute than ever. 

H This may be given better thus, perhaps : " And make me not a dis- 
honoured outcast from my country, out a master," etc 

% Thus in Philoctetes, v. 837. 

ic3to6i Toi iravTtap yvta^av t<r)(<ap 
WoXi xapii n6ia icpdros i(>vvrat. 
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Electra. 

Alas ! ah me unhappy ! 

At. Nay, hut methought I heard from the door some female 
servant inside hearing a suppressed sigh, my son. 

Or. Can it he the hapless Electra? wilt thou we tarry here 
and listen to her cries? 

At. By no means. Let us attempt to execute nothing prior 
to the commands of Loxius/ and from these to commence 
our course, pouring out the water of purification to thy father, 
for this hrin^s us hoth yictory and strength in action. 

El. O holy light, and air that sharest equal space with 
earth, how many a strain of mournful dirges, how many a 
hlow against my hleedinff hreast hast thou witnessed for me, 
when murky night shall have retired ! f But now [to tell] of 
my livelong nights, the hateful couches of this house of woes 
are conscious ; how oft I mourn for mine unhappy sire, whom 
in a foreign country gory Mars entertained not, but my mother, 
and ^gisthus the partner of her bed, lop off his head with 
murderous axe, as wood-cutters an oak. And for all this no 
pit^ is felt by any other save me, when thou, my father, hast 
perished so aisgracefully and piteously. But never then will 
I desist from laments and bitter cries, as long as I look on the 
all-glowing beams of the stars, as I look on this daylight ; so 
as not, like some nightingale that has lost her young, t to pour 
forth mine echo inviting to shrill lament to all, before these 
gates of my natire home. O abode of Pluto and of Proser- 
pine, O nether Mercury § and awful Curse, and ye renerable 

* " The epithet * Loxian,' so constantly used by the Greek poets, is 
interpreted by the scholia in two ways, either as referring to the obii^^ 
direction of his Yoice, (i. e. the ambiguity of his oracles,) or as belonging 
to him from the oblique path of the sun through the eeliptic" Oxi^ 
Translation of Aristophanes. 

t *Y7ruXei09j;, Schol. irapiXOfi, Brunck, recessit, Musgrave says, "^o- 
XtlireiVy quod pro deficere, minui positum citat Budaeus ex Aristotelc, 
melius omnino hie oonvenit quam passivum ^o>ci7rc(r0a(, quod restOf 
supersum valet. Utrum tamen legendum sit iiroXiurji an irroXti^, mihi 
QCtfi satis liquet.*' 

X Brunck translates the Greek word, ^pvUis orbata." Musgrave, 
however, considering it an allusion to the fate of Philomela and Itys, 
renders it, ^^liberorumauorumirUerfectrix.''* As Franklin observes on v. 
147, Procne, who put It3rs to death, is supposed by iElschylus, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes, (in his play of the Biras,) to nave been changed into 
a nightingale. 

^ mercury is addressed by this name in allusion to his office as con* 
ductor of the dead : — 

« Animas ille evocat Oreo 

Pallentes, alias sub Teurtara tristia mittit ; 

Ps^t somnos adimitque, et lumina morto resi^at^*^ 
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children of the gods, ye Furies, who behold them that unjustly 
perish, them that by stealth usurp another's bed,* come ye. 
l€nd aid, arenge the murder of our father, and to me send 
my brother^ for alone I have no longer strength to weigh up 
the burden of affliction that presses down the opposing scale. 

Chorus. 

Ah! Electra, child, child of a most wretched t mother, why 
thus insatiably dost thou pine in lamentation, for Agamemnon 
long since ensnared [or cut off] by the treachery of thy crafty 
and most godless mother, and to an evil hand betrayed 1 O 
that he who is the worker of this might perish, if it be lawful 
for me to utter this. 

El. Offspring of noble parents, ye are come as the solace 
of my troubles ; I both know and am conscious of this ; in no 
wise does it escape me, nor will I forsake this [task] so as not 
to groan for my wretched father. But, ye that requite the boon 
of universal friendship leave me thus to languish, alas ! alas ! 
I implore. 

Ch. But bethink thee, thou wilt never resuscitate thy father 
at least from the lake of Pluto, man's common bourne, neither 
by shrieks nor prayers. J But from moderate [laments] to a 
grief past help, thou ever with groans art wearying thyself to 
death. In matters wherein there is no deliverance from evil, 
say, why art thou fond of misery intolerable? 

El. a fool is he who is forgetful of his parents calamitously 
deceased. But the sorrower that mourns for Itys,§ ever Itys, 
that affrighted bird, messenger of Jove, accords with my feel- 
ings at least. O all-wretched Niobe, thee, thee I account a 
deity, who ever in thy stony tomb weepest, alas ! alas ! 

Ch. Not to thee alone, be sure, my child, among mankind 
hath grief arisen, wherewith thou surpassest those within, 
with whom thou art from the same source, and by birth akin j 
as is the life of Chrysothemis and Iphianassa, and he that sor- 

From the third office enumerated by Virgil, we may suppose that Elco- 
tra's prayers had already been effectually addressed to this god, as Cly- 
temnestra shortly after sends offerings to Agamemnon's tomb in conse- 
quenr<i of having had her rest disturbed by drearrs of ill omen. 

♦ Hermann admitting an hiatus of some words before ro^Sf fills it up 
thu;^: alff^poii Xficrpwy trpoiSrovg svvasy quihusfurto ereptus est proditus Iwub. 
^ " AiMrrayororos, Schol. i^iaXeardnjs recte. Vide Musgravium ad 

uripidis Here Fur. 1349." Brunck. 

f Hermann reads ivraij, the vestiges of which he thinks he has found 
in Hesychius : dvr^irei (scribe ivrrjatj) Xeraretatj, dvr^aeaiv. 

§ Penelope, in the Odyssey, simil irly describes her grief. Od. xix. 52fti 
See some excellent observations on the line fin Qa^h Tpoirwao yiet 1roXw^• 
yia ^vhv omong Twining's remarks on the expression of musical sound 
Dy poetry. Arist. Poet. Prel. Diss. 
9* 



^. 
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roweth in bis youth concealed,* whom oae day the renowned 
land of the Mycenians shall welcome, haply, in ancestry 
illustrious, under the benign conduct of Jfove returning to this 
land, Orestes.f * 

El. Whom I unceasingly expecting, wretch that I am! 
childless, husbandless, am ever roaming, drenched in tears, 
supporting an inexhaustible pain of miseries ; while he is for- 

f»ttul of all that he has received, and all he has been taught, 
or what message ^oes forth from me that is not mocked ? 
Since he is ever longing indeed, but though he longs, he deigns 
not to make his appearance. 

Ch. Courage, my daughter, courage, Jove is mighty in 
heaven, who overlooketh and swayeth all* things ; to whom 
referring thy too bitter choler, be neither over indignant with 
nor forgetful of those whom thou detestest: for time is a leni- 
ent god. Since neither is the son of Agamemnon that lives 
on the pastoral shore of Crisa{ without return, nor the god 
that reigns by Acheron. 

El. But from me the greater part of life hath already pass- 
ed away in vain hope, nor can I longer endure, who parent- 
less am tvasting myself away, whose part no friend § on earth 
asserts, but like some worthless stranger I dwell in the 
chambers of my father, in raiment thus disgraceful, and take 
my place at empty tables. 

Ch. Pitiable indeed were the words at his return, H and 
pitiable that in thy father's chambers, when the adverse stroke 
of the all-brazen axe was inflicted on him. Fraud it was that 
prompted, lust that perpetrated, the murder, having fearfully 
Drought into being a fearful shape, If whether now it were a 
god or mortal that did all this. 

* Hermann makes d^iiav a noun, and construes it with '^'^^f'^- 
*' Happy in a youth unknown to sorrows :" semota a doUnribtu, This is 
much less forced than the common version. 

t liie withholding this maeic of a name till the last, to crown the 
affectionate appeal to Electra's happier thoughts, is worthy of Sophocles; 
and if equalled at all, is so in the turn given bjr Electra^s wounded spirit 
to that which was meant so different^. This, however, none of the 
older editors have preserved , and Brunck*s and Musgrave*s annotations 
on this passage shq\v their error. 

I Crisa, usually Vqpitten Crissa, was a laree town of Phocis, said to be 
the capital of Strophius. It gave name to the Crissaen bay, the scene of 
several actions in the Peloponneaian war. 

J This may be translated, ** no affectionate husband.^ 
Alluding to the presaging sorrow of the Argive people on Agamem- 
non*s return, the adulterous loves of .£gisthus and Clytemnestra being; 
known to them. See ^schylus. 
m Precisely ^akespeare^s idea. 

"Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 

And the first motion, all tha interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.*' — Jul. Cses. Act 2. Sc 1. 
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El. Oh ! that day, that dawned abore all indeed most bate- 
^ ful to me : O night, O shocking viroes of that horrible banquet 
— the disgraceful death my sire beheld from a double hand, 
that seized upon my life then cast away, that destroyed me ! 
To whom may the mighty god of Olympus gire to endure re- 
tributive sufferings, and may they never enjoy their splendour, 
having accomplished such deeds. 

Ch. Bethink thee: speak no further : art thou not conscious* 
from what a state thou fallest at present into hardships all 
thine own thus unworthily ! For thou hast incurred over and 
above an excess of evils, continually gendering quarrels by 
thy discontented spirit. But these matters are not worth the 
strife, to cope with those in power.f 

Bl. Now by dreadful woes, aye, dreadful, have I been forced 
to it. I am fully conscious of my wrath, nor does it escape 
me. But enough, amid such atrocious crimes I shall never 
cheeky these miseries as long as life shall contain me. For 
from whom, O friendly race, could I ever hear a profitable 
word 1 from whom that purposes my welfare ? § Forbear, for- 
bear me, ye comforters : lor these woes shall be reported 
(i. e. shall oe) immortal! never will I rest from these troubles 
thus countless in my laments. || 

Ch. Nay, but with good will at least I advise, as an attach- 
ed mother) that thou beget not woe on woe. 

El. And what measure exists to my wretchedness ? Come, 
liow is it honourable to be careless of the slain ? with whom 
of mankind originated this ? 1[ May I neither be had in honour 
among [such as] these, nor if I am united to any blessing, 
. may I dwell with it in tranquillity, if I repress the flights of 
my shrill-toned shrieks to the dishonour of my parents. For 
if he having fallen shall lie in earth, being nothing, and they 

* Musgrave, in his notes, proposes the following alterations in these 
lines: — 

He also interprets, and perhaps with correctness, irri by vesania. 

f Herm. *»X? ""o^^f ovj, rdSe roU iwaroXs 

OiK i^iari vXddetv. <* So as to cope with those in power on 
these points which admit not of gainsaying." 

' J irasy see ▼. 208. 

§ Or, " whose ideas suit the time." 

H That is, " never will I cease from the countless laments to which 
these troubles five rise." 

H Or, " in whom of men hath this arisen ?" This is perhaips the better 
translation. Brunck's Latin version has, ubinam homo est eo ingenio 
natut? 
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shall not in turn ^ive satisfaction with blood for blood, then 
may shame and piety from all mankind be annihilated."*^ 

Ch. I indeed, my child, came to promote at once thy wel- 
fare and mine own ; but if I advise not well, do thou prevail, 
for we will follow in thy company. 

El. Ladies, I blush, if in my many lamentations I seem to 
you to be too downhearted, yet, for their violence forces me 
to do it, forgive me. For how could any woman of high 
family, lookiDg on her father's wrongs, not act thus? Wrongs 
that by day and by night i see continually budding rather than 
withering?! to whom, in the first place, the deeds of the 
mother that bore me have turned out most hateful ; next, in 
mine own home I consort with the assassins of my father, and 
by these I am controlled, and from these it is my lot to suffer 
alike both bounty and privation : furthermore, what manner 
of days think you I pass, when I behold ^gisthus seated on 
my father's throne ; and look on him dressed in the very gar- 
ments that he wore,| and pouring out libations to the house- 
hold gods, where he slew him? when I see too the crowning 
insult of all this, the assassin himself in the bed of my father 
with my guilty mother, if I must call her mother, thus coha- 
biting with him 1 So hardened is she, that she lives with 
that pollution, in fear of no avenging Fury; but as if in joy- 
ous mockery of what she has done, having looked out for that 
day on which she formerly slew my father by treachery, on 
that day she institutes the festive dance, and sacrifices the 
monthly offerings of sheep to her guardian gods ; § while I, 

* Timon's curse on Athens, when he quits it for ever, is a fine ampli- 
fication of this prayer (if it be a prayer) of Electra. See Tinion of 
Athens, Act 4, Sc. 1. 

t Similarly Philoctetcs : — 

iti riBrfKiy itanl fieX^ov Ip^erat. — V. 259. 

t "Vestimenta regibus solemniter gestata. Statius. Theb. v. 315. 
notasj regum gestamina, vestes : et vi. 80. cvUusqiUf insignia regni, Pw- 
pureos. Germanic. Arat. Phsenomen. Reges — satis religiose tunicati 
Nonnus. K 20. 

/SafffX/ji'a ^aiSph roKfjoi 
Advaro, irop<l>vpi(t> irsira\dYiieva ^dpea k^ji^Xm."— Musgrave. 

§ "Clytemnestra, in imitation of the solemn honours paid to the gods 
and heroes on the new moons, called, therefore, Ifi^-nva U9&, instituted t 
monthly festival, with sacrifices to the gods her preservers, on the day 
on which Agamemnon was murdered. This was celebrated with songs 
and dances, and a feast insolentl)^ called Epulae Ag:\memnoni8e." Potter. 
To which Franklin adds, that Dinias, in his history of Argos, informs u6 
it was on the thirteenth of the month Gamelion, which answers to the 
beginning of our January, or, according to Potter, the latter end of that 
month, or beginning of February. 
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the miserable, witnessing all this at home, lament, pine away, 
and shriek over the ill-oiiiened feast that bears my father's 
name 5 alone, to myself, for I have not power even to weep so 
much as my soul has pleasure in doing; since the woman 
herself, in words high-spirited,* speaks and reviles me with 
such harsh terms as these : " O god-detested abhorrence, to 
thee alone is thy father dead ? Is none else of mankind in 
sorrow for him ? May a wretched death be thine, nor may 
the nether gods ever release thee from thy present woes." 
Thus she insults me: but when she hears from any that 
Orestes is about to come, then infuriate she comes and cries 
aloud : "Art thou not the cause of all this to me ? Is not this 
thy work that didst steal and spirit away Orestes* from my 
hands 1 But be assured that thou sbalt pay a deserved pen- 
alty at least, t Thus does she bark upon me, and with her 
close at her side sets her on to this that glorious man, her 
husband, that utter dastard, that very pest, that fighter of his 
battles with woman's aid. While I, unhappy, expecting from 
time to time that Orestes will come upon them to put a stop 
to all this, am undone. For, ever purposing to effect some- 
thing, he hath ruined my hopes both present and to come. % 
In such a condition then, my friends, there is no room for 
either prudence or proper respect^ but in evil there is absolute 
necessity to be subservient to evil. 

Ch. Come, tell me, whether sayest thou all this to us, 
.^Sgisthus being at hand, or having quitted his home ? 

El. Even so. Think not I could walk abrpad, were he near ; 
but now he happens to be in the country. 

Ch. Truly then would I with greater boldness join with 
thee in discourse, if this be indeed so. 

El. Since he is absent, question what thou wilt. 

Ch. Then I ask thee, what sayest thou of thy brother? 
will he come, or delays he ? I wish to know. 

El. He promises at least, but promising he performs nought 
of what he says. 

* Musgrave objects to the idea of Clytemnestra being noble in words, 
and proposes to read \6x_otci ytwata^ itta in inndiis forHg, 

t Indeed it is by no means easy to see why Electra had not ere this 
fallen a victim to the vengeance of her mother, as by her own account 
she took no pains to conceal her abhorrence of Clytemnestra*s conduct. 
Perhaps we must refer it to the same cause which, in the Odyssey, pre- 
serves Telemachus so long, superstition, to which the Greeks were most 
prone, and which by no means ceases with religion and virtue, as both 
the impious festival and penitential offerings of the Argive queen suffi-^ 
eiently prove. 

I By oiaai Kal dno^traif Hermann understands her hopes in herself pre* 
■ent and in Orestes absent. Many probably will disagree with hinu 
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Ch. Aye, for man in the performance of a mighty deed ia 
wont to delay. 

El. And yet it was not with delay I saved him. 

Ch. Courage ; he is naturally generous to aid bis friends. 

El. I am confident of it, else had I not long to lire. 

Cb. Speak nothing further at present, since I descry thy 
sister, by birth of the same father and mother, Chrysothemis,"*^ 
bearing sepulchral o£fe rings in her hands, such as are the ap- 
pointed due of the dead. 

Chrysothemis. 

Sister, what talk is this thou boldest, 'having come forth ta 
the entrance of the vestibule ; nor art willing to be taught by 
lenfi^th of time not idly to gratify a fruitless rage 1 Never- 
theless thus far I know myself, that I am grieved at present 
circumstances ; so much so that were I to acquire the power, 
I would disclose what are my sentiments towards them. But 
now in miseries I think fit to voyage with lowered sail, and 
not fancy indeed I effect somethmg, yet work them no mis- 
chief. Thus moreover would I have thee act : and yet the 
right is, not wherein I speak, but wherein thou judgest. But 
if I must needs live in freedom, I must wholly obey my master. 

El. Shameful at least is it,t that thou being from the 
father whose born child thou art. forgettest him, but art re- 
gardful of thy mother. For all tnese admonitions to me are 
taught thee by her, and nought thou speakest of thyself. Else 
choose at least one of the two, eithei to be senseless, or in 
thy senses to forget thy friends, that thou just now sayest, 
eouldst thou but set strength to it, thou wouldst demonstrate 
thy abhorrence of these ; but with me, who am in all things 
bent on vengeance for my father, thou not only dost not co- 
operate, but also dissuadest me in action. Hath not this cow- 

♦ Thus Homer, II. ix. 

" Yet more — three daughters in his court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed ; 
Laodice, and Iphigenia fair, 
And bright Chrysoihemis with golden hair." 

The original has Iphianassa, which Pope appears to have little reason 
for changing to Iphigenia, who had been sacrificed at Aulis. Electra 
is usually considered the same with Laodice. 

t This whole scene between the two sisters closely resembles the first 
between Antigone and Ismene ; as well in the dispositions of the parties 
concerned, as m the subject of their discussion, the necessary respect to 
be paid to the dead And when we see some of the finest productions of 
the Greek language depending for their catastrophe on this point, we 
shall perhaps the less wonder that an idea so constantly implanted in 
the multitude as the connection of the dead with the living, should have 
taken root, even in so vigorous a mind as Aristotle's. 
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ardice to add to misery 1 For instruct me, or learn of me, 
what advantage could accrue to me haying desisted from these 
wailings. Do not I live? but ill, I know, yet well enough for 
me. And I annoy those [wretches] so as to attach honour to 
the dead, if with the dead there be any pleasure : while thou, 
our hater, hatest them in word, but in deed consortest with 
thy fath.er's murderers. I then would never, not even if any 
one were purposing to bring me these thy gifts, wherein thou 
now wantonest, submit myself to these : no, to thee be the 
wealthy board set out, and plenty flow around thee : to me the 
only nourishment be that I pain them ;* thine honour I covet 
not to obtain ; nor wouldst thou, at least wert thou wise : but 
now when thou hast in thy power to be called the child of a 
sire the noblest of all, be called thy mother's : for thus to most 
men wilt thou show thyself base, a traitress to thy murdered 
father and thy friends. 

Ch. Nought wrathfully, in heaven's name : since there is 
profit in the words of both, wouldsi thou but learn to make 
use of hers, and she in turn of thine. 

Cbr. I, ladies, am in some sort accustomed to her words : 
nor had J. ever recalled to her mind [the subject] had I not 
heard of a most grievous affliction coming upon her, which 
will withhold her from these protracted lamentations. 

El. Come, tell me then the hardship ; for shouldst thou tell 
me aught more galling than these present, I would no longer 
contradict thee. 

Chr. Nay, I will tell thee all, as much as I know. For 
they purpose, if thou wilt not desist from these wailings, to 
send thee thither, where think not thou shalt ever behold the 
light of the sun ; but living in a confined vault, without this 
country, shalt thou chaunt thy woes. Wherefore bethink thee, 
and never hereafter in thy misery blame me. For now it is 
thine to be wise in good time, f 

♦ See Brunck's Note. Musgrare, "who retains the common reading, 
thus remarks: "Scholiastes et hoc in MSS. invenisse videtur, et praete- 
rea Xt «-«!», quod hunc sensum efficeret: Mihi satis rum deficere alimmta, 
Sed omnino retinendum Xvirttp. Mihi instar pabuli sit, ncn rne dtntaxat, 
sed alios angerej'^ Confer, v. 358. Hermann retains the common read- 
ing, Tcvul fifj \virciVy which he renders mUti non dolorem creare {mihi hoe 
tantum eslo paJndum) and understands Electra to allude to the remorse 
she must experience, if slie paid an impious respect to ^gisthus and her. 
motlier. 

t It has been before remarked, that this scene resembled one in Anti- 

fone: the coincidence of the two plays is here made still more striking 
y the punishment with which Electra is threatened. 

"If mournful cries and wailing^s before death 

Availed, there is not one, be well assured, 

That e^er would cease them. Instant take her hence, 
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El. What, then, and have they resolved thus to treat me ? 

Chr. Most surely; when in fact i£gisthus shall come 
home. 

Eu Nay, then, may he quickly arrive for this at least. 

Chr. What words are these thou cursest thyself withal, 
unhappy? 

El. That he may come, if he purposes to do aught of this. 

Chr. That thou may est feel what suffering? Where can 
thy senses be ? 

El. That I may escape as far as possible from you. 

Chr. But hast thou no regard to thy present life? 

El. Aye, a fine life is mine, worth admiring. 

Chr. Nay, it might be, an thou knewest how to be wise. 

El. Teach me not to be a traitress to my friends. 

Chr. I teach thee not so, but to give way to those in power. 

El. Be this flattery thine ; thou speakest not my wont. 

Chr. Yet surely it is honourable at least not to have fallen 
from imprudence. 

El. I will fall, if needs I must, in avenging my father. 

Chr. Our father, I am sure, grants indulgence in this.* 

El. These words it is the coward's part to praise. 

Chr. But wilt not thou be persuaded and consent to me ? 

El. No truly. May I not yet be so void of understanding.f 

Chr. Then will I too begone on my way, whither I was 
sent. 

El. But whither art thou wending ? to whom carriest thou 
these funeral gilts ? 

Chr. My mother sends me to make libations at my father's 
tomb. 

El. How sayest thou? to the deadliest of her human 
enemies '^ 

Chr. Whom herself slew. { For this wouldst thou say. 

Inclose her in the rock's sepulchral cave, 
As 1 commanded ; leave her there alone, 
Either to die, or there to live entombed.'^ — ^Potter, Ant. p. 168. 

* Thus Ismene to her sister : 

** I then (of tliose beneath the earth revered 
Imploring pardon, since by force constrained) 
Will yield obedience to one potent lord. 
Attempts beyond our strength no prudence show.'' 

Potter, Ant v. 69. 
-f M^iro), per Xirdrrjra for fi^irorc, since tru. as Buttmann has observed 
in his GreeK Grammar, includes always a reference to past time. On 
this >iT6rrts see Porson ad Hec. 1260. 
X Homer's account is different ; vid. Od. IV. 629. 

AvrUa S" ATxcado; ioXCrjv ifpdffffaro rl;^vi|v 
Kpivajievoi Kark iHfLOv Udcoci i^biras dpiarovs, 
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El. At the persuasion of whom of her friends? Whose 
pleasure is this ? 

Chr. From some nocturnal fright, to my thinking. 

El. O gods of my fathers ! aid me even now. 

Chr. Hast thou any cheering hope respecting this tenror ? 

El. Wouldst thou relate to me the vision, I then could tell 
thee. 

Chr. I know not, save a little, to tell thee. 

El. Nay, tell me that. Many a trifling word, helieve me, 
hath ere now both overthrown and established mortals. 

Chr. There was a report that she witnessed a second time 
the presence of my and thy father having returned to life, and 
then that he, having taken the staff which once he bore, but 
now .^Blgisthus, flxed it in the earth : and from it sprouted up 
a vigorous scion, wherewith the whole land of Mycenae was 
over-shadowed.* This I heard her relating when she reveals 
her dream to the sun.f But more than this I know not, save 
that she sends me in consequence of this alarm. Now by our 
country's gods I implore thee, yield to me, nor fall by impru- 
dence. For if thou shalt repulse me, hereafter thou wilt send 
for me in trouble. J 

El. But, my beloved, of all this that thou carriest in thine 
hands, attach nothing to the tomb : for it is not lawful for 
thee, nor pious, to place funeral gifts, nor carry expiatory liba- 
tions to my father from that hated woman. But away with 
them secretly, either to the winds, or to deep-sunk dust, 
where never any of them shall approach my father's [narrow] 
bed : but lie they in earth a deposit for herself, when she shall 

Atvrop b ^H KoKiiov ^ Kya^invova^ itot^iva Xacov. 
**l7rn'oiffCi' Koi S^ta<piVj deixia fispurfpt^tav. 
Tdv S* o^K eiSor' SXcOpov hv^yayt /cat Karljre<pv£ 
Aeiirvtaaai. 

He further adds, Uiat .£gisthus alone escaped, both his own and Aga- 
memnon's followers being slain. 

* Compare the ChoSphorse of -fischylus, from which Sophocles has 
borrowed the idea of the dream. 

t Under an idea that the god who dispelled the sliades of night from 
the earth, was also capable of avertine; the evils which had been threat- 
ened during that night, the ancients, having been alarmed by dreams, 
used to tell them to the sun, and hence, says Franklin, Apollo was 

(enned *AiroTpoiraToi. 

" Senserat ut pulsas tandem Medea tenebras, 

Rapta toris, primi jubar ad piacabile Phoebi 

IbaU" Val. Flacc v. 330. 

\ Hermann has here ably pointed out the skill of the poet in connect- 
ing Chrysothemis* warning to her sister with the account of Clytem- 
nestra's fdarm, who would be made doubly vindictive in her purposes 
towards Electra by fear. 
10 
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be dead. For had she not been naturally the most hardened 
of women, she in the first place had never at any time crown- 
ed these hateful libations for him, whom at least she slew. 
For consider, whether the entombed dead in thy opinion re- 
receives these honours in mood friendly to her : by whom 
perishing unhonoured, like a foe, he was mangled, and for a 
purification she wiped off her spots npon his head.* What, 
thinkest thou to bear these as atonements of the murder for 
her? It cannot be. But leave these alone, and do thou having 
cut from the ringlets on thine head the extreme hairs, f and 
from me unhappy, mean this iudeed, but still such as I have, 
give hirn this suppliant hair, and my girdle, not garnished 
with fineries.:!: And falling down, beseech him from the 
earth to come a kindly aid to us aeainst our enemies, and 
that his son Orestes with mightier nand may alive trample 
under foot his foes, that henceforth we may crown him with 
wealthier hands, than wherewith we now gift him. In good 
sooth I think that he hath some plan in sending these dreams 
of horrid aspect to her. But, however, my sister, perform this 
service for both thyself and me an aid, and for the most be- 
loved of all mankind, our common sire, lying in Hades. 

Ch. With piety the damsel speaks : but thou, my friend, if 
thou be wise, wilt do this. 

Chr. I will do it ; for that which is just has no good reason 
for one to strive with two, but to hasten its performance. 
But, in the god's name, my friends, be silence yours at my 
essaying these deeds, since if my mother shall hear of this, 
methinks I shall yet hazard ihis a bitter attempt. 

Ch. If I be not naturally an insane prophet, and wanting in 
wise judgment. Justice the prophetic [of herself] will come, 
bringing to our hands righteous mastery: she will pursue 
them, my child, at no distant period. Confidence rises within 

* Those among the ancients -who had murdered any person, believed 
that the "wiping their swords or any other weapon they had used, on the 
head of the deceased, would prevent his avenging spirit from having 
power upon them. The cutting off and wearing under their a*msa 
piece of flesh taken from the dead body was also thought a spell of like 
mfluence. 

t " It hath been observed, that the ceremony of cutting off the hair, 
while it was obviously expressive of violent emotion, had a latent mean- 
ing couched under it. As the hair was cut off from the head, never 
more to be united to it, so were the dead, cut off from the living, never 
more to return. This usage was not confined to the heathen world. It 
is taken notice of in Scripture : Ezekiel, describing a gpreat lamentation, 
says, * They shall make themselves utterly bald for thee :' c xxvii. 31.'* 
Notes to Trans. Min. Poet. CI. 191. 

} ** Defendi potest dX<irap9, modo ea vox significare putetur comam non 
accommodatam supplication i, ut quae non satis compta atque nitido 
habita sit." — ^Herm. 
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me, just now hearing the sweatly-breathing dreams.* For 
never is thy parent the king of Greeks forgetful at least, nor 
the ancient two-edged brazen griding axe, which slew him 
with most shameful insults. The many-footed and many- 
handed Erinnys of brazen tread shall come, that is concealed 
in dreadful ambush. For they to whom it was unlawful em- 
barked f on the rivalry, J in bed and bridal unhallowed, of 
blood-polluted nuptials. For these deeds, observe, it holds by 
me chat this portent can never, never be come upon us harm- 
less to either the principals or the accomplices. Believe me, 
there are really no auguries to mortals in alarming dreams, 
nor in oracles, unless this apparition of the night shall anchor 
at last in good.§ O toilsome horsemanship of Pelops in old 
lime, how woeful wert thou to this country. For since the 
drowned Myrtilus |t was sent to [his last] sleep, hurled head- 
long forth in dire insult from his all-golden car, no troublous 
calamity hath ever yet been wanting to this house. 

Clytemnestra. 

Let loose, it seems, again thou roamest: for i^gisthusvis 
not here, who ever checked thee from dishonouring thy friends 
by being abroad. 'But now, as he is absent, thou heedest not 
me at least. Nay more, thou hast actually denounced me at 
large and to many, as that I am impudent, and, contrary to 

* That is, to the party of Agamemnon, in proportion as they came 
.unwelcome and alarming to Clytemnestra. 

t "Nominativus etsi pluralis simulque mascul inns sit, potest tamen 
verbum singulare adjunctum habere, ut ostendi ad Eurip. Helen. 1373. 
Ejr//3a igitur cum in0av non mutaverim." — Musgrave. 

X Musgrave proposes to read o/ieX^ftara. 

§ Musgrave considers the latter part of this chorus as out of place 
after the promise of a prosperous fortune to the house of Agamemnon. 
Yet «s this could not oe without a crime; since "sanguine qusrendi 
reditus ;" Hermann defends the transition made to the primal curse of 
the ill-starred royal family of Argos. 

II Myrtilus, son of Mercury and Pheethusa, was charioteer to GBno- 
maus, king of Pisa, the father of Hippodamia, whose horses he rendered 
the most famous for their swiftness in all Greece. This it nas which 
produced the confidence of (Enomausin challenging his daughter's suitors 
to the chario^ race, and had already been the destruction of thirteen 
chiefs, when Pelops bribed Myrtilus with a promise of sharing the 
favours of Hippodamia.- Thus allured, lie e:ave nn old chariot to &no- 
mnus, which broke down in the course, and killed him. When however 
Myrtilus demanded the reward of his perfidy, Pelops threw him into tht 
tea, thus exemplifying the words of Shakspeare's Henry : 

** They love not poison, that do poison need ; 
Nor do I thee, though I did wish him dend. 
I hate the murderer, love him murdered*^' 
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justice, am the aggressor in insolence to thee and thine.* 
Yet have I no insolence : but give thee evil words, since I so 
often am slandered by thee : how that thy father, no other 
pretence hast thou constantly, fell by my hand. My hand : I 
know it well, I have lio denial to make of this. For Justice 
took him off,j:iot I only, which thou oughtest to aid, wert thou 
haply in thy senses. Since this thy father, whom thou art 
ever wailing, alone of Greeks had the heart to sacrifice to the 
gods thine own sister, though he suffered not from pain, when 
he bcarat her, equally with me that bear her. Enough, teach me 
BO W'^r whose sake he sacrificed her.f Wilt thou say, for 
tlie Greeks ? But they had no claim to kill my daughter at 
least. • But was it then for his brother Menelaus 1 HaTing 
murdered what was mine, was he not bound to give me due 
satisfaction? Had not he two children, J for whom to die 
was more reasonable than for her, they being of the father and 
mother for whose sake was the voyage ? What, had Hades 
a desire of my children, rather than hers, to glut himself with 
theml Or had all affectionate feelings for his children by me 
died away from their all-accursed father, yet lived in Mene- 
laus ? Were not these the acts of a witless sire, a villain in 
purpose ? I indeed think so, even though I speak contrary to 
thy sentiments. But the deceased at least would so say, could 
she resunSe her voice. I then am not disheartened at what I 
have done ; but if I seem to thee to judge amiss, do thou, pre • 
serving righteous judgment, chide thy neighbours. § 

El. Thou wilt not now at least assert that I having com- 
menced with some offensive words, have then heard this from 
thee: but, wouldst thou permit me, I would rightly argue at 
once in behalf of the deceased and my sister. 

Cly. Nay then I do permit ; but hadst thou always thus 
begun in thine address to me, thou hadst not been offensive to 
listen to. 

El. Well then, to thee I speak. Thou ownest the murder 

* Hermann places a comma after &px^, not, he says, because the 
reading adopted by Bru'nck and others is incorrect, (v. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 
549.) but because iripa SUm ^px^ is a better sequel to the preceding 
dpaaeia eijxi. 

t Herm. tov, x^P^^ ''^"^^ ^^*'- "*• " ^^ return for what, in favour to 
whom." Thus in the Nubes, dvH before roif is omitted, v. 22. 

t This, says the scholiast, though it militates against Homer's account, 
is in union with Hesiod's : 

"H reKe&* 'Epjjiidvtjv Jowpi/rXctrw McveXaw, "^ 
'OrrXdrarov S ircKe Ntictfjrparov, dpov" Apjyoj. 

§ This appears ironical. Musgrave proposes 

Tv<jinnv StKalav axovaa^ ro^i ^aiiXovs aTtjf(ji^ 

And translates it, ipja mevdempuram habens, ineptos patienter fero. 
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of my father. Than this what confession could be yet more 
base, whether in fine with justice or without ? But I will 
prove to thee that thou didst not slay him with justice at least j 
but persuasion from a villain, with whom thou now com- 
paniest, allured thee to it. Nay, ask the huntress Diana, in 
revenge for what those many winds detained them at Aulis: 
or I will tell thee, for from her it is not allowed thee to learn. 
My father once, as 1 hear, sporting in the grove of the god- 
dess, roused on foot a dappled, antlered stag, in whose slaughter 
exulting, he chanced to drop certain [proud] words.* And. 
thenceforth angered, the maiden daughter of Laton a detained 
the Greeks, that my father to counterpoise the beast should 
offer up his daughter. Thus was her sacrifice ; since no other 
release was there to the host,. homewards or lo Troy. On 
whose behalf, having been forcefully constrained, and having 
resisted much, he reluctantly sacrificed her, not for Menelaus' 
sake. If, however, for I will state even thy plea, wishing to 
profit him, he acted thus, ought he for this to have died by 
thy hands ? By what right ? Beware, lest in ordaining to 
mankind this rule, thou ordain thyself woe and repentance. 
For if we shall slay one for another, thou, mark me, shouldst 
die the first, at least hadst thou thy due. But look to it, lest 
thou set up a pretence that does not exist. For- tell me, an 
thou wilt, in requital of what thou happenest at present to be 
committing de^ds the most infamous possible : thou that 
couchest with the assassin, with whom thou erst didst destroy 
my father, and hast children by him ;t while thy former virtu- 
ous progeny, from virtuous lineage sprung, thou castest out. 
How could I approve of this ? What, wilt thou say that this 

* The business of the ancient poets, and, till very lately, of our own, 
lias constantly been to inculcate submission to the -will of heaven, and 
respect for all things mo'e immediately connected with it. In conformity 
to this proposed object, insolence to Minerva is stated by Calchas to be 
the cause of Ajax' madness ; and the wound inflicted on Venus by 
Diomcd leads to his expulsion from his home by an unfaithful wife ; 
while the still more audacious, because more personal, insults to the 
deities offered by Laomedon, lay the towers of Ilium, the work of more 
than humin hands, in the dust. Nor was the prince of lyric pc^ota lew 
religious than the tragedians : vid. 01. 9. 56. 

\otSop!j(Tat 
Oiov; tj(Opa co<plf KrA 
Td Kav)(avBxt iraph Kztcdv 
"Mavtjitfftv iroKptKet. 

Ilcncc we see that it wanted but little supernatural influence to drive 
Ajax to llie frenzy with which he was afterwards possessed. 

t Pausanias mentions Erigone, a daughter of JEgisthus, of whom 
Tizetzes ad Lycoph. 1374. plainly calls Clytemnestra the moiKer.*— 
Ilerm. 

10* 
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to6 is vengeance thou takest for thy daughter?* Basely, 
even shouldst thou say so [will it be said.] For it is not 
honourable to marry with enemies, for the sake of a daughter. 
But [no more,] for neither is it possible even to advise thee, 
thee, that ventest thy whole talk of how I slander my mother. 
Nay, I at least account thee a mistress rather than a mother 
to us, I that live a wearisome life, ever treated with evil from 
thee and thy paramour; while the other far away, having 
hardly escaped thy hand, hapless Orestes, wears out a melan- 
choly existence, whom thou hast often accused me of bring- 
ing up as an avenger of thy pollution ; and this, had 1 had 
power^ I had done, of this be well assured. For this at least 
proclaim me to all, whether thou must as wicked, or insolent 
of speech, or teeming with impudence. FoJr if I am naturally 
an adept in these practices, I am almost no disgrace whatever 
to thy nature. 

Ch. 1 see her breathing rage: but whether or no it exist 
with justice, t of this I see no further thought. 

Cly. Why, what thought should I have about her at least, 
who in such terms hath insulted her mother, and that too at 
such an age ] X What, does she not seem to thee likely to 
proceed to any crime without shame? 

El. Be now well assured that I feel shame at all this, even 
though I seem not to thee so to do : and I am conscious that I 
act as disbecomes both my age and myself — but alas ! for thy 
enmity and thy crimes compel me perforce to act thus, since 
by the base are base deeds taught. 

Cly. O shameless creature! doubtless I, and my words, 
and my deeds cause thee to speak a great deal too much* 

'*' Euripides strengthens this plea by tlie additicm of anotheir, which 
the ladies will think more forcible, viz. that Agamemnon kept another 
woman, and even brought her into the house with his wife. This fa<Jt 
is thus alluded to by Ovid : 

" Dum fuit Atrides una contentus, et ilia 

Casta fuit : vitio est improba facta viri." — ^Franklin. 

iBschylus also mentions the arrival of Cassandra at Argos, and Iier 
prophecies of her own and Agamemnon's fate. Indeed the Grecian 
chiefs in general appear to have so little observed conjugal fidelity, thai 
their wives* treachery hardly need be referred to the wrath of Venus, or 
any other deity. Ulysses alone (his loves with the goddesses must be 
excused on the score of influence beyond human power to counteraci) 
appears to have had a just sense (vid. Od. I. 433.) of decorum in this 
particular, and accordingly his wife continues faithful to him throughout. 

t Hermann corrects the scholiast's interpretation thus : "but whether 
Eloctra justly harbours an^er," ^^veart^ scil. rw nivst. 

I It is hard to say whether this is meant as a reproach to Electra's 
youth or maturer as^e. The context seems to intimate the former, but 
the probable age of Orestes the latter. 
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£l. Thou speakest them, not I : for thou doest the deed, 
and deeds find themselves words. 

Cly. But never, no, by Diana my liege,* shalt thou go un- 
punished for this insolence, when ^gisthus shall return. f 

£l. Seest thou ? thou art hurried off into rage, though hay- 
ing given me leave to say whatever I might wish ; nor know- 
est how to listen. 

Cly. Wilt thou not then suffer me even to sacrifice amid 
sounds of good omen,| now that I have allowed thee at least 
to say thy all ? • 

El. I suffer, I bid thee, sacrifice; nor blame my lips, since 
1 will speak no further. 

Cly. Then do thou, that art here with me, take up the offer- 
ings of various fruits, that to this king I may offer up vows 
for deliverance from the terror? which now I feel. Now may- 
est thou hear, Apollo our protector, my concealed address. 
For my speech is not before friends, nor suits it to unfold all 
to light, while she is close beside me, lest with malice and 
babbling clamour she circulate an idle tale throughout the 
town. § But hear me thus, for in this form will I address thee. 
The apparitions of a twofold dream that 1 have this night be- 
held, || these grant me accomplished, O Lycaean king, if pro- 
pitious to me they have appeared, but if hostile, let them 
recoil on my foes. And if any by treachery are plotting to 
expel me from my present good fortune, permit it not ; but 
grant that I ever living a life thus unharmed, may sway the 
Atrids's palace and this sceptre in happy hour consorting 

* Eledtra having in a former passage declared that her mother as a 
murderess and adalteress, was unfit to enquire aught of the goddess of 
chastity, by this oath Clytemnestra means to contradict her, 

t Take o^k aXv|»$ here as equivalent to oix ^^««ff iXw^tv, and under- 
stand i\v^is, not in a passive but an active sense ; not ^* effugium ejus 
qui effusfitur," but " effugium ejus qui effujsjit." — Herm. 

X This is well known to have been a point of great importance among 
the Greeks. Ulysses, relating the cause of Philoctetes* expulsion from 
the army, says, 

8r ovTC \oi0ili fifiiVj oUrc Ovfidrtav 

irapiiv CK^Xois irpo4r0(yttv, dXX' dypisiS 

Karet^* del irav arpardrcSov Sva<j>riiitais. — Phil. V. 8. 

Hermann, however, takes, «w0^/itotr PoUs to mean merely silence, as in 
the CEdipus Coloneus, v. 132. 
§ Thus Virgil :— 

** Hinc spargerc voces 

In vulgum ambiguas." — iEneid II. 

D « Atffaotv^ dupliciumy id est, ambif^uorum. Sic Lucianus in Alexandro, 

ft. 218. itrroii rtifas Kal dnfi(i6\ov; Kal Xo^oilf 'Xfi^fT^a^i avyypdi^tjtv." Bronck. 
t may, however, be an allusion to tlie vision which ^schylus has 
related. 
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with those of my friends, with whom I now consort, and as 
many of my childreD, as from whom no ill-will attaches to me, 
nor bitter annoyance. This, Q Lycaean Apollo, favourably 
hearing, grant to all of us, even as we ask: but all the rest, 
though I be silent, I give thee the credit as a god, of know- 
ing.* For it is likely that the race of Jove sees all things. 

Att. Stranger females, how might I surely know if this be 
the palace of Uic king iEgisthus 7 • 

Ch. This is, O stranger. Thyself hast rightly conjectured. 

Att. And am I right in guessing also that this is his wife ? 
For she is dignified as a sovereign to look on. , 

Ch. Most certainly of all. This is she, here before thee. 

Att. Hail, O queen. I come bringing to thee pleasant 
tidings, and to iSgisthus alike, from a friend. 

Cly. I accept the uttered omen. But first of all I wish to 
know of thee, who of mankind despatched thee. 

Att. Phanoteus the Phocian: forwarding an important 
matter. 

Cly. Of what kind, stranger? say; for being from a friend, 
I am well assured thou wilt speak friendly words. 

Att. Orestes is dead : I speak compressing it in brief. 

El. Unhappy me! this day am I undone. 

Cly. What sayest thou, what sayest thou, stranger ? heed 
not her. 

Att. Now, as then, I declare that Orestes is dead. 

El. Wretched I am lost. I am no longer aught. 

Cly. Look thou to thine own afiaiis, but do thou, stranger, 
tell me the truth ; in what way perishes he ? 

Att. And for this I was sent, and I will tell the Whole. 
For he having come to the glorious pageant of games of 
Greece, t for the sake of Delphian prizes, when he neard the 
loud announcements of the herald proclaiming previously the 

♦ Similarly the Chorus in CEdipus Tyrannus : — 

*AXV h filv ovv Zeis, S r* 'AirdXXwv 
avvtroij Kai ra (iporoiv 
EiJdrf;.— V. 498. 

t The Pythian games were instituted in honour of Apollo's victory 
over the serpent Python, and are thought to have been at first confined 
to a contest of musical and poetic skill in hymning tlie praises of the victor 
god. The StJvXoi here mentioned was when the competitors in the fool 
race doubled the goal, and returned to the starting place. The vivra$Xj¥ 
is usually supposed to be comprised in the celebmted verse — 

"AX/ia, roSu)Ke(f}Vf Sktkov, &KovKa, itayriv, 

Tlie prizes were sacred apples, to which some add wreaths of laurel, or, 
according to Ovid, of beech. As Pausinias has stated, x. 7. 3. that most 
of the Pythian rules werfi adopted from the Olympic games, we find 
** the order of the course,*' iiavKoi, first here. 
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race, the decision of which comes first, entered [the lists} 
illustrious, the admiration of all there present. And having 
made the goals of the course even with the starting place,* 
he went forth, carrying the all-honoured prize of victory- 
And that I mav tell thee sparingly amid abundance, 1 have 
not known such deeds and might in man. But know at once;t 
of as many double courses as the umpires proclaimed the five 
prizes which are customary, of these obtaining all the meeds 
of victory he was hailed blessed, summoned an Argive, by 
name Orestes, son of Agamemnon, that once assembled the 
famous armament«of Greece. And such were these events. 
But when any god shall afflict him, not even the strong man 
could escape. F<^r he on the next day, J when at sun-rise 
there was a swift contest of horsemanship, came in with many 
a charioteer. One was an Achaean, one from Sparta, two 
were Libyans skilled to guide the chariot and its team ; and 
he among them with Thessalian steeds the fifth,' the sixth 
from iStolia with chestnut fillies, the seventh a Magnesian, 
the eighth, with white horses, an ^Enian by race, the ninth 
from the god-erected Athens, the other a Boeotian, filling up 
the tale of ten chariots. § But having taken their stand where 
the appointed umpires had thrown for them with lots, and 
ranged their chariots, at the sound of the brazen trumpet they 
started, and all at once in concert cheering on their horses 

* See Brunck's note. Hermann's better taste has rejected so epigram- 
matic a prettiness as that of Antipater; and he justly observes, that 
Sophocles, in saying that Orestes made his starting-place his goal, 
exactly describes the SiavXos. 

t Hermann has a comma between Sp6iJi(av and StavXutv, and considers 
what follows as equivalent to frevrdd'Xuv & vojit^erai. 

t Translators and commentators agree in considering AXXo? here as 
synonymous with Sevrepoi ; (the Latins have the same idiom, as in 
Cicero ; units, alter, tertius;) but as it is not certain how long the Pythian 
^mes lasted, this appears a gratuitous assumption. Certainly roppo, 

m his note on Thucyd. III. 69, denies the converse : " provocat 

cnim ad Find. Olymp. I. 69. ubi postquam Pelops dictus est a Neptuno 
raptus atque in Jovis domum traductus esse, subjicitur : 

'Ev0a Sevrcpto XP^^^ 
*HX0« Kal ravVjifjSijS- 

Ctuo in loco quum scholiastae multas turbas movissent, Ganymedem 
Pelope priorem fuisse dicentes, Heynius SevHpto xP^"^ positum esse voluit 
pro iXXft* xP^^^l^i quod satis refutavit Boeckius, quem vide in Notis Criti- 
cis, p. 346. Adirepoj enim nonliisi ibi usurpari potest, ubi de duobus ser- 
mo est, ideoque non cum SXXoj sed cum frepos cohairet ; a quo tamen ita 
differt, ut Irepos unum ex duobus significet sine ulla vel temporis vel 
ordinis sive dignitatis notationc, unde unis ille et prior et posterior esse 
potest, Stvrspoi autem nonnisi de posteriore plerumque dicatur :" p. 63. 

§ Hence we learn the number allowed to run at the Pythian games at 
one time« 
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shook the reins in their hands : the whole course within was 
filled with the noise of rattling chariots:* the dust was tossed 
on high : while all together in confusion were sparing nought 
of the lash, that each might get beyond the other's wheels t 
and snortings of their steeds, for the breathings of their horses 
were at once falling upon and covering with foam their backs 
and the circles of iheir wheels. But he keeping under the 
very last column,! continually was wheeling in his axle's 
nave, and givin^ rein to the right steed, held in the near horse. 
And hitherto all the chariots continued upright; but then the 
hard-mouthed steeds of the JEmam ran away with him, and 
in turning at the completion of the sixth and now on the 
seventh course, § they dash their fronts on the Barcaan car. || 
And thenceforth, from a single mishap, one was crushing and 
tumbling on another, and the whole Crisscean plain was being 
filled with the wrecks of shattered chariots. But the skilful 
charioteer -from Athens, aware of this, drives by outside them, 
and slackens speed, having suffered to pass him the tossing 
tide of horse and car confounded in the centre. But Orestes 
was driving the hindmost, T[ indeed, but as having inferior 
coursers, placing his trust in the issue. But the other when 
he saw him left alone,** having cracked in the ears of his 
swift mares the shrill sound of his whip, pursues him ; and 
having brought their poles in line they were driving, now one, 
and then the other, pushing forward the heads of their chariot 
horses. And all the other courses in safety the hapless youth 
drove erect in his car upright ; but then, slackening the left 
rein of his wheelmg horse, he unawares strikes the pillar's 



* (luadnjugea cnrrua. Brunk. " The harnessed car." Potter. " Z<i»- 
XwrcSv — Hesychius, ^vyuau) — xXetauJ" — ^Musgrave. 

t Xv6n are properly ihe sockets into which the axletreesare put. 

j la^drrj arfjXri is the last in order of several columns or obelisks erected 
in the hippodrome, and does not, as some have supposed, allude to the 
last turn round the goal. See Hermann's dissertation on the -words used 
by the Greeks to express the movements of horses, Beckii Comm. Soc 
Phil. vol. i. part i. p. 49. and Bulenger de Circo Rom. c 29. in Grsevius, 
Thesiur. Ant. Rom. t. 9. 

§ Hermann understands lirirot here, agreeing with the masculine re- 

II This is an anachronism. V. Herod, iv. 160, 

IT Monk translates this, " Now Orestes drove the last to be sure, but 
Iweeping his horses back, as he placed his confidence in the end of the 
race." 

** " The scholiasts do not state whom they understand to be meant by 
i Se and piv respectively. Later interpreters refer the former to Orestes, 
the 1 itter to the Athenian : but in that case one would have expected 
IkiTvov rather than vcv, which last must apply to the principal subject of 
discourse j and that subject is Orestes," — ilerm, 
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edge,* and breaks the middle axle-nave, is tumbled from his 
chariot, and entangled in his reins, while on his falling to the 
ground his steeds were dispersed, over the midcle of the course. 
But the host, when it perceives him thrown out of his seat, 
shrieked aloud over the youth, that, aftei having done such 
deeds, he meets with such a disaster, whirled along on the 
ground, apd then again tossing up his limbs to heaven : until 
the charioteers having with dimculty stopped the horses' 
speed, released him, all bloody, so that none of his friends by 
looking on him could have recognized his hapless person. 
And having forthwith burnt him on the pyre, in a little brazen 
urn a huge body of melancholy ashes t are appointed men of 
Phocis bringing, that he may inherit a tomb in his father's 
land. Such, look you, are these tidings, as in story told, J 
piteous, but to us eyewitnesses that saw it, the greatest of all 
misfortunes that I ever beheld. 

Ch. Alas! alas! It seems then the whole race of mine 
ancient lords is from its very roots withered away. 

Cly. O Jove whether shall 1 call these news fortunate? or 
terrible, yet gainful ? yet 'tis a painful case, if by mine own 
ills I save my life. 

Att. But why, lady, art thou so dispirited at my present 
words ? 

Cly. 'Tis a dreadful thing to be a mother; for not even to 
the ill-treated does hatred of those she has borne attach. 

Att, It seems then we are come in vain. 

Cly. No, believe me, not in vain at least : for how could st 
thou tell me in vain ? if thou camest possessing sure proofs of 
his death, who born of my life, an alien from my breast and 
nurture, estranged himself* in exile, and since he quitted this 
land never beheld me, but laying to my charge his father's 
murder, was ever threatening to perform dreadful deed?, so 
that DCither by night nor by day did gentle sleep overshadow 
me ; but progressing time ever led me on as doomed to die. 
Now, however (for on this day am I released from alarm at 
her hands and his, since she the greater pest was living with 
me, ever drinking up my pure life's blood,) now haply shall I 
pass my days in quiet, as far as relates to her threats.§ 

'*' As his other instructions agree ivith the p\an pursued by Orestes, so 
this is the acc'dent against which Nestor particularly warns Antilochus, 
II, xxuL V. 334. 

t Thus Hermann, rejecting both 6runck*s idea of antiptosis and 
6chaefer*s construction of x^^^^f irtroSoH. 

I Similarly the messenger in CEdipus Tyrannus, x. 1237. 

iXylffT irreariv h Y^ o\pis oi n&pa. 
§ ^ Mate Brunckius ^ post v9v delevit, quod repeti post parenthesin 
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El. Ah me, uahappy ! For now 'tis mine to wail, Orestes, 
thy misfortune, that thus conditioned thou art insulted by this 
thy mother: is this well? 

Cly. Not with thee, be sure; but he, as he is, is well. 

El. Hear, avenging spirit of the lately dead.* 

Cly. It hath heard whom it ought, and well fulfilled the 
prayer. 

El. Be insolent ; for now thy lot is prosperity. 

Cly. So shall not Orestes and thou repress it. 

El. We have been put down ourselves, no fear that we shall 
put thee down. 

Cly, Thou wouldst become deserving of abundant reward, 
stranger, hadst thou checked her babbling clamour, t 

Att. I would be gone then, if this be well. 

Cly. By no meaus: since thou would^ be about to act in 
a manner worthy neither me nor the foieign friend that sent 
thee. But go ye within, and leave her to lament from with- 
out both her own and her friend's calamities. 

El. And does the wretched woman seem to you, as in grief 
and pain, bitterly to wieep and wail over her son thus perished 1 
No, in derision is she gone. O unhappy me ! Dearest Ores- 
tes, how by thy death hast thou undone me ? for thou art 
gone, and hast torn from my heart the only hope that yet re- 
mained to rrie, that thou wouldst one day come a living avenger 
of my father and of me ill-fated. But now whither must I 
go 1 for I am lonely, bereft of both thee and my father. Now 
must I again slave to those among men most hateful to me, 
the murderers of my sire. And is this well with me ? But 
no, never again hereafter will I be their co-mate, ^ but at this 
gate having thrown myself along, friendless will I wither 
away life. Wherefore, let any of those within slay me, if he 
be ofl[ended ; since His pleasure if I die, pain if I live ; and for 
life I have no wish. Where can be the thunderbolts of Jove,§ 

notavi ad Vigerum, p. 847. Compare iEsch. Choeph. 621 — 629."— 
Herm. 

* Nemesis, daughter of Nox, and by some supposed to be the same 
with Leda, was intrusted with the care of avenging all manner of im- 

f>ietics, but especially those conmiitted against the dead. It was in this 
atter character that Adi^astus, in his second expedition to Thebes, to 
avenge the refusal of buri.il to his son-in-law Polynices, erected a temple 
to lier. The Greeks also celebrated a feast in ner honour, called r)e- 
mesia. 

t Hermann refers to Matth. Gr. Gr. § 524. for the construction of this 
passage, defending the common reading against Monk. Mus. Crit 

X Brunck*s reading io-cro/i* is an elision unknown to the tragic dialogue. 
^^voiKos seTofiat may be read, according to Hermann, with an hiatus: he 
himself reads iiatiji] Monk and others, i<nfiat ^votKos. ** 8ed transpo- 
nendi ratio hodie est instar acuti evliri in manibus /meforum." Herm. 

§ *' These four lines must be restored to the Chorusy whose ^aim to 
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or where the beaming sun, if looking on these thincrs they 
silently hide ? * O ! ! alas ! alas ! 

Ch. My child, why weepest thou ? 

El. Aias! 

Ch. Sorrow not too violently. 

El. Thou wilt kill me. 

Ch. How? 

El. If thou shalt suggest hope for those who have mani- 
festly simk into the grave, thou wilt the rather trample on me 
wasting away. 

Ch. I did it, for that I know that royal Amphiaraus was 
ensnared by stealth in the golden-wreathed fetters of a 
woman, t and now beneath the earth— 

El. Oh! alas! alas! 

Ch. Immortal he reigns. 

El. Alas! 

Ch. Alas indeed ! for she was deathful. 

El. Was she over-mastered ? 

Ch. Yes. 

El. I know it, I know it ; for a careful friend arose to him 
in sorrow ; but to me there is no longer any, for he who yet 
existed, is torn away and gone. 

Ch. Of wretches most wretched art thou. 

El. I too am conscious, too conscious, of this, by a life 
which every month sweeps in a mass of many things grievous 
and detestaole. t 

Ch. We know all that thou bewailest.' 

them is irrefrafirable. They insinuate a ground of hope for Electra, to 
which she alludes in v. 833. The exclamations in y. 827. are Electra's.** 
-—Mas. Grit. L 204. 

* ^*K^piovres. Locus postulat verbum cujus sensus fuenl inhmUt, 
asjpieientes, u e. Icopavres, non ItftopCivTssJ" — ^Musgrave. But this "mnd is 
with peculiar fitness applied to the sun : — 

Aitvo9 Y^ Ofoi alit P6€s xal '^la fiifXa, 

*H<Xfov, Ss irdvT l^opf Kai irdvr liraKo€tt. — Od. xiL 322. 

t The story of Amphiaraus bears a resemblance to that of Agamem- 
non. He was son of Oicleus, and the greatest soothsayer of his time. 
Foreseeing the fatal issue of the Thetwui war, he would have declined 
assisting Folynices, and hid himself for some time, but was betrayed by 
his wife Eriphyle, whom Polynices had bribed with a golden neckUce, 
and who, like Ulytemnestra, fell by her son's hand. iUthough Homer 
has assigned the chief place among deceased prophets to Tiresias, it is 
certain tnat high honours were paid to Amphiaraus after death, at Oro- 
pus in Attica, where he had a temple. 

I If Hermann's reading, alCivt^ be here adopted for dxio»v, (as na/i^iiv^ 
rravo^a cannot well stand for substantives if without the article,) the 
reader may compare Hermann's explanation, rr&vw^roi vivt /ti^al, with 
Thucyd. 2. 44. Ivtviatnoviioat re xai ivreXsvrileai riv Ptovt 

11 
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6 L. No more, no more now mislead me, where no more * 

Ch. What sayest thou ? 

El. Are present the aids of hopes of kindred blood and 
high aDcestry. f 

Cq. Death is natural to all mankind. 

£l. What, and in the rivalry of swift steeds thus to be 
entangled in the reins, like him wretched ? 
■ Ch. The misfortune is inconceivable. 

•El. How should it not? if in a foreign land without my 
hands 

Ch. O heavens ! 

El. He was inurned, having met with neither sepulture nor 
dirge from us. 

Chr. With joy, my best beloved, 1 speed me hither,{ dis- 
missing decorum, to hasten with alacrity; for I bring both 
joys and respite from the ills which before now thou didst 
cherish and sigh over. 

El. But whence couldst ihou discover a consolation of my 
troubles, a remedy whereof it is impossible to find? 

Chr. Our Orestes is at hand, be sure of this, hearing it of 
me, as certainly as thou lookesl on me. 

El. What art thou frantic, wretch, and mockest thine own 
woes and mine ? 

Chr. No, by my father's hearth, I speak not this in insult, 
but that he is at hand to us. 

El. Ah me ! unhappy ! and from whom of men hearing 
this tale, believest thou thus fondly ? 

Chr. From myself and none else, having seen sure proofs, 
I believe this tale. 

El. What proof having beheld, unhfippy girl ! looking on 
what, say, art thou heated with this fever of the soul past 
cure ? § 

Chr. Now, by the gods, listen, that having learnt of me, 
thou mayest call me henceforth either sensible or senseless. 

El. Nay then, do thou say on, if thou in speaking hast any 
pleasure. 

Chr. Well then, I tell thee all that 1 beheld. For when I 
came to my father's ancient tomb, I see from the top of the 
mound fresh-running streams of milk, and my sire's grave 

♦ Johnson, and after him Brunck, unaccountably translates the word 
' irftpoyoj'jjs by solerisj to which Musgrave with reason objects, and renders 
it demulceas verbis^ decipias. 

I dpityyat Hermann, from the scholiast. 

\ Much of the beauty of this scene is lost to us in the closet ; on the 
'stage its effect must have been wonderful. 

§ The same epithet is applied to the madness of Ajax : — 

** 'E>'(u c<fii* dirEtpY<'», Swr<fi6povi in* dftfiaat 
Tv^fiai |9aXo0cra, rJis dinjicifrrov \apSs.'" — V. 51. 
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garlanded all around with every flower that grows. But 
having seen this I hegan to feel woniler, and gaze around, 
lest haply any mortal be stealing close upon me. But when 
I saw the whole spot tranquil, 1 crept nearer the tomb, and at 
the edge of the pile I discern a fresh cropped lock' oi hair. * 
And the instant i hapless discovered it, an accustomed fancy 
strikes upon my soul, that I was looking on this a memorial 
of Orestes, the dearest of mankind, and raising it in my hands, 
I speak not words of ill omen, but for joy have mine eyes 
filled instantly with tears, j" And now too equally as then I 
am sure that this ornament could come from none but him. 
For to whom is this a natural duty, save at least to thee and 
me 1 And I did it not, this I well know, nor again didst thou. 
For how shouldst thou, to whom at least it is not permitted 
with impunity to quit this roof even to [worship] tfie gods ? 
But of *my mother too neither is the spirit wont to act thus, 
nor had she done it unobserved : no, these marks of respect 
are from Orestes. Come, my dear sister, take courage. To 
the same person the selfsame genius is not always present. 
But ours was ere now detestable, yet haply the present day 
will be the confirmation of many a blessing. 

El. Alas I how do I long since pity thee for thine in- 
fatuation ! 

Chr. But what is it ? do I not speak this to thy delight ? 

El, Thou knowest neither whither on earth nor whither 
in thought thou art hurried. 

Chr. But how know I not that at least, which I saw 
plainly 1 ' 

El. He is dead, miserable woman ; and all protection to 
thee from him is vanished ; look not to him at least. 

Chr. Unhappy me! from whom of men hast thou heard 
this ? 

El. From one who was near at hand when he perished. 

Chr. And where is this man? amazement comes over jne. 



♦ Schaefer conjectured irvp^. Retain the genitive and join it with ipw, 
a summo tumulo conspicio cindnnunij according to the Greek fashion of 
measurement, not from the spectator to the object seen, but the reverse. 
See also v. 882. — ^Herm. 
t Brunck translates this, vocem quidem compressif evidently considering 
) sH Hif^TinCi as equivalerlt to ti(prtnCi in its second sense. But Potter with 
greater reason gives it thus : — 

^* And from mine eyes gushed tears : account not these 
Omens of ill, for they were tears of joy." 

Chrysothemis, with the natural anxiety of a Greek bringing good tidings, 
expfedns away a circumstance which might change their nature, even 
before she states what that circumstance weis. But that it was consi- 
dered in general of ill omen, we learn from Homer, Od^ s. XX. 
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El. Within, acceptable, and not displeasing to tny mother. 

Cbr. Unhappy me! and from whom among men could 
hare been the many funeral oflferings at my father's tomb 1 

El. I am most led to believe that some one placed them 
there as memorials of the deceased Orestes. 

Cbr. Ah ill-fortuned! while with joy I 'bringing such a 
tale was hastening, not knowing, I am sure, in what woe we 
were plunged!'*' But now, when I have come, I find the 
previouslv existing evils, and fresh ones also. 

El. Thus it is with thee ; but if thou wilt be persuaded by 
me, thou shalt lighten the weight of thy present affliction. 

(Jhr. What, shall I ever raise the dead t 

El. That at least is not what I said, for I was not bom so 
senseless. 

Cbr. What then dost thou require, to which I o4il|>ledge 
myself? 

^l. That thou take heart to execute what I shall advise. 

Chr. Nay, if there be any profit in it at least, I will not 
reject it from me. 

El. Observe, without trouble, be sure, is nought suc- 
cessful. 

Cbr. I do observe. I will lend aid in all whereunto I have 
strength. 

El. Hear then now, in what way I have planned to effect 
it. Thou too art surely aware that present countenance of 
friends there is none to us. but Hades nas taken and deprived 
us of them, and we are left alone, f I at least, while I heard 
that my brother was alive and flourishing, maintained hopes^ 
that he would one day come as avenger of my father's mur- 
der ; X but now he is no more, I naturally turn to thee, that 
with me thy sister thou wilt not be reluctant to slay the per- 
petrator of our father's murder, iBgisthus. For I must conceal 
nought from thee any longer. Since how long wilt thou con- 
tinue slothful ? with a view to what further rational hoi>e ? 
who hast cause to sigh for the deprivation of the possessing 
thy sire's wealth, and cause to sorrow, so long a time declin- 
ing in years unwedded and unbetrothed. For ^gisthus is not 
so imprudent a man, as ever to suffer thy progeny or mine to 



* "Apa est ergOf quod hie in media oratione cum dolore additum. 
Herm. ad Aj. 1005. 

t Hermann here defends the Urst person dual against Khnsley and 
Monk : it is found once only in Homer, II. *, 485. where Elmsley pro- 
posed to read irepiSuneaO^ once besides this place in Sophocles, at Fhil. 
1079, where also Hermann has retained the dual. — 

** Observa, JEgistho, non etiam matri, necem parare Elcctram." — H. 
X TlpaKTfi^p is properly the exactor of retribution. 
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spring up, an evident annoyance to himself. * But if thou be 
induced by my counsels, first thou wih reap the praise of 
piety from thy father in the grave, and also from thy brother, 
and then as thou wast born, thou wilt be called hereafter free, 
and wilt gain thyself a worthy marriage. For every one is 
wont to have regard to what is virtuous. But in the report 
at least seest thou not what high renown thou wilt attach to 
thyself and to me by being persuaded by me ? For who of 
townsmen or strangers beholding us will not welcome us 
with applauses such as these ? " Behold, friends, these two 
sisters, that saved their father's house, that of their lives 
unsparing, took the lead in slaying their foes who once were 
high in station ; these ought we to love, these all to venerate, 
these aU to honour, both at the festivals and in the states' 
populai^gsemblies, in reward of their courage." t Thus, be 
sure, wm every man proclaim of us, that glory shall fail us 
not, alive oi dead. But, my beloved, be persuaded, join in 
toiling for thy father's sake, in labouring for thy brother's, 
respite me from misery, respite thyself, being assured of this, 
that " basely to live is base for the nobly born." 

Ch. In words like these precaution is of service to the 
speaker and hearer. 

Chr. Yet before she spake, ladies, had she chanced to be 
other than perverse of thought, she had preserved that caution, 
even as she doth not preserve it. For whither possibly turn- 
ing thine eyes, art thou at once arming thyself with such 
daring, and callest on me to support thee 1 Seest thou not "? 
thou wert born a woman, and no man, and art in power less 
strong than thine opponents. But to them is destiny daily 
propitious^ while to us it is retrograde, and comes to nought. X 

'' * Thuc III. 40. M^Xiora 61 o{ ^h ^^v irpo04<ret rtvh KaKds ffoiotrvrej 
iirt^ip^ovrat Kal StdWvvraty rdw Kipiwov i<ffopcjntvoi roi hroXtiirofiivov i^dpov. 
" Non putem respexisse Sophoclem versum paraemiacum vfjirios S^ icarepa 
KTtivai vaXiai KaraXeliroi^ ut Schaefero videbatur in Melet. Crit. p. 123." 
— Herm. 

t »* Notwithstandii^ the decent reservedness of female manners in 
ancient Greece, the virgins were not only allowed to be present at cer- 
tain religious solemnities, but their attendance was necessary: they 
formed a distinguished part in the sacred processions, and were IfidHtJy 
some virgin of the highest rank." Potter. In Spain, where the iSlfifct- 
ness of fem&le confinement outdoes even that of ancient Greece, the same 
licence is allowed on the festivals of particular saints. 

t The daemon, which in Socrates supplied the office of common sense, 
was considered by the aneients as a being of an intermediate order 
between God and man ; being synonymous with the genii, (perhaps 
originally with the giants,) and therefore sprung from earth (y»?) previ- 
ously to the creation of man ; they were supposed to control by their 
influence the fortunes of the human race, each of which had his par- 
ticular guardian power, who knew (Aa^^/ccoi') all his actions, and furthered 
11* 
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Who then, plotting^ to ensnare such a man, shall be let off 
unpained by calamity 1 Beware lest faring badly we work 
ourselves weightier evils, if any one shall hear these words. 
For it neither profits nor assists us aught, haying gained an 
honourable fame to perish with infamy ; for 'tis not death that 
is most hateful, but when one longing to die then have not 
power to obtain it. But I conjure thee, ere we perish utterly 
m complete destruction, and desolate our race, repress thy 
passion. And what has been said I will preserve for thee, 
undivul^ed as ineffectual ; but do thou thyself at least after so 
long a time take thought, since thou hast no power, to submit 
to thy superiors. * 

Cn. Be persuaded. There exists not to man a profit more 
desirable to gain than forethought and wisdom of imnd. 

El. Thou hast said nothing unlocked for ; nay, iflpi knew 
thou woulds^ reject what I proposed. But by me alone and 
single-handed must this deed be done ; for positively I will 
not leave it unassayed at least. 

Ghr. Alas ! would thou had been such in spirit, when our 
father fell : for thou wouldst have accomplished all. 

El. Nay I was naturally at least such, but at that time of 
weaker judgment. 

Chr. Practise to continue such in mind throughout life. 

El. As not purposing to cooperate with me thou adrisest 
thus. 

Chr. Yes, for it is likely that one who takes in hand to 
work ill, will fare ill. 

El. I envy thee thy prudence, but abhor thy cowardice. 

Chr. I will endure to hear this : there will come a time 
when thou wilt commend me. f 

El. But think not from me at least thou shalt ever meet 
with this. 

Chr. Nay, future time is long enough to decide on this. 

El. Away, for there is in thee no help. 

Chr. There is ; but thou hast not docility to learn it. 

El. Go and disclose all this to thy mother. 

Chr. Nay, I hate thee not with so great hatred. 

vtiv^vtrenled his purposes. From this probably was modified the Rosi- 

♦ 'aXX' ivvoeiv XP^ ro^ro [ilv^ yvvai)^^ 8t» 

"Kirttra 6' o^vik' dp^^fiftrO^ i« Kpticc6v<>>v . — Ant, V. 61. 
t Schol. hrai Kaipds^ Brt jit iii^rjufiffets.. Potter makes the sentence 
break off abruptly, which sedms contrary to the practice of the Ghreek 
poets, the connexion being nowhere afterwards resumed. Hermeoin 
translates it thus, "oportebit me audire te etiam laudantem mores 
meos.*' Monk, <* sustinebo te audire, etiamsi mutas orationem et probaf 
mores meos.*^ 
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El. Well then, think at least to what infamy thou art 
leading me. * 

Cbr. Not infamy, but forethought for thyself. 

El. What must I then follow thine idea of justice 1 

Chr. Yes, for when thou art in thy right mind, then shalt 
thou lead me. 

El. Truly 'tis hard, that one who speaks so well should en* 

Chr. Thou hast rightly stated the eiril in which thou art 
implicated. 

El. But how ? do I not seem to thee to say this with justice I 

Ch^ Yet there are cases where justice causes injury. 

El. By these rules I choose not to live. 

Chr. Yet if thou shalt so act, thou wilt commend me. f 

El. Yet will I do it at all events, no ways frightened by thee. 

Chr. And is this certain, and wilt thou not re -deliberate? 

El. Ko, for nothing is more detestable than base deli- 
beration. 

Chr. Methinks thou givest not a thought to aught I say. 

El. Long since, and not lately, hath this been resolved on 
by me. 

Chr. Then I will be gone, for neither canst thou endure to 
approve of my words, nor I of thy conduct. 

El. But, go in. For think not I shall ever follow thee, not 
even if thou chancedst to be very desirous, since even the^ 
pursuit of shadows is the part of great folly. 

Chr. But if haply thou seemest to thyself to possess any 
sense, possess it thus ; for when now thou shalt have set thy 
foot into troubles, thou wilt approve of my words. 

Ch, Why, beholding the birds of air, most feeling, busied 
in providing support fW both those from whom they have 
sprung, and those from whom they have derived benefit, do 
we not equally practise this ? X But no, by Jove and heavenly 

''' But Hennann, ** Referuntur heec ad prsecedentia ut plena oratio sit, 
4Xy oiv hrUrru y' ix^aipovtra^ ol fi drtftiai Ayeis : at sane te ados me odisse 
pro eo gradu contenUus, ad quern usque me despicis." Brunck's explana- 
tion he terms all but unintelligible. 

t That is, « having made the attemnt you intend, in the hour of 
punishment (or failure) you will too late commend my prudence in 
declining to aid you." That this meaning must be given to the sentence 
is evident from Electra's answer. See also v. 1056. 

I Alluding to the filial affection of the stork, and that bird only, as is 
evident from Uie Birds of Aristophanes : — 

*AXX* iffriv ^fiTv roTatv Spytaiv v6^oi 
liakaiii tv ToTs rCtv ireXapy&v «riif)/3e<rcy 
hrily b varilp b veXapydg lipKirnci^ovi 
vdvras iroti^ ro^s irtXapytStii rpi^tav, 
Sii ro^s vtorro'ds rdv iraripa vaXiv rpi^iv. — ^Avv. V, 1353. 
The rest of the feathered race are represented as killing their parents, 
which circMmstanoe indeed ^ings the parricide to cloudeuckooburgfa. 
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Themis, long will they not be unpunished^* O rumour of 
mankind that piercest earth, echo for me downwards a la< 
mentable cry to the Atridae beneath, fraught with joyless 
disgrace: that now their domestic affairs are distempered, 
and that as concerns their children, a discordant strife, is 
now an overmatch for affectionate intercourse, f But aban- 
doned, alone, sad Electra is agitated, ever sighing for a 
■^ father, like the all-sorrowing nightingale, now utterly care- 
less of death, nay, ready to quit the light, when sne has 
destroyed the twin Fury. Who ever so noble could have 
arisen ? X No high-born spirit, in adversity, is willing name- 
less to debase its high renown, my child, my child, even as 
thou hast adopted a vile life of utter misery, warring down 
the dishonourable, to reap two benefits in one word, the repu- 
tation of bein^ both wise and the best of children. § I pray 
thou mayest live in might and opulence as much superior to 
thy foes as now thou dwellest beneath their hands ; since I 
have found thee not indeed moving in a prosperous station, 
but observing the most excellent of those laws which flourish 
the highest, by thy piety to Jove. 

Or. Have we, ladies, been rightly informed, and are we 
rightly journeying whither we desire? 

Ch. But what dost thou enquire of us, and with what wish 
art thou here 1 

Or. Long since am I asking for ^gisthus, where he 
dwells. 

Ch. Nay, then, both rightly art thou come, and thy in- 
formant is blameless. 

Or. Who of you then would announce to those within the 
wished for presence of our common feet? || 

* << Gtuod Monkio placet, hoc diei scilicet at punientur liberi quid hoc 
officium negligtmtf id quum propter ^ravem, illam JoyJs et Themidis 
obtestationem, quae frigid a foret m tali sententia, non est verisimile, turn 
etiam propter dapdv, quod nisi ad ^gisthum et Clytemnestram spectaret, 
plane esset supervacaneum.'* — ^Herm. 

t Or, if the middle form be taken actively, it may be translated, " no 
longer places them on equal footing in amicable society." 

X ** Camerarius sic vertit. In taline fortuna Jlorere queat lUla paterntz 
nobilitatis consda ? Pari fere sensu Johnsonus : Quis bonis pro^niOus sic 
vivere sustineat? Mihi versus enthusiastice a Choro profem videtur, 
magnanimitatem Electrae miranti: Q,ui8 unqiiam adto gencrosa exHtiL" 
Musgrave. " When shall such hero live again ?" — Giaour. 

§ " Ita tu quoque iUcttabUe commune fatum prtzttUisti, acelus armans, %U 
duplictmferres laudeniy simulque et sapiens et optima JUia dicerere, Armare 
enim quum dicitur Electra scelus, id patet idem esse ac provocsire ad 
dimicationem, cujus incertus est eventus, unde mortem ilia praeopt&sse 
dicitur. — Hcrm. 

II See V. 1357, upon which Franklin has the following note : << The 
expression in the original is remarkable, Itiwrov i^uv voSUp i^vplrviis, 
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Cb. She will, if at least it befits the nearest relative to 
herald this. 

Or. Go, lady, within, and signify that certain men from 
Phocis are in quest of ^gisthus. 

El. Ah unhappy me! surely they can never [be here] 
bringing evident proofs of the report which we have heard ? 

Or. I know not the rumour thou hintest at, but the aged 
Btrophius bade me bring tidings concerning Orestes. 

El. But what is it stranger ? How fear steals upon me ! 

Or. Bringing them in a narrow urn, we, as thou seest, 
convey the poor remains of him dead. 

El. Unhappy me ! this then is that now certain : it seems, 
I see my sorrow manifested. 

Or. if at all thou weepest for Orestes' ill, know that this 
vase encloses his remains. 

El. O stranger, give it me now, if truly this vessel enshrines 
him, to hold in my hands, that I may weep and lament myself 
and my whole race at once together with these ashes. 

On. Bring it forward and give it her, whoever she is ; for 
not as in enmity at least to him she requests this, but being 
either some friend or by birth akin. 

, El. O monument of him among mankind dearest to me,'*' 
relic of the living Orestes, with hopes how changed from 
those wherewith I once sent thee forth, do I receive thee 
back ! For now I bear thee in my hands, a nothing ; but 
from thy home, my boy, I sent thee blooming forth. How 
would I that I had quitted life, ere with these hands having 
stolen, I dismissed thee to a foreign land, and rescued thee 
from murder, that thou on that day hadst lain a corpse, and 
Shared a common portion of his tomb with thy father ! But 
now, far from thine home, and in a foreign land an exile, 
miserably hast thou perished, thy sister elsewhere ; nor with 
affectionate hands have I prepared the bath for thee,t n^i' 

dulcissimum habens f>edum ministerium ; not unlike that of the prophet 
Isaiah : '* How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth glad tidings !" 

'*' AulusGellius, 7. 5. relates of Polus, a distinguished Athenian actor, 
already mentioned in a note at the beginning of the CEdipus Tyrannus, 
that not long before the acting of this play he had lost a much loved and 
only son. Having to perform in the character of Electra, he brought 
his son's urn and ashes from their sepulchre on the stage, and thus 
turned a counterfeit into a real passion. — ^Herra. 

t " The custom of washing the bodies of the dead is very ancient. 
This office was always performed by the nearest relations : Socrates, 
aft we are informed by Plato, washed himself before his execution, 
probably to pre?ent its being done by strangers : Alcetis likewise in 
Euripides, aner she had determined to die for her husband, washes 
herself. The Romans adopted this custom from the Greeks; and 
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from the all-consuming pyre borne away, as fitting, the hap- 
less burden. No, but by stranger hands thou hapless cared 
for, art come a little freight in a little urn. Woe is me un- 
happy for my nurture of yore, unprofitable ! wherein I oft 
engaged for thee with pleasing toil; for never wert thou 
dearer to thy mother than to me ; nor were they within, but 
I, thy nurse, yes, I as sister was ever accosted by thee. But 
now hath all this vanished in a single day, with thee no 
more ; yes, all hast thou with thee swept, and like a hurri- 
cane art passed away. My father is departed, I with thee am 
fallen — thyself art dead and gone ; but our foes laugh ; and 
our unmothered * mother is frantic with delight ; on whom 
thou oftentimes wouldst send me word in secret that thou 
wert on the point thyself to come an avenger. But this thine 
and my luckless destiny hath wrested from us, which hath 
sent thee to me thus, in "place of a form most dear, ashes and 
unavailing shadow. Ah me, ah me ! O piteous corpse ! alas ! 
alas ! O best beloved, brought on thy way most dreadful, 
ah me ! me ! how hast thou undone me, indeed undone me, 
mine own brother ! Wherefore admit thou me into this thy 
mansion, me a nothing, to a nothing, that with thee in the 
grave I may henceforward dwell ; for as, when thou wert on 
earth, with thee I shared an equal fortune, so now in death I 
long not to fail of [sharing] thy tomb; for I see not that the 
dead are pained, f 
Ch. Thou art begotten of a mortal father, Electra, reflect ; 

• 

we find the mother of Euryalus making the same complaint as 

Electra, — 

Nee te tua funera mater 

Produxi, pressive oculos, aut vulnera lavi. 

Virg. Mn. IX.»— Franklin. 

* The general analogy of language, and the use of similar words by 
the best authors (as of " unfathered, unkinged," by Shakspeare, and 
*' unchilded," in a sense corresponding to that of tne Greek word here 
by bishop Hall) will, it is hoped, excuse this expression, though the 
translator is not prepared to adduce any passage in its support. To 
those who think this too groat a liberty, the translation of Savage in his 
finest poem, " O mother, yet no mother !" will be an acceptable refuge 
from Franklin's or Potter's. 

t Brunck translates this " mortuos enim dolore confliciari non video,''' 
Franklin, *Hhe dead are free from sorrows." — Potter, 

" The dead are free 

From all the various woes of mortal life." 

The two latter did not, it appears, consider it as any thing more than a 
general sentiment. The translator is rather inclined to suppose it a 
reproach, though " clerkly couched," to the shade of Agamemnon, the 
ebullition of despair at the neglect of all her prayers and the frustration 
of all her hopes. 
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and mortal is Orestes, wherefore sigh not too deeply, for to 
all to suffer this is owing. 

Or. Alas ! alas ! what shall I say ! whither, at a loss fot 
words, shall I hetake me !* For control my tongue can I no 
longer. 

El. But what grief didst thou feel ? wherefore happens it 
thou sayest this ? 

Or. Is this of thine the glorious person of Electra? 

El. This is that person, and in most woeful plight. 

Or. Then woe is me for this sad mischance. 

El. Wherefore, stranger, can it be, that thou thus sighest 
over me ? 

Or. O form, in disgraceful and unholy sort impaired ? 

El. It can be none else but me, surely, O stranger, that 
thou deplorest. 

Or. Alas for thy marriageless and ill-fated life ! 

El. For what possible reason, stranger, canst thou thus 
gazing on me be mourning ? 

Or. How truly nothing had I known of my miseries ? 

El. In what that has been spoken hast thou discerned 
this ? 

Or. Beholding thee conspicuous for thy many griefs. 

El. And yet thou seest at least but few of mme ills. 

Or. And how could there ever exist more hateful than 
these to look on 1 

El. For that I am an inmate with the assassins. 

Or. With whose ? Whence hast thou indicated this 
evil t t 

El. My father's. Nay more, to them perforce I slave. 

Or. Why, who of mankind impels thee forward to this 
necessity ? % 

El. My mother she is called; but with a mother hath 
nought in common. 

Or. Perpetrating what? with violence, or with penury of 
living ? 

* " ^Aurjxavuiv' MaliiKi sic, ut sit participium, vulgo dfirixdv<av ab 
infiXjoLvosy — Musgrave. Which Brunck confirms (see his note) on 
authority. "Bene, mea sententia, modo ne pravam interpunctionem 
adjecisseU Nam, ut recto monet Monkius, iroc Xrfywv jungenda sunt, 
qui tamen add ere debcbat ad eumdem genitivum etiam participium 
dfirfxavCiv referendum esse." — Herm. 

t Or rather, perhaps, " -whence this evil, at which thou hast hinted ?" 
t Hermann somewhat differently : " dvaYKij rifSe non est dativus, idem 
significans quod «t j dudyicriv t^vSs, sed ablativus : Q,uis te mortalium hae 
serviendi necessitate cogit ? CLuod exquisitius dictum pro, quis tibi hanc 
neeessitatem imponit ? 'Avay<rp rporpfrrcc idem est quod dvayicd^ei : et ^uum 
raifra dicere deberet, pronomen ad nomen dvdyKfi acconrniodavit, ui 
solent." 
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El. With violeace, with penury, with every ill. 

Or. And is there none at hand who will aid thee, and 
prevent her. 

El. None indeed. For him whom I had, hast thou brought 
■hither in ashes. 

Or. Ah hapless! how long since beholding do I pity 
thee ! 

El. Know that of mankind thou alone hast compassionated 
me now at last. 

Or. Yes, for I alone come in pain for thy woes. 

El. Thou surely art not come from some quarter akijQ to 
me? 

Or. I would tell thee, if the presence of these be friendly. 

El. It is friendljf, so that thou wilt speak before the trusty. 

Or. Give up this urn now, that thou mayest learn the 
whole. 

El. Nay truly, by the gods, deal not thus with me. atranger. 

Or. Be persuaded, as I say, and then never wilt tnou err. 

El. Now as thou art a man,* bereave me not of what 1 hold 
most dear. 

Or. I cannot consent to let thee. 

El. Ah me unhappy for thee, Orestes, if I am tp be de- 
prived of thy tomb ! 

Ok. Speak auspiciously, for not with reason dost thou 
mourn. 

El. How mourn I not with reason my dead brother ? 

Or. It suits thee not with these words to accost him.f 

El. Am I thus unworthy of the dead ? 

Or. Unworthy thou of none. But this is not thy part. 

El. [It is] if at least this that I bear is the body ot Orestes. 

Or. It is not Orestes', except in tale at least worked up. 

El. But where is the tomb of him unhappy. 

Or. It is not. For the living has no tomb. 

El. How hast thou said, young man? 

Or. Nought that I say is falsehood. 

El. What, and does ne live? 

Or. If at least I am alive. 

El. How, aft thou he? 

* Literally, " by thy beard." This was a frequent adjuration among 
the ancients, as the beard was an object of great care, and the loss of 
them esteemed a great disgrace, as in the case of DaTid's messengers to 
Hanun. In the Arabian Nights there is a proclamation in which the 
loss of the beard is a threatened penalty for failing to expound certain 
difficulties. 

t Potter translates this, <*Thy state it suits not thus to speak." 
Brunck, " ^S'on te decet ista iogtii." But the word vpoc^tiv seems to 
require that its preposition be more fully marked, besides that it mak«f 
the discovery more gradual, which is clearly Orestes' aim. 



Or. Having inspected this my father's seal,* ascertain if I 
speak truth. 

El. O day most welcome ! 

Or. Most welcome, I jom to witness. 

El. O voice, art thOu come? 

Or. No more enquire elsewhere. 

El. Hold 1 thee in my hands'? 

Or. So mayest thou ever henceforth hold me.f 

El. My dearest friends, my countrywomen, ye see Orestes 
here, in artifice deceased, but now by artifice preserved. 

Ch. We see, my child, and at thy fortune the tear of glad- 
ness steals from mine eyes. 

El. O offspring, offspring of persons to me most dear, at 
length art thou Come ! thou hast found, thou hast approached, 
thou hast looked on those thou didst desire. 

Or. We are here. But tarry, keeping silence. 

El. But wherefore this ? 

Or. Better be silent, lest one f*om within hear us. 

El. But no, by the ever virgin Diana, this will 1 never 
deign, to dread the superfluous load of women that ever 
abides within.^ 

Or. Yet see now at least, how even in women warlike 
daring exists : thou surely having experienced this knowest 
it full well. 

El. Alas ! alas ! thou hast introduced unclouded a cala- 
mity never to be remedied, never to be forgotten, such as was 
oiirs.§ 

Or. I know this also. But when occasion shall prompt, 
then must we call to mind these deeds. 

El. All times, II every time were to me fitting as it passed . 



*** <*What this mark was, has greatly puzzled the commentators. 
The scholiasts, whose conjectures are generally whimsical, will needs 
have it to be some remains of the ivory shoulder (vid. Find. Olymp. I.) 
of Pelope which was visible in all his descendants, as those of Cadmus 
were marked with a lance, and the Seleucidae with an anchor. Cam&- 
rarius, and after him Brumoy, call it a ring or seal, which indeed is the 
most natural interpretation of the Greek word vt^pay^fr : though it may 
be said, in support of the other opinion, that the natural or Ixxlily mark 
was more certain, and therefore a better proof of identity in regard to 
the person of Orestes." — Franklin. 

t Hermann, however, for &i reads S)i. 

X " Sensus est, hanc quidem non tUgnam habeho qtmm metuam Clytem^ 
titkra mmiam semper severitatemJ" — Plerm. Let the reader choose. 

idvii^iXov in^aXts are to be construed together. \riv6ne»ov passively. 
Thus in Philoctetes, when Neoptolemus says he will «ail on the 
first favourable breeze, but that the wind is then adverse to them, Phi- 
loctetes replies, 

dti Kokii irXo0( lad* l^rav ^t^YIH i^^i* 
12 
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to denounce with justice this: for scarcely now haTe I free- 
dom of speech. 
Or. I too agree with thee, wherefore keep this in mind. 
El. By doing whatt 

Or. w here it is unseasonable, wish not to spetk at length. 
El. Who then, when thou hast appeared, would £us 
change their words for silence at least of any worth ? since 
now I have beheld thee, unpromised, as unhoped ibr. 

Or. Then didst thou behold me, when the gods urged me 
to return.* 

El. Thou hast told me a joy yet higher than my foormer^ if 
heaven hath impelled thee to our abodes : 1 pronounce this t 
-^ from heaven. ^,^ 

^ Ok. In part, I am reluctant to repres&^y joy ; in part, I 
C.V fear thy being too much overcome by rapture. 
, ^ *M "^ El. Oh thou that thus hast deigned in length of time to 
/ ^ '>^how thyself with welcome approach to me, do not, 1 pray, 
•iiV" having seen me thus deep i^ misery 
Or. What must I not do ? 

El. Rob me not of my joy at thy countenance, that I give 
it up.J 
Or. Nay I were enraged to see it even in others.§ , 
El. Dost thou consent? 
Or. How should I not 1 

El. Mv friends, I have heard the voice I never could have 
hoped to hear. I was cherishing a voiceless passion, wretched 
that I was, not even hearing the news with a shriek. || But 

* Hermann supposes some such verse as the following to have been 
lost from this place : 

t Literally, " I vote tliis.'' 

J Construe hiovav with itroarepfjaris. " Graeci, cum verba duo, diver- 
sos casus regentia, ad idem nomem eque referantur, ne nomen proprium 
aut pronomen minus sunviter repetatur, in utrovis regimine semel 
ponunt, altcro omisso." — Pors, ad Med. 734. Hermann justly, there* 
fore, wonders that Porson should have altered the accusative here into 
iiovSy. Of dpoartpcir with a double accus. see Matt. Gr. Qr. §. 412. 

iThat is, " were I to see any other attempting to rob thee of that joy." 
This beautifullv ejcpresses the depth of Electra's misery at the ti- 
dings of her brother's death ; for, as Malcolm observes to Macduff, 

" The grief that does not speak, 

Whispers the o*erfraught heart, and bids it break." 

Hence Sophocles with the sarre idea makes Jocasta in QE^dipus, and the 
aueen in Antigone quit the stRge in silence ; upon which latter occasion 
me Chorus says, on being asked by the messenger what Eurydice's sor- 
row may mean, 

" 1 know not, but a silence so reserved 

Imports some dread event : such are my thoughts ; 

A clamorous sorrow wastes itself souad." 



now I haiF^ thee ; a&ti tkou liftst dawned upon me with mo^ 
deat aspect, which never could I have forgotten even in 
tnbery. 

Or. This overflow of words dismiss, and tell me neither 
how wicked is my mother, nor how JEgisthus drains the 
riches of my father's house,* and part he wastes, and part he 
idly squanaets ; for this thy tale would obstruct the timely 
occasion ; but what will suit me best at the present season^ 
instruct, where showing, or concealing ourselves, we may by 
this our journey quell our insulting foes. But so [beware] 
that thy mother shall not find thee out by thy cheerful <;onn- 
tenance, as we enter the palace, bnt, as for the calamity false- 
ly announced, lament; tot When we shall have succeeded, 
then will be oar dme t<i rejoice, and freely laugh. 

El. But, O my brother, since thus it pleases thee, so shall 
my pleasure also be : since the joys I have reaped, I have so, 
deriving them from thee, and not mine own. And not iiy 
paining thee even a little would I choose myself to obtain a 
great advantage: for thus I were not duly obedient to our 
present good genius. But thon knowest all from hence : how 
shouldst thou not 1 hearing that iBlgisthus is not within, but 
my mother is at home, whom never dread thou, that she shall 
see my cotintenance glowing with a smile : for both mine 
ancient hatred hath glued itself to me, t and since I have 
looked on thee I shall never cease shedding tears of joy. For 
how should I cea^e^ who in a single journey have beheld thee 
both dead and alive 1 Yes, thou hast dealt unexpeeiedly with 
me ;t so that were my father to come to me alive, no longer 
should I account it a prodigy, but believe I saw him. When 
then in this way thou comest to me, lead thou, as thott art 
minded ; since I alone had not failed of two things, for either 
I had nobJy delivered myself, or nobly perished. 

On. I recommend thee to oe silent, since I hear some one 
6f those within proceeding as on his way ont. 

El. Enter ve, strangers, especially as bringing what none 
might reject from his house, nor be glad to receive within it- § 

Hermann understands the passage very differently : " N^que dubitari 
potest, quin ivav8ov oiil c%p jSof K\6owei ad vocem hanc referendum sit, 

quam obticuisse mortuo Oreste acceperat Etectra Facile conjicias 

is iv^ov ifyyhv. vcl. St' .... Id non cum dp\h» sed cum aiS&v conjukigi 
deberet, hac constructione Si^ livavSov oi8l e^v j9of K\€owa i(rx»v a^iv. 

* Homer mentions the seduction ofClytemnestra, and luxurious in* 
dolence of iEgisthus at large in his Odyssey, B. III. 

t Literally, ** hath melt^ like wax into me." 

t Or, " thou hast wrought me unexpected joys." 

§ This speech of Electra, as several of those she afterwards addresses 
to iCgisthus, is craftily ambiguouS; in obedience to Orestes' instructions 
at V. 1296. 
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Att. O utterly senseless and blasted in understanding ! 
What, have ye not longer anv care for your life ? or have ye 
no inborn prudence in you, tnat, although no longer on the 
verge but in the very midst of the greatest dangers ye know 
it not ? But had not I chanced long since to be watching at 
this portal, your schemes had been within the house beiore 
your persons ; but now I have exerted precaution against this. 
And now having bid adieu to protracted converse, and .this 
insatiate clamour of delight, get ye privately within, since to 
delay is in such cases harm, but time calls for separation. * 

Or. How then are matters from thence with me if I enter ? 

Att. Well. For it chances that no one knows thee. 

Or. Thou hast reported me, as fitting, to have fallen ? 

Att. Know now, that, here a man, thou art one of those 
in Hades. 

Or. Are they then glad at this? or what are their senti- 
ments ? 

Att. All finished, I would tell thee ; but as it now fares, 
all is well with them, even what is not well, t 

£l. Who is this, my brother ? in heaven's name tell me. 

Or. Knowest thou not? 

£l. At least I bring him not to mind. 

Or. Knowest thou not into whose hands thou once con- 
signedst me ? 

El. To whom? How sayest thou? 

Or. By whose hands I was privately conveyed to the Pho- 
cian's land, by thy forethought. 

Rl. What ? is this he, whom once alone of many I found 
faithful at my father's murder ? :|: 

Or. This is he: question me with no more words. 
^^* El. O dearest light! O sole preserver of Agamemnon's 
house, how hast thou come ? what, art thou he who saved 
him and me from many a woe ? O dearest hands ! O thou 
that hast the most welcome service of the feet ! § How thus 
long present to me didst thou elude, nor disclose thyself to 
me, but didst destroy me in words, bearing deeds most plea- 

*• Brunck translates this, " urget autem oecasiq rei gerenda ;'' and 
Johnson, " temptu mitem ipsum jam insla l emt i q jiendi :" but as the verb ^ 
^v diraW&affo^i occurs just above, there i ^ems norea^sn J ^o alter its sense 
"^ immediately afterwards. Of course the expression may be considered \ 
^~\^las relating either to their " ridding themselves of the busmess by execut- 
"*' '^'^ ing it," or to their biding a temporary adieu to each other : on these the 
reader must decide for himself. ** 
t Namely, Clytemnestra's unmaternal joy and consequent security. 

J «' Faithful found 

Among the faithless, faithful only he." 
§ See note on V. 1104« 
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sant to me ? Hail, my rather, for a father 1 seem to behold ; 

hail ! But know that thee of all men I most abhorred, most 
loved, in a single day. 

Att. Methinks it is enough ; since for the tale that inter- 
venes, many a night and day as long revolves, which shall 
explain all this clearly to thee, Electra. But I advise you at 
least that stand here, thai now is the season for action ; now 
Clytemnestra is alone ; now there is not a man within : but 
if ye shall delay, bethink you that ye will have to battle with 
both these and other foes, abler and more than these. 

Or. No more of lengthened discourse, O Pylades, may this 
be the crisis for us, but with all speed to haste within, having 
saluted the paternal abodes of the deities, as many as dwell 
in this vestibule.* 

El. Royal Apollo, favourably hear them, and with them 
me, who many a time indeed with suppliant hand, and such ' V; 
store as I possessed, have stood" bigfofe thee. But now, Ly- 
caean Phoebus, with such as I have, I beg, I fall before thee, 

1 implore thee; be thou a willing abettor to us in these de- 
signs, and show mankind what reward, the price of impiety, 
the gods bestow. 

Ch. Behold where sallies forth Mars, breathing the blood 
of deadly strife. Even now are entering beneath the palace 
roof the hounds that follow after evil villanies, from whom is 
no escape :t wherefore not much longer will continue in 
suspense the presage of my soul. For the stealthy-footed 
avenger of the dead is secretly brought within the house, to 
the dwelling of his father teeming with ancient wealth, 
having upon his hands blood freshly spilt ; J and the son of 
Maia § Mercury conducts him, in darkness burying his guile, 
to the very boundary, nor longer tarries. 

* Thus Philoctetes, by the desire of Neoptolemus, salutes the tutelary 
guardians of his dreary abode when on the point of quitting Lemnos. 

t Hermann understands this of Orestes and Pylades. 

I Hermann has dissipated the clouds of the grammarians respecting 
alfia in the sense of sword, by showing that the metre requires veoKdvtjTov, 
ffom icipia. Cf. Eur. El. 1172. The verse is a double dochmaic. 

§ " Mercury was the god of fraud and treachery, and called S6\ots, or 
the deceiver ; to him therefore were attributed all secret schemes and 
expeditions, good or bad. The propriety of Mercury's peculiar assist- 
ance in this place may likewise be accx)unted for from bis relation to 
Myrtilus, who was slain by Pelops." — Franklin. To which he might 
have added the personal slight that Mercury had received from iEgis- 
thus. See Homer, Od. I. — 

** Hermes I sent, while yet his soul remain*d 
Sincere from royal blood, and faith profaned ; 
To vTam the wretch that young Orestes^ |;rown 
To manly years, should re^tfaert th« throAo : 
12* 
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Rl. O ladies, most beloved, the men will forthwith accom- 
plish the deed ; but wait it in silence. 

Ch. How then? What do they now? 

El. She is preparing a cauldron lor the burial, but they are 
standing close by her. 

Ch. And wherefore hast thou hurried out? 

El. To watch that^gisthus may not escape us on return- 
ing within. 

[Clytemiiesira from within,!^ Oh! oh! alas! alas; Oh 
abodes, destitute of friends, but full of the destroyers ! 

El. Some one shrieks within. Hear ye not, my friends'?* 

Ch. I unhappy heard what was not fit to be heard, so that 
I shuddered. 

Cly. Unhappy me; iEgisthus where canst thou be? 

El. Hark! again some one cries aloud. 

Cly. My son, my son, pity her that bore thee. 

El. But not by thee was he pitied, nor the father that 
begat him. 

Ch. O city, O race ill-fated ! now destiny day after day 
wastes, wastes thee ! 

Cly. Ah me, I am stricken! 

El. Strike, if thou hast strength, a double stroke. 

Cly. Woe is me again and again ! 

Kl, Would it were likewise woe to iEgisthus. 

Ch. The curses are fulfilled ; they that lie beneath the 
earth are alive ; for the long since dead are secretlv shedding 
the copious-streaming blood from those that slew tnem. 

El. Now however they are here, and their gory hand is 
dripping with the first sacrifice to Mars : yet can I not say, 
Orestes, how it is. t 

Or. For what is within the palace, well, if well Apollo 

Yet impotent of mind, and uncontrolPd, 

He plunged into the gulf which heaven foretold." 

Pope's Trans. 1. 49.. 

* ** Dacier puts these words into the mouth of one of the women that 
compose the (Jhorus ; because (says he) Eiectra would never have said, 
* some one cries out,* as she knew it must be Clytemnestra. The reader 
may take his choice in regard to this alteration. I have left it as it stands 
in the ori«;inal, being a matter of no great consequence." Thus Frank- 
lin ; — neither he nor the French critic seeming aware that r(s in this 
passage no more implies ignorance of the person, than it does in many 
passages of Aristophanes, for instance, in the Ranee, vv. 5.2, 601, 628, 
or than in St. Luke, c. viii. v. 40. 

t Hermann reads ^piyeiv^ putting these lines into the mouth of the 
Chorus, and the following half verse, which he gives to Eiectra, thus: 
'Oftiara^ jroij KvpeT Si ; but to understand these words, oi6* Ix^ ^iyciv, of 
the murder of Clytemnestra, would suit neither the character of the 
Chorus nor the tinve. Hermann has therefore referred them to *Ap<o(, 
after wliicn he pots a comma, and compares II. A. 539. 
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hath predicted. The wretched woman is dead; no longer 
fear that a mother's spirit shall ever insult thee. 

Ch. Have done : for I plainly perceive ^gisthus. 

El. Youths, will ye not retire hastily ? 

Or. Perhaps ye discern the man [coming] towards us ? * 

El. He from the suburb advances rejoicing. 

Ch. Go through the opposite doorway with all possible 
speed : t now, having Avell disposed of all before, this again 
in turn. J 

Or. Courage ; we will effect it, dispose ye well. 

El. Hasten now, whither thou purposest. 

Or. Well, then, I am gone. 

El. The rest should be my care. 

Ch. It would be useful to whisper a few words at least as 
mildly as possible to this man in his ear, that headlong he 
may run into the covert strife of vengeance. 

^GISTHDS. 

Who of you knows where the Phocian strangers can be, 
who, they say, brings us news that Orestes has lost his life 
amid the wrecks of the chariots? Thee, yes, thee, even thee 
I question, in time past so audacious since I think thou hast 
most care for it, and best k newest so as to tell me. 

El. I do know it: for how should I notl for else had I 
been stranger to a casualty of dearest import of all to me, 

^G. Where then may be the strangers ? mstruct me. 

El. Within; for a frieiidly hostess have they encoun- 
tered. § 

^G. What, and reported they of his death as certain ? 

El. Nay, but they have also shown it to sight, not in words 
only. 

Ag. And is it for us to ascertain it as evident also ? 

El. It is indeed at hand, and a most unenviable spectacle. 

^G. Verily thou hast spoken to mine abundant joy, not in 
thy wonted manner. 

El. Joy thou, if such as this is joyful to thee. 

^6. Command silence, and to throw open the gates for all 

* Orestes eiaopare ttov tov ivSp' ; and then Electra, i^' ijfiTv^ k. r. X. So 
Hermann, who excepts the verb from the interrogation thus : ** Ye see 
the man ; where ?" 

f " Est dvrtdvpav locus in afidibus interior oppositus foribus. V. Luciaa 
Alexandro 16. ; Hemsterh. App. Anim. p. 15." — Hermann.. 

X Bfjads is to be understood. — Herm. 

§ There is an intentional ambiguity in all Electra's language here : 
Mar^waVf upon which depends the genitive, has a double meaning of the 
preposition xark : confecervnt [viamvel rem| Kard, — ^Henn. 
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,.\ Mycenae and Argos to behold, * that if any among them was 
heretofore buoved up with empty hopes of this man, now see- 
ing him dead ne may receive my curb, nor to his cost beget 
him afier-wisdom, meeting with me his chastiser. 

El. And now is my part fulfilled, for at length I have got 
the sense to suit my betters. 

^o. O Joye, I behold a sight that, without offence [be it 
said], hath well befallen : but if Nemesis attend, I recall my 
words, t Remove all covering from mine eyes, that my 
kindred, look you, may meet with lamentation from me too. 

Or. Do thou thyself lift it : this is not my part but thine, 
both to look on this, and accost it as a friend. 

iEo. Nay, thou advisest well, and I will obey ; but do thou, 
if haply Clytemnestra be within, call her. 

Or. She is close by thee, look not elsewhere. 

Mq. Ah me ! what do I behold? 

Or. Whom fearest thou? whom knowest thou not? 

^G. Into what man's surrounding trammels can I wretched 
have fallen ? 

Or. What, perceivest thou not long ago, that thou par- 
leyest with the living just as aead? 

JEg. Ah me! I comprehend thy words; for it cannot be 
but this that speaketh to me must oe Orestes. 

Or. Aye, and though so good a prophet, wert thou deceived 
thus long ! I 

^Q. Then wretched I am undone j but permit me to say, 
though but a little. 

El. Let him speak no further, in heaven's name, my brother, 
nor lengthen out his words. For what profit should ne among 
mortals involved in evils, that is about to die, gain by time? 
Np, slay him with utmost speed; and having slain expose 

"^ It was a common practice among the Greeks to set the corpse out to 
view. See Adams' Roman Antiquities on the word dtpositus, where he 
observes, that this custom was probably derived from that of exposing 
sick persons before the doors of their houses, that the passers by might 
suggest any medicine they had known to be of service in similar cases, 
as mentioned by Herodotus^ b. i. J 97. " ^gisthus, imagining that 
these Phocian strangers hadbrouglit the dead body of Orestes, expeaed 
to find it laid at the entrance of the house, ad limen, such being the 
general usage of antiquity." — ^Potter. 

t See note on v. 792. Potter remarks on the peculiar indecency of 
which -^gisthus was here guilty, (and in which he checks himself,) he 
being a near relation to Orestes. But Hermann retains in the former 
line the old reading oif, and compares iBsch. Agam. 91S. with this mean- 
ing : " ceddit ille via et insidia deonmiy si fas est hoc dicere, Sentit enim 
ipse impudenter se hanc mortem justitiae deorum adscribere ; unde addit, 
si hoc nefas est indictum voloJ" 

t Orestes means that ^gisthus, who could not foresee his fate so 
clearly, might have anticipated it long ago. 
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him to buriers, such as 'tis reason he should have, unseen of 
us. * Since this could be the only atonement to me of my 
former wrongs. 

Or. Thou must go speedily within; for the strife is not 
now of words, buf for thy life. 

iEo. Why takest thou me in doors? how, if this deed be 
honouiable, needs it darkness, and why art not thou ready 
with thy hand to slay me 1 

Or. Order not, but go thither where thou slewest my father^ 
that on that very spot thou mayest die. 

^G. What, is it absolutely doomed that this roof witness 
both the present and future ills of the Pelopidae 1 

Or. Thine at all events. I am in this a most certain augur 
to thee. 

IEq, Bdt no paternal art is this thou hast vaunted. 

Or. Thou answerest much, while thy departure is retarded : 
but begone. 

^G. Lead the way. 

Or. Thou must go first. 

JEg. Is it that I escape thee not ? 

Or. Nay, lest thou die then with pleasure ; t it is my duty 
to keep this bitter to thee : but good were it that this venge- 
ance were immediate on all, at least, whoever wishes to 
transgress the laws, to slay them. For then were not villany 
abundant. 

Ch. O seed of Atreus, how much having suffered hast thou 
hardly worked out thy way to freedom, X brought to thy com- 
pletion by the present attempt ! 

* Potter observes, on the authority of Pausanias, that iElgisthus and 
Clytemnestra, being held unworthy of a tomb in the same place in which 
A^tmemnon lay, were buried just outside the city walls. 

I Compare this sentiment of Orestes with that of Hamlet, where he 
hesitates to kill his uncle while praying. We must hope for the sake 
of the authors that they, considered bow their heroes as madmen. 

{ Or, " come by freeaom." 
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O KINDRED form of my own Ismene,* knowest thou any of 
the evils descending from CEdipus^ which Jove will not yet 
'accomplish to us in life ? for there is nothing, either wretched 
or ruinous, or base and degrading, which I have not beheld 
in your evils and mine. And now again, what is this pro- 
clamation which they say the ruler has just propounded to all 
the people of the city ? Knowest thou ? and hast thou heard 
aught? or do the injuries of enemies advancing against 
friends escape thy notice ? 

Ismene. 

To me indeed, Antigone, no tidings of friends, either sweet 
or sorrowful, have come from the time that we two were be- 
reft of two brothers, dying on the same day by a mutual hand : 
and since the army of the Argives has disappeared during 
this night, I know nothing further, neither being more pros- 
perous nor more afflicted. 

Ant. I knew it well; and therefore have I sent for you 
without the gates of the courts, that you might hear alone. 

Ism. But what is it 1 for you show that you are boiling 
with some thought.f 

* The curses of CEdipus have now been fulfilled : Polynices and 
Cteocles have fallen by each other's bands, and the army of the Argives 
has been routed before the walls of Thebes. Antigone is not forgetful 
of the request of Polynices at their last interview, and determines, in 
spite of the edict to the contrary, to bestow the rites of sepulture on her 
unhappy brother. As the play mainly turns on this circumstance, it is 
necessary to bear in mind how much importance the ancients attached 
to the burial of their dead. The constancy of Antig:one's resolution will 
thus be explained, the violence of her sisterly affection justified, and 
even the merit of her generous conduct enhanced. 

t Ka\xa(vov<ra is properly a word expressive of the purple dye {k&Xxv) 
bubbling up from the depths of the sea, and is here used in an analogous 
tvay, to express the agitated state of the mind. 
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Ant. For has not Creon honoured one of our brothers with 
sepulture, and deprived the other of this honour? Eteocles, 
indeed, as they say, acting upon the rights of justice and 
law, he has entombed beneath the earth, an honoured shade 
to the gods below; but the corpse of Polynices, which 
wretchedly fell, they say it has been proclaimed to the citi- 
zens that no one shall enclose in the tomb, nor wail over, 
but leave it unlamented and unburied,* a sweet treasure to 
birds hastening to the delight of the banquet. Such things they 
say that the gpod Creon has proclaimed to you and me, for I 
say even me, and that he is coming hither to herald them 
clearly forth to those who do not know them, and to bid them 
consiaer the matter not as a thing of nought, but whosoever 
shall do one of those things, that a death by the stoning of 
the people is decreed him m the city. Thus rests this case 
to you. and you will quickly show whether you have been 
born ot generous spirit, or degenerate from the good. 

Ism. But what, oh wretched woman ! if these things are in 
this state, could I avail more, doing away with, or confirming, 
the law? 

Ant. Consider if you will labor along with me, and assist 
me in the work. 

Ism. In what sort of hazard 1 Where in intention at all 
are you ? 

Ant. If you will raise up along with this hand the dead 
body. 

IsM. For do you design to bury him, interdicted by the 
state ? 

Ant. Yes, him who is at all events my brother ; and 
though you wish it not, yours :t for I will not be found to 
betray him/ 

Ism. Oh audacious woman ! when Creon forbids ? 

Ant. But he has no business to put a barrier betwixt me 
and mine4 

* This was the judgment which God denounced against Jehoiakim, 
king of Judah : " They shall not lament for him, saying, Ah, iny 
brother ? or, Ah, sister ! they shall not lament for him, 8a5ring, Ah, lord! 
or, Ah, his glory ! He shall be buried with the burial of an ass,'' etc. 
Jer. xxii. 18, 19. The customs and manners of the Greeks were origin- 
ally drawn from the eastem nations ; which accounts for the similitude 
so observable in Sophocles, and other heathen writers, with some parts 
of Holy Writ. — Franklin. 

t That is, " Though you, an unnatural sister, would disown him ;" 
or it may be, more simply, "I will bury him, though you do not 
wish it." 

X This dialogue between Antigone and Ismcne exceedingly resem- 
bles that between the sisters in the tragedy of Electra, by tne same 
author. The sentiments and the characters entirely correspond. An- 
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Ism. Ah me ! think, oh sister ! how our father perished in 
odium and infamy, having, on the detection of his guilt, him- 
self torn out both his eyes with self-destroying hand : then 
his mother and wife, a double term, mars her life by the sus- 
pended cords : and, third, the two ^vretched brothers, slaying 
themselves on the same day, wrought their mutual death each 
by a brother's hand. And now we two, being left alone, con- 
sider by how much the worst of all we shall perish, if, in 
violation of the law, we transgress the decree or power of 
superiors. But it behoves us, mdeed, to reflect in the first 
place, that we are by nature women, so as not able fo contend 
against men , and then, since we are ruled by those more 
powerful, to submit to these things, and things still more 
painful than these. I then indeed, asking those below the 
earth to forgive me, since I am constrained to this, will obey - 
those who walk in office ;* for to attempt those things beyond 
our power, implies no wisdom. 

Ant. Neither will I request you, nor though you now wish to 
do it, should you act along with me, at least with my good will. 
But bet of such a character as seems good to you j but I will 
bury him ; it were glorious to me, doing this, to die. I beloved 
will lie with him, — with him I love, having audaciously done 
what is holy ;t since the time is longer which it is required 
of me to please those below than those here ; for there I shall 
ever lie. But if it seems good to you, do you hold in dis- 
honour those things which are honoured of the gods. 

Ism. I indeed do not hold them in dishonour ; but to act 
against the will of the citizens I am by nature incapable. 

Ant. You indeed may make this pretext, but I will go to 
raise a tomb for my dearest brother. 

Ism. Woe is me ! for you unhappy ! how I fear excessively 
for you !§ 

Ant. Fear not for me ; — direct aright your own fate. 

IsM. But do not then at any rate previously disclose this 

iigone and Electra are generous and bold ; Ismene and Chrysothemts 
selfish and pitiful. 

* This is a principle of conduct with a great many people besides 
Ismene, though they may not always be quite so candid as the young 
lady in confessing it. 

t Brunck has here made a mistake in deriving tcOt from ftrjf/ii scio, in- 
stead of ^/t2 sum. 

J " Wickedly," were perhaps a better word, did it not make the ex- 
pression rather too contradictory* Antigone confesses her violation of 
the law, but justifies the means by the end. This is what is implied in 
Buia iravo9pY^<'», to which we have something similar in the phrase of 
** a pious fraud." 

§ Otfutt raXatvris dUU hoc sentu, HH mihi propter turnn oiMlsctam.— • 
Harm. 

13* 
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deed to any one, but conceal it in secret, and in like manner 
will I conceal it. 

Ant. Ah me! speak it out. You will be much more hate- 
ful silent, if you do not proclaim these things to all. 

Ism. You nave a warm spirit in a chilling enterprise. 

Ant. But I know that I please those whom it most befits 
me to please. 

Ism. Aye, that is if you shall be able : but you long for 
what is impossible. 

Ant. Therefore when I have not power I shall cease. 

Ism. But it is not fitting to pursue at all what is impos- 
sible. 

Ant. If you will speak thus, you will be hated indeed by 
me, and will justly be hated, in addition, by him that is deaa. 
But suffer me and my rash counsels, to endure this danger; 
for I shall not suffer any thing so great, so as not to die glo- 
riously. 

Ism. But, if it thus seem good to you, go : and know this, 
that you go indeed unwise, but to your friends right a friend. 

Chorus. 

Beam of the sun,* that hath shone the fairest light of all 
before to Thebes with her seven gates, thou hast at length 
gleamed forth, oh eye of golden day! peering above the 
channels of Dirce's streams, having 'driven in rapid flight 
with keener-urged re^n the chief of the silver shield,t who 
came from Argos wicn all his panoply, — the chief, who, in- 
cited against our land by the dubious contentions of Poly- 
nices, shrilly screaming, like an eagle descending to earth, 
hovered over us, covered with the wing of white snow, with 
many a shield, and with plumed helms. And having taken 
his stand above our palaces, ravening all around with bloody 
spears the outlets of the seven gates, he departed before that 
he had gorged his jaws with our blood, and pitchy flame had 
wrapt the coronet of our towers : such a din of battle was 
raised in his rear, no easy conquest to the opposing dragQn4 

♦ Musgrave suwests, that the poetry of this beautiful passage \rill be 
heightened by supposing^ the Chorus to deliver their address to the sun 
immediately after his rise. The probability of it is confirmed by the 
splendour and abruptness of the apostrophe, and still more by the 
moment being marked when the rays of the luminary begin to stream 
over the fountains of Dirce. 

t Adrastus, the king of Argos, and leader of the vanquished army on 
this occasion. 

I Verte: talis circa tergum (aquilnpi) iniendebaltir Martia strepUusj 
hostUi draconi (Thebanis) tractatii djfficihis minime, ut Brunckius accepit, 
iusuperabilis. Erf. — Hoc dicit: tantus a tergo concHattu est strepUut 
• J)/[artis, hisuperabilia propter adveraarium draconem, — Herm, 
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For Jove detests the vaunts of a haughty tongue ; and seeing 
them rushing on in a mighty stream, with the clangour of 
gold, and in the pride of armour, he dashes down with the* 
voileyed flame, him, who was already hastening to ring forth ^ 
the shout of victory on the summits of the battlements. \ 
And the bearer of the fire* fell shattered with rebound on 
earth, he who then raging with frantic impulse, blew upon 
us with the blasts of most hateful winds. And in a difleient 
quarter a different fortune indeed prevailed, and mighty Mars 
leading the right wing f and thickening the fray, directed 
other evils against others. For seven leaders, marshalled 
against seven gates, equal against equal foes, left to Jove 
the god of trophies,! their all-brazen arms, except the ac- 
cursed two who sprung from one father and one mother, hav- 
ing raised against themselves their equally victorious spears, 
both shared the lot of a mutual death. But change the strain,§ 
for high-renowned Victory hath come with joys to compen- 
sate Thebe, the mistress of many a car. Now indeed it is 
fitting to forget these wars,|| and let us approach all the tem- 
ples of the gods with dances that last through the live-long 
night ; and let Bacchus, rousing Thebes, begin the revelry. 
But cease, for here Creon, son of Menoeceus, the new king of 
this land, comes, upon these new casualties of heaven, re- 
volving doubtless some anxious thought, since he hath an- 
nounced this assembled conference of senators, sending for 
them by common proclamation. 

* Capaneus, who threatened to give Thebes to the^feinies, and T?ho 
was struck down by a thunderbolt while he attempted tb^cale the walls. 
There are magnificent descriptions of his fate in the Seven Chiefs agaumt 
Thebes, of iBschylus, and of that most beautiful of plays, thePhnrnipjil 
ofEuripide& 

t A^t6attpos, literally the right trace horse. The Greek chariots were. 
drawn by four horses abreast, two harnessed to the pole and two \n^ 
traces. As the turn in die race-course was usually to the left, (v. II. 23. 
335.) the stronfi^est horse was generally placed farthest to the right. 
Hermann has therefore justly observed : Sic appellavit Martem Sopho- 
cles, at impetuosum, dextri equi more, significaret Pariter ^schylus, 
quum fortem et yalidum vellet indicare, (reipa^tfpov KptOdirra irc5Xov dixit 
Agam. 1651. 2." 

J Or, " Jove that turns the battle." 

§ *AXXi, thus used, always implies an ellipsis, and I have taken the 
liberty, both here and a few lines below, of supplying it. 

II I am not sure but the construction of this passage proposed by 
Erfurdt is better than Brunck'ss "rcSi* rvv non videtur ad itoXI/iwk pcr- 
tinere: nam et languidum foret, nee dicitur iicQiaOat Xvcftotrvrriv, sed 0£aBat. 
duare jungenda censeo verba sic: U iroX€/i(i>v, post helium, OioBe 
^^fiff^tc^vav r<3v i-vv, obliviscami pnesentia, i. e. funera fratrum." 
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Creon. 

Ye men, the gods have again estahlished the safety of the 
city, after having shaken it with many a wave : but I have 
sent for you by messengers to come apart from all, both 
knowing well that you ever reverenced the might of the 
throne of Laius, and again, when CBdipus directed the state, 
and when he perished, that ye remained with constant spirits 
towards his sons. Since therefore they have perished on the 
same day by a mutual death, striking and stricken in suicidal 
guilt, I hold all the power and the throne by affinity of 
blood with the dead«^HBut it is impossible to ascertain the 
soul, and spirit, and judgment of every man, before he shall 
be seen tried by office,* and the administration of the laws. 
For whomsoever, ruling a whole state, applies not to the best 
counsels, but from some fear restrains his tongue, appears 
to me, both now and formerly, to be the basest of men ; and 
whosoever esteems his friend more than his country, him I 
hold in no account. For I, let Jupiter who ever beholds 
all things know it, would neither be silent, seeing, rulij^ in 
place of safety, coming upon the citizens ; nor woQidv.1 ever 
make a man who was hostile to my country ^ a fri^ttt to my- 
self, knowing this, that it is our country wnich pr^orveS" ^s, , 
and that, sailing in her unfoundered, we make friends, t By 
su^h laws as these 1 will exalt this city, and now I have pro- 
claimed to the citizens things in unison with these concern- 
ing the sons of CEdipus. Eteocles indeed, who fell fighting 
for this city, bearing the palm in every thing with his spear, 
I have commanded them both to enshroud in the tomb, and to 
consecrate to him all the honours that are paid to the gallant 
dead below. But him again, the brother of this man, I mean 
Polynices, who, on his return from exile, wished to consume 
utterly with flames the country of his fathers, and gods of 
that country, and wished to glut himself with Kindred blood, 
and having enslaved the citizens, to lead them away, — him it 
has been proclaimed to this city, that neither any one shall 
lay with rites in the tomb, nor wail over him, but leave him 
unburied, and behold his body devoured and mangled by 
birds and dogs. Such is my will ; and never from me at least 

* *^PX^ &vSpa Select, from which Creon borrows his maxini, was an old 
proverbial saying, attributed originally to Bias of Priene, one of the 
seven sages of Greece. 

t Creon, though an absolute monarch, dreaded the unpopularity of his 
sacrilegious edict. He therefore endeavours, by a great many pmusible 
expressions of patriotism and integrity, to do away with unfavourable 
impressions in the minds of the citizens, and to extort from their fear an 
approbation of his conduct. 
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shall the wicked have honour in preference to the just : hut 
whosoever displays good will to this city, shall, holh in 
life and death, be equally honoured by me. 

Ch. The samec things please me as please thee,* Creon, 
son of Menoeceus,' doncerning the one who was an enemy, 
and the other, who "w^as a friend to the city : but it resides m 
you to use any law, both concerning the dead, and concerning 
us, as many as live.f 

Cr. See that ye be now guardians of the edict. 

Ch. Impose this on some younger one to bear. 

Cr. But there are watchers of the corpse, at least, pre- 
pared. 

Ch. What farther than this* in truth would you yet en- 
join ? 

Cr. Not to giveaway to those that disobey this mandate. 

Ch. There is no one so foolish as to desire to die. 

Cr. And in trut'h this at least is the reward ; but gain has 
oft, by means of hope, destroyed men. . 

Messenger.^: 

king, I will not indeed say that I come panting with 
speed, having lifted up a nimble foot, for I had many resist- 
ances of thought, wheeling myself round in the way to re- 
turn, and my mind holding a dialogue with me, said many 
things. '* Unhappy man, why go you where coming you 
shall suffer punisnment? Yet, wretch, do you stopi If 
Creon shall learn these things from some other man, how in 
truth shall you nof smart for it ?" Revolving such thoughts, 
1 made out my journey tardy with delay, and thus a short 
way is made long. In the end, however, the resolution pre- 
vailed to come hither, and to you, though I say nothing 

'*' Sol non ad dpicKsi sed ad rh avAr refertur, subaudito alio pronomine 
ft€. Constructio est, dpeaKti /ic r& aird aot, — Brunck, 

t The Chorus are as complying and servile as Creon could desire. 
Later in the play they rather change their tone ; but it is a pitjr that 
they, whose office it was to deliver the lessons of morality ana virtue, 
should have at all been represented out of their natural character. It 
has been suggested by some, that the poet meant to gratify his country- 
men by pUcing their enemies, the Thebans, in the contemptible light of 
slaves. If this reason be true, we can only regret that he was induced, 
by such an unworthy motive, to deform one of his finest productions by 
a- disagreeable inconsistency. 

1 Tnis 'Ayy«Xos or *<iXa(, (for editors disagree about his designation,) 
is a very prating and impertinent sort of person. Few tyrants woula 
have contented themselves with saying, wf XdXrtjia 5>jXoi> UireipvKds ec, but 
would have been much more likely to have chopped off his head for his 
pains. 
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agreeable, I will nevertheless speak, for 1 come persuaded by 
tfie hope that I shall suffer nothing else except what is fated. 

Cr. But what is it from which you feel this disheartening 
fear? 

Mess. I wish first to tell what regards myself;'*^ for I nei- 
ther did the deed, nor did I see who was the perpetrator, nor 
ought I justly to fall into any mischief. 

Cr. You scrutinize at least the matter well, and fence it 
all round : but you seem about to signify some news. 

Mess. For dangers create great fear. 

Cr. Will you not at length speak, and then depart freed ! 

Mess. And now indeed I tell you. Some one has gone, 
having just buried the dead body, and having sprinkled the 
dry dust over the skin, and having performed the proper 
rites. 

Cr. What say you 1 what mortal dared this ? 

Mess. I know not 1 for there was neither stroke of axe nor 
any rubbish cast forth by the spade, but the earth was firm 
and the soil unbroken, nor did it bear the track of the wheels, 
but the worker was one who left no trace.f And when the 
first watchman of the day discovers it to us, painful wonder 
was felt by all. For he indeed had disappeared, yet not en- 
closed in a tomb, but a slight covering oi dust was over him, 
as if bestowed by some one avoiding the .pollution ;% and 
there appeared no marks of a wild beast or dog coming and 
tearing him. Then revilings were uttered against each other, 
watchman charging his fellow, and it would have ended in 
blows, nor was there any one to prevent them ; for each in- 
vidual was the perpetrator, and no one was convicted, but 
the knowledge escaped us. And we were ready to lift masses 

* The commentators quote a parallel speech to this from the Eimuchus 
of Terence;— 

" Here, primum te arbitrari id quod res est velim : 
Gtuicquid hujus factum est, culpa non factum est mea." 

There is nothing, after all, so very wonderful in this discovery, as it is 
probable that scarcely any suspected person ever began to tell his story 
without a similar preface, * 

t The messenger wishes to clear himself by insinuating, that it was 
not any mortal power that had performed these operations. The Chorus, 
when he concludes, expresses the same opinion : but Creon was not to 
be so easily deceived. 

X The person who passed a dead body without bestowing a handful 
of dust on it, was held by the ancient superstition to be {Ivayln) polluted, 
Archytas, in the well-known ode of Horace, enjoins the marmer to ob- 
serve the pious rite : — 

Gtuanquam festinas, non est mora longa, licebit 
Injecto ter pulvere curms. 
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of red-hot iron id our hands,* ancl to pass through fire, and to 
appeal to the gods by oath, that we neither did it, nor were 
conscious to any one who devised or executed the deed. In 
the end, when there was nothing gained by our inquiries, 
some one speaks, who made us all bend our heads to earth 
through fear :«for we knew not how to object, nor how doing 
it we should prosper^ and his woids were, that the deed 
should be reported to you, and not concealed. This proposal 
prevailed , and the lot seizes on me, unhappy, to gain this 
prize ; and I am present^ I know, unwilling and unwelcome, 
for no one loves the bearer of evil tidings. 

Ch. My mind, O king, is from long since deliberating whe- 
ther this deed be wrought by heaven. 

Cr. Stay your words beiore you fill me with anger, lest 
you be discovered at the same time a fool and a dotard : for 
you say what is intolerable, saying that the gods have pro- 
vident care concerning this corpse. Whether, highly honour- 
ing him as a benefactor, have they buried him who came to 
set on fire their pillared temples, and to destroy the conse- 
crated gifts, their land and laws ? or do you see the gods ho- 
nouring the wicked ? It is not so ; but the citizens, bearing 
these things ill, even formerly murmured against me, secretly 
shaking the head, nor did they stoop the crest, as they ought, 
beneath the yoke, so as to submit to me. I well know that 
these men corrupted by bribes from them, have done this. 
For no such evil institution as money has arisen to men. It 
lays waste cities ;t it drives away men from their homes ; it se- 
duces and perverts the honest inclinations of mortals to turn 
to base actions ; and it has taught men to learn villanies, and 
know the impiety of every deed. But as many as for hire 
have done this, have in time wrought out their fate, so as to 
suffer punishment ; and if Jove still has reverence from me, J 
know this well, and under an oath I say it to you, if you do 
not, discovering him who with his own hand made the tomb, 

Eroduce him to my eyes^ death alone shall not su£Bce for you, 
efore that, hung up alive, ye make manifest this insult, in 
order that, knowing whence gain is to be drawn, you may for 
the fatvLve seize it, and may learn that it is not utting to wish 

* This is an earlv allusion to the use of the ordeals, afterwards so pre- 
valent in Europe during the dark ages. There are many miraculous 
escapes from both fire and water detaued in the monkish histories of our 
own country. 

I ■ Diffidit urbium 

Portas vir Macedo, et submit aemulos 
Reges muneribus. — ^Hor. III. 16. 

t The scholiast explains this, ti rtiiQ mI a(0(a r^v A(a, Kal ftil Ixi^fKii 
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to make profit from eyery thing ; for by unjust gain you will 
see more ruined than preserved. 

Mess. Will you grant me to say something, or, turning, 
shall I thus depart ? 

Cr. Do you not know even now how disagreeably you 
speak ? 

Mess. Are you pained in the ears or in the mind? 

Cr. Why ? do you explore my grief where it lies? 

Mess. ELe who did it pains the mind, and I the ears. 

Cr. Alas me ! how plainly you are by nature nothing but 
talk. 

Mess. I am not therefore the person who did this deed. 

Cr. Yes, and for money too betraying your life. 

Mess. Alas ! it is hard that to whom at least there are 
suspicions, his suspicions should be false. 

Cr. Talk big now about suspicion ; but if ye do not show 
to me who did this, ye will confess that wicked gain works 
ruin. 

Mess. But may he by all means indeed be discovered : but 
be he taken or not, for fortune will decide this, it is not likely 
you shall see me coming hither a^ain. And now, preserved 
beyond my expectation and opinion, I owe many thanks to 
the gods. 

Chorus. 

Many things are wily,* and nothing is more wily than 
man. He even sails beyond the sea,t when whitened into 
foam with the wintry blasts, passing over the billows that 
roar around; and the supreme of divinities immortal, unde- 
caying Earth, he furrows, his ploughs circling from year to 
year, turning up her soil with the offspring of the steed.t 
And ensnaring the brood of light-minded birds,§ he bears 

* Brunck renders Scivti, mirabilia j Musgrave, much more correctly, 
as tuta, solertia, 

f Tovro is by some construed Kara tovto, itaque ; I have taken it as 
agreeing with ytvos — rovro to yhos rdv dvdpcin<av.. This, however, is mere 
matter of choice, as both the modes are equally unobjectionable. 

I I cannot resist giving my readers this sentence from the translation 
of Adams : " He traverses the hoary main in stormy winds, by the rat- 
tling tumours of swollen sails, and pierces the supreme incorruptible land 
of the immortal gods, year after year returning to plough it with horse- 
kind." p. 189. 

§ Kov<l>op6iav. Libri omnes KovtftoviutVf mendose. — Brunck. In spite of 
this autlioritative judgment we cure inclined to think the " libri omnes " 
are correct, Wakefield approves of «coi>0ov£wv in his notes to Lucretius, 
VI. 713. and renders it, " celeriter navigantium," a meaning much more 
applicable to the passage, and consistent with the general spirit of the 
Cfhorus. An epithet indicative of the speed of the birds, heightens the 
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them away as his prey, and the tribes of the monsters of the 
wild, and the marine race of the deep in the inwoven meshes 
of his nets, all-inventive man ; and he masters by his de- 
vices the tenant of the chase,, the wild beast that ranges the 
mountain, and by and by he shall bring under the neck- 
encircling yoke, the shaggy-maned horse, and the untameable 
mountain bull. And he hath taught himself language and 
lofty wisdom,* and the customs of civic law, and to avoid the 
cold and stormy arrows -of uncomfortable frosts. Finding a 
way through every "hiing, he comes to nothing that is to be 
without resource. Of the grave alone he shall not introduce 
escape? but yet he hath devised remedies against baffling 
disease. Havmg beyond belief a certain inventive skill of ^^ 
art, he at one time advances to evil and at another time to 
good. Observing tjie laws of the land, and the plighted jus- 
tice of heaven, he is high in the state ; but an outcast from 
the state is he, with whomsoever that which is not honour- 
able resides by reason of audacity ; neither may he dwell 
with me, nor have sentiments like mine, who acts thus 

I am in doubt at this miraculous prodigy ! How knowing 
her shall I deny this to be the maiden Antigone 1 O wretched 
woman, and sprung from a wretched father, (Edipus, what at 
all means this? Sure they do not lead you, at least, dis- 
obeying the mandates of the king, and having seized you in 
the frantic attempt ? 

Mess. This is she that has wrought the deed. Her we 
found employed in the burial: — but where is Creon ?. 

Ch. Returning from his palace ; he is passing out to meet 
tlie opportunity. 

Ca.What is itl What chance thus coinciding has happened?! 

Mess. O king, nothing is to be disavowed by mortals, for 
later opinion gives the lie to the judgment; since I would 
confidently have maintained, that I would have been slow of 
ever returning hither, on account of your threats,! by which 

difficulty which man's power has to overcome ; and we find in the other 
instances, that the poet has made a most judicious choice of expressions 
with a view to this eifccU 

* I have followed Hesychius in the explanation of ^e/idev, as simply 
meaning l^v^^Sp, ^triiapov. Brunck has it, "sublimium rerum scientiam," 
which he copies from the -ntfX irdv licrecUpwv <pt\oao<plav of the scholiast. 
Erfurdt and Hermann understand it as expressive of the speed of 
thought: but Benedict disagrees with them for the following reason: 
** Sensus sublimes docendo quidem instillari possunt humanae menti, non 
autem cogitationum celeritas, quae major sive minor ex indole cujusque 
naturali dependet." 

t ** What has happened so opportunely commensurate, or coincident 
with my arrival ?" 

\ TdXi caXi dret\aUj propter minas tuas. Vide ad (Ed. Col. 1280.— 



Musgrave. 
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I was formerly endangered. But, for the joy which is with- 
out and beyond the hopes resembles in magnitude no other 
pleasure, 1 come, though pledged to the contrary by oaths, 
bringing this virgin, who was detected adorning the tomb. 
The lot here was not shaken, but this is my prize,* none 
other's. And now, O king, taking her as you please, your- 
self question and convict her ; but I freed am justly entitled 
to get rid of these evils. 
Cr. In what way do you bring her? whence taking her 1 
Mess. She was burying the man ; you know all. 
Cr. Do you both understand and correctly deliver what 
you tell ? 

Mesl. Having at least seen her in the act of burying the 
dead body which you interdicted. Do I relate these things 
clearly and plainly ? 
Cr. And how was she seen and found taken in the act 7 
Mess. The circumstance was of this nature : — For when 
we came, threatened with these dreadful torments by you, 
having swept away all the 3ust which covered the corpse, 
and having well stript the clammy body, we took our seat to 
the windward of the top of the hill, having avoided the 
stench from the body lest it should reach us,t each keenly 
rousing his fellow with bitter reproaches if any one should be 
sparing of this toil. These things continued for so long a 
time, until the brilliant orb of the sun took its place in the 
middle of the firmament, and the heat was burning, and then 
suddenly a whirlwind having raised its furious impulse from 
the ground, pest of the sky, fills the plain, smiting all the 
foliage of the woodlands ; and the mighty air was filled ; and 
having closed our eyes we endured the heaven-sent plague. 
And this having departed in length of time^ the maiden is 
seen in view, and she is wailing forth the bitter note of the 
plaintive bird, like when it beholds the bed of its empty nest 
deprived of its young. Thus also she, when she beholds the 
dead body bare, burst forth into strains of grief, and baneful 
curses did she imprecate on those who wrought the deed, 
and straightway she brings the dry dust in her hands, and 
from the well-fashioned brazen urn high-raised aloft with 
thrice-poured libations she crowns the dead. And we seeing 
it rushed and immediately seized her, not in the least appal- 
led ; and we accused her both of the former and the present 
doings, and denial of none of them was attempted. But this 

* All lucky and unexpected gain was ascribed to the kindness of the 
god Hermes; and the "svord tpfiaiov refers to this attribute, and is de- 
rived from his n.inie. 

t Constructio est ; rrc^cvydrej donfi» dn airod, /*»> /?aXo(, fugientes odorem 
ejus, ne nos fcriret. — Musgrave. 
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to me at least is at the same time pleasing and painful : for 
to escape from evils myself is most pleasing, but to bring 
friends into misfortune is painful. But it appertains to me 
by nature to consider all these things less important than my 
own safety. 

Cr. You, you bending your head to the ground, do you 
confess or do you deny having done this ? 

Ant. I both confess I did it, and 1 do not deny that I did 
not. 

Cr. You may take yourself ofif where you please,* free 
from the heavy charge. But do you tell me not at length, 
but briefly, did you know the proclamation forbidding this^t 

Ant. 1 knew it. And why should I not ? for it was plain. 

Cr. And have you dared then to trangress these laws? 

Ant. For it was not Jove who proclaimed this to me,J 
Bor Justice, that dwells with the gods below the earth, who 
established these laws among men ; nor did I think your 
proclamations had so much power, so as being a mortal to 
transcend the unwritten and immoveable laws of the gods.§ 
For not now, at least, or of yesterday, but eternally they live, 
and no one knows from what time they had* their being. I 
was not going through fear of the spirit of any man to pay 
the penalty of their violation to the gods. For I knew I must 
die, (and why not ?) even though you had not proclaimed it, 
and if I die before my day I account it gain ; for whosoever 
lives like me in many sorrows, how does not he by death 
obtain advantage. || Thus to me, at lieast, to meet with this 
fate, the sorrow is nothing : but if I had suffered him who 
was born of my mother to lie in death an unburied corpse, in 
that case I would have sorrowed : in this I sorrow not. But 
if I seem to you now to happen to do what is foolish, I mere- 
ly incur the imputation of folly from a fool. 

Ch. The spirit of the daughter shews itself stern from a 
stern father, and she knows not to yield to misfortune. 

* Addressing the Messenger. 

t AdU^ressing Antigone. 

X This speech of Antigone contains a fine expression of high-toned 
feeling and virtuous resolution. Nothing can surpass the sublimity with 
which she alludes to the power of principle, and eternity of duration in 
the Idws of heaven ; and the touching manner in which she consoles 
herself for her untimely doom, is the noblest picture of devoted heroism 
triumphing over nature and the weakness of woman. 

§ This may either refer, as I have taken it, to Creon, or to Antigone 
herself: " so as being a mortal I should venture to transgress these laws.'' 
There is this objection, however, to the latter mode, that iireprpix^'^iv 
does not so properly mean violare, as superare, vinccre. Vide Benedict. 
Obs. 117. 

11 Toi> ^^v Si Xvjrpus Kpeiacov iffri Kardav€i¥. — ^Eurip. Troad. V. 623. 
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Cr. But know that too stern spirits bend the most : and 
you will most frequently see the hardest steel, headed in the 
fire till brittle, shivered and broken ; and I have kifown high- 
mettled horses disciplined by a small bit ; for it is not right 
for him to have proud thoughts whosoever is the slave of 
others. She indeed then first learned to be guilty of inso- 
lence, transgressing the ordained laws ; and this, when she 
had done it, is the second insult, to glory in such deeds, and 
to laugh having done them. Either indeed I am not a man, 
but she a man, if this victory shall accrue to her without 
hurt. But whether she be sprung from my sister,, or one 
more near of blood than all beneath the protection of our 
household god,* she and her sister shall not escape the most 
wretched fate ; for I charge her equally with havmg planned 
the measures respecting this burial. And summon her ; for 
just now I saw her within raving, not possessed of her 
senses ; and the mind of those who unju§tly-dexi§e any thing 
in the dark, is wont to be prematurely detected in IKe^raud.f 
I indeed at least hate when any one, discovered in guilt, 
may then wish to gloss it over. 

Ant. Do you wish any thing more than taking me to put 
me to death? 

Cr. I indeed wish nothing more. Having this I have all. 

Ant. Why in truth do you delay ? since to me none of 
your words are pleasing, nor ever could be made pleasing ; 
and in like manner also, to you mine are naturally displeas- 
ing. And yet whence could I have gained a glory of higher 
renown, than by laying my own brother in the tomb? It 
would be said that tnis was approved of by all these, did not 
fear seal their tongues. But regal power is fortunate in many 
other things, and m this, that it is allowed to say and to do 
what it pleases. 

Cr. You alone of these Cadmeans view it in this light. 

Ant. These also view it in the same light, but for you 
they close the lips. 

Cr. And are not you ashamed if you have sentiments differ- 
ent from theirs ? 

♦ The meaning of the phrase rov iravrds Zrjvds '^pictov can only be ex- 
pressed, as the reader will easily perceive, by a periphrasis. Ihe altar 
of Herca;an Jove stood in the court of every house ; and he was wor- 
shipped, as his name imports, in the light of its guardian and defender. 

f K\oircvi. Conjunpjo cum irpdcdev ripJiaOaif ut constructio sit: b 61 
dvuds Toiv iv <TK6r(o fiijSiv dpdcjs re^voijAivoiVy ^t\eT irpdadcv irXorev; t^pifffSai. 
" Mens autem eorum, qui in tenebris pravi aliquid moliuntur, solet prius 
malefica convinci, i. e. malcficii convmci." — Musgraye. "Menseoreni, 
qui aliquid sceleris clam moliuntur, quum alioqui sit illius occultatrix, 
solet tamen prius deprehendi." — H. Stephanus.. This latter explanatioK 
is obscurum per obscurius with a vengeance. 
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Ant. No, for it is nothing shameful to revere those who 
sprung from the same womb. 

Cr. Was not he also your brother who fell on the opposite 
side? 

Ant. My brother sprung from one mother and the same 
father ?* 

Cr. H6w in truth do you award the other an honour that 
is impious to him ? 

Ant. The dead below the earth will not testify this. 

Cr. He will, if you honour him equally with the impious. 

Ant. For not in aught a slave, but my brother he fell. 

Cr. Laying waste at least this land, but the other resisting 
in its defence. 

Ant. Still m the grave at least desires equal laws. 

Cr. But not the good to obtain an equal share with the 
bad. 

Ant. Who knows if these things are held holy below ? 

Cr. Never at all is the enemy, not even in death, a 
friend.f 

Ant. I have been formed by nature not to join in hatred, 
but to join in love. 

Cr. Going now below, if you must love, love them; but 
while I live, a woman shall not rule. 

Ch. And in truth before the gates here comes Ismene, let- 
ting fall the taars of a sister's love, and the cloud on her 
brow bedewing her beauteous face, mars the glow of her 
cheek. 

Cr. But you, who in my house, like a viper, stealing on 
without my notice, sucked my blood, and I was not aware 
that I nursed two fiends and traitors to subvert my throne, 
come, tell me, do you too confess that you shared in this 
burial, or do you deny the knowledge of it ? 

♦ "He was. The original is, *he was my brother by the same 
father, and by the same mother.' — The Greek writers, though generally 
concise, are sometimes very prolix, as in the passage before us, where 
the sentiment takes up a whole line in the original, and is better ex- 
pressed in these two words of the translation." — Franklin. This nota- 
ole person, since he had not the taste to perceive the elegance of tlic 
oriffmal, may make himself as happy as he pleases with his two mono- 
syllables. After having the presumption to think himself qualified to 
improve upon Sophocles, we cannot help suggesting that he might have 
devised something much more sublime than the subject of his self-con- 
gratulatory comment, the boasted he was. • 

t Euripides, following a much more natural and amiable sentiment 
than this expressed by Creon, makes Polynices with his last breath 
speak kindly of his brother. 

Phceniss3e, 1446. 
14* 
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ISMENfi. 

I did the deed, if she also says so, and I participate in and 
bear the blame.* 

An'i. But justice will not permit you to do this, since you 
neither were willing, nor did I make you my partner. 

Ism. But in your evils I am not ashamed to make myself a 
fellow-voyager of your sufferings. ^ 

Ant. Whose deed it is, Hades and those below the earth 
are conscious : but I do not love a friend that loves with 
words. 

Ism. Do not, sister, deprive me of the honour of dying with 
you, an'l of paying the rites to the dead. 

Ant. Do not you die along with me, nor make yours what 
you did not touch. I will suffice to die. 

Ism. And what life is dear to me bereft of you 1 

Ant. Ask Creonj for you court him. 

IsY. Why do you pain me with this, being yourself nothing 
benetited by it? 

Ant. Yet I am grieved, in truth, though I deride you. 

Ism. In what else could I now benefit you ? 

Ant. Preserve yourself: I do not grudge your escape. 

Ism. Woe is me unhappy ! And do I fail to share your 

fate? 
Ant. For you indeed chose to live, but I to die. 
Ism. But not at least without my warning being addressed. 
Ant. You indeed did well : but to these I appeared to be 

wise.f 

Ism. And, in truth, the guilt is equal to us. 

Ant. Be confident: you indeed live, but my soul has long 
since died, so as to aid the dead. 

Cr. 1 say, as to these two virgins, that the one has just 
appeared mad, and the other from the time she was first born. 

Ism. For never, Q king, does the mind which may have 
originally sprung, rf^main the same to those in misfortune but 
is changed. 

Ck. To you, at any rate, it did, when you chose to work 
evil with the evil: 

* Ismene, whose conduct and sentiments we have always hitherto 
found disgusting, continues to appear here in a still more unfavourable 
light. She would fain take the seeming credit of generosity, and yet at 
the very first moment she insinuates her innocence, or at least extorts 
from Antigone, by her saving ckiuse, an acknowledgment to this effect. 

•f The scholiast 'makes roTaii refer either to Antigone's own senti- 
ments, or to law and justice. There are fifty other things that wouhi 
do quite as well ; for, to tell the truth, the noun to be supplied is not 
sufficiently obvious. 
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Ism. For how is life to be endured by me alone, without 
her? 

Cr. But do not say her, for she is no longer. 

Ism. But will you kill the bride of your own son? 

Cr. For the furrows of other women may be ploughed. 

Ism. Not so, at least, as the union existed between him and 
her. 

Cr. I hate bad wives for my sons. 

Ism. O dearest Haemon, how your father dishonours you ! 

Cr. You at least give me too much trouble, both you and 
the marriage you talk of. 

Ism. For will yoif deprive your own son of her ? 

Cr. The grave was destined to put a stop to this marriage. 

Ism. It is decreed, it would appear, that she shall die. 

Cr. And so it is for you too, and for me.* Make no more 
delay,t ^^^ conduct her, ye slaves, within ; and from this 
time it is fitting that these women should not be left at liber- 
ty, for even the bold fly, when they already see the close of 
life near. 

Ch4 Blessed of heaven are they, to whom there is a being 
thai hath not tasted of misfortune ; for to whomsoever their 
house shall have been shaken with vengeance from heaven, 
nought of visitation is wanting, advancing through the long 
line of posterity ; like as when the billow of the ocean brine, 
(when darkness beneath the furnace of the sea sweeps along 
on the furious blasts of Thrace,) rolls from the bottom of the 
deep the black and storm-tost sand, and the wave-lashed 
shores resound with the roar. I see the ancient suflferings of 
the house of Labdacus falling on the sufferings of the dead : 
nor does one generation quit the race,§ but some one of the 
gods keeps overthrowing it, nor has it a moment's release. 
For now a light was spread above the last root in the house 
of CEdipus, and then again the bloody sickle of the infernal 
powers sweeps it away, and frenzy of words, and the fury of 

* This is the scholiast's interpretation, and it appears the most na- 
natural construction that can be put upon the words. Brunck takes it 
differently. "Ita mihi tibique videtur;'' thus makinor what was con- 
ditional in the first instanccj direct in the second. Erfurdt has it not 
much better : " Et tibi at mihi decretum est^ i, e. reete conjicis Antigonib 
supplicium a me constitui. 

J Tpt^hs is governed by rouXrc or Xyerc, or some such word under- 
stood. Musgrave very well remarks, that there is no more fitting occa- 
sion for an ellipsis, than when the haste of an angry man is to be 
painted. 

X This Chorus is enriched with some of the most sublime imagery 
and conception to be met with in any poet. The lines, in particulate 
wbieh celeorate the power of Jupiter, are grand beyond expression. 

§ « Atone for, or pay the reckoning of the race J* 
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the breast. O Jove! what mortal shall, by transcending, 
control thy power, which neither the sleep which leads the 
universe to decay, ever seizes, nor the unwearied months of 
the gods? Undecaying through time, enthroned in might, 
thou dwellest 'mid the effulgent blaze of heaven ! For the 
future, and the instant, and the past, this law will suffice : 
nothing comes to the life of mortals far removed at least 
from calamity. For deceitful hope is a joy to many, and to 
many the beguilements of light-minded love 5 but ruin ad- 
vances on man, all-ignorant, before that he touch his foot 
with the warm fire. In wisdom hath ag illustrious saying 
been by some one revealed: That evil on a time appears 
good to him, whose mind the god hurries on to judgment, 
and that he lives for a brief space apart from its visitation. 

But here is Haemon, the youngest by birth of your chil- 
dren. Does he come, lamenting the fate of his betrothed 
bride Antigone, grieving at being defrauded of the nuptials? 

Cr. We shall soon know better than prophets. O my son ! 
having then heard the ratified decree against your bride, do 
you come, raging against your father ? or are we, in whatever 
way acting, dear to you ? 



Hjbmon. 

Father, I am thine; and you, having good counsels for 
me, which I will follow, direct me aright. For no marriage 
will justly be considered greater with me than you, while 
guiding me well. 

Cr. For thus, O my son, it is fitting to feel in your breast 
that every thing takes its place behind the judgment of a 
father ; for on account of this men pray that, begetting chil- 
dren, they may have them obedient in their house, in order 
that they may both repay an enemy with evil,* and honour a 
friend equally with their father. But whosoever begets use- 
less children, what would you say that he did else than en- 
gender toils to himself, and much laughter to his enemies. 
Do not you now, my son, for the sake of a woman, ever drive 
away your senses by pleasure, knowing that this is a chilling 
embrace, a bad wife, the partner of your bed at home. For 
what worse ulcer could there be than a false friend 1 But, 
spurning her as an enemy, suffer this virgin to marry some 

* There is a strong resemblance in this to the sentiments, not to say 
tlie language of the Psalmist : " Like as arrows in the hand of the giant, 
even so are young children : happy is the man that hatli his quiver full 
of them ; they shall not be ashamed when they speak with their enemies 
in the gate." Ps. cxxvii. 6, 6. 
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one in the shades.* For since I have clearly discovered her 
alone of all the city acting with disobedience, I will not prove 
myself false to mv country, but will put her to death. Let 
her therefore invote Jove, the ^od oi kindred; for if I rear 
those who are my natural kin disorderly, much more shall I 
thus rear those who are not connected with me : for whoso- 
ever is a good man in his own family, will also be shewn to 
.be just in the state j but whosoever acts with violence in 
transgressing the laws, or thinks to command those in power, 
it is impossible that he should meet with praise from me. 
But whom the city may appoint, him it is proper to obey in 
small things or in gre?t, just or unjust ; and this man 1 am 
confident would rule well and would be willing to be well 
ruled, and in the tempest of the spear would remain at his 
post a just and brave companion in arms. There is no greater 
bane than anarchy ; it destroys cities, lays houses low^ and 
in the combat of the spear scatters the rout : but discipline 
preserves the most of those who are under rule. There must 
thus be aid given to those that govern, and we must by no 
means yield to a woman ; for it were better, if necessary, to 
be vanquished by a man, and we would not be called inferior 
to women. 

Ch. To us indeed, if we have not sufiered the depredations 
of time, you seem to speak wisely concerning what you 
speak. 

HJE. Father, the gods implant wisdom in man, the highest 
of all possessions as many as exist. But I should neither be 
able nor know to expiess that you do not say these things 
aright. For another indeed it might be proper.f For your 
interest, then, I have been accustomed to consider every 
thing that any one says or does, or has to blame : for your 
eye terrifies a common citizen from using those words wnich 
you would not be pleased to hear ; but I, in the shade, can 
hear them, in what way the city mourns for this virgin ; how 
she, the most undeservedly of all women, perishes by the 
most wretched death, after most glorious deeds ; she who did 
not suffer her own brother, having fallen in the slaughter un- 
buried, to be destroyed by ravening dogs, nor by any bird. Is 
not she worthy of gaining golden honour? Such a hiddea 

* Creon, it appears, had not been informed that neither " marrying 
nor griving in marriage" went on there. 

t Such is the interpretation of Heath : ** Fieri quidem id possit ab alio 
(qui filius non sit tuusj et quidem non indecore." Haimon delicately 
insinuates that the conJuct of his father is objectionable, but will not 
allow himself, from filial respect, to giv6 vent to unbecoming censure. 
Brunck*s translation bears about as much relation to the original, as it 
does to sense and intelligibility : ** Est tamen ut alius etiam vera dicere 
queat," 
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report makes its way on in silence. To me, father, there is 
no possession more honourable than your prosperity; for 
what is a greater ornament of glory to children than a father 
flourishing ? or what to a father than his children ? Do not 
now bear this one disposition of mind only in yourself, that 
what you say, and nothing else, is right ; for whosoever 
thinks that he himself alone has wisdom^ or a tongue, or a 
soul, such as no other, these men, when laid open, have been 
seen to be empty. But it is no disgrace to a man, even 
though he be wise, to learn many things, and not to strive 
too much against others. You see by the channels 6f winter 
streams how as many trees as yield preserve their boughs ; 
but those that resist perish with the very root. And in like 
manner, whoever managing a ship, havmg drawn firm the 
sail-rope, gives no way ; he upsetting her, navigates for the 
future with benches turned upside down. But yield from 
your anger, and grant a change. For if there is any judg- 
ment with me too, though a younger man, I say, that it is far 
the best for a man to be by nature full of knowledge : but if 
not, for it is not wont to incline in this way, it is also 
honourable to learn from those that advise well.* 

Ch. O king ! it is fair, if he speak to the purpose, that you 
should learn from him ; and you, Hsemon, again from your 
father : for it has been well-spoken on both sides. 

Cr. Shall we, of such an age, be taught wisdom by one of 
his time of life ? 

H^. Nothing which is not just ; but if I am a young man, 
it is not fitting to regard years more than works. 

Cr. For it is a good work to pay regard to those who are 
guilty of disobedience ? 

Hje. No, nor would I desire you to observe reverence to- 
wards the bad. 

Cr. For has not she been seized with such a disease ? 

Hje. The people that dwell together in this city of Thebe 
deny it. 

Cr. Shall the city dictate to me what is proper for me to 
ordain ? 

Hje. Do you see how you have spoken this like a very 
young man? 

* There is a passage very similar to this in Hesiod, which the readers 
of Aristotle will remember quoted in the first book of the Ethics : — 

KiTvoi jAtv iravdpiCTOi, Ss airog travra vofjati 
«I>pa(rad/ievos rd k iireira Kai h riXoi ^aiv djictvof 
^EaOXus 6^ av KOLK^voSf Ss t^ eiirdvrt irtdrjrai. 
**Oj Si Kt fifjr airds voir), ufir^ &\\ov dKovtaw 
'Ejr d¥u<S (idXKvrat. 66^ air' dyp^loj dvfip. 

Hesiod. ^'Epy. 290. 
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Cr. For does it become any other one than me to rule this 
land ? 

H-E. Nay, that is not a state which is dependent on one 
man. 

Cr. Is not the state deemed the possession of its ruler ? 

Hje. No doubt ; — in an uninhabited land at least you might 
rule alone. 

Cr. He as it appears, fights in alliance with a woman. 

Hm. If you are a woman ; for my care is for you. 

Cr. Oh, utterly basest of wretches ! quarrelling with your 
father ! 

Hje. For I see you committing the sin of injustice. 

Cr. Do I sin in paying reverence to my own dominion ? 

Hje. You do not pay reverence when trampling under-foot 
at least the honours of the gods. 

Cr. Oh, accursed disposition, and enslaved to a woman 1 

Hje, You will not, at all events, ever find me the slave of 
what is base. 

Cr. All your speech at least is for her. 

H^. And for you too, and for me, and for the gods below 
the earth. 

Cr. It may not be that you should ever now marry her in 
life. 

Hje. She then will die, and dying, will destroy some one I* 

Cr. Do you also, threatening, thus advance in audacity ? 

Hsi. And what threat is it to argue against foolish opi- 
nions ? 

Cr. To your cost you shall school me, being yourself void 
of understanding. 

Hje. If you were not my father, I would have said that you 
were a fool. 

Cr. Being the slave of a woman, do not revile me.f 
Hje. Do you wish to utter some reproach, and uttering it, 
to hear nothing in return ? 

Cr. Caij this be true ? — but know, by Olympus, that you 
shall not with impunity insult me with your upbraidings. 
Bring the hateful woman, that she may immediately die in 
the presence of her bridegroom, near him, and before his 
face. 

H^. Never, near me at least, dream not this, shall she 
perish ; and you shall no longer, beholding it with your eyes, 

♦ Creon evidently supposes that Haemon threatens his life, mistaking 
what is an ambiguous intimation of his purpose of destroying himself. 

] KcurtXXb) generally means adelor^ but here it is necessarily taken in 
an opposite sense. This mode of using the same word in a directly con- 
trary sigjnification is not uncommon. "OvaSoi is a marked instance of 
it : Qfiiiati KoWiarov SvsiSoi. Eur. Pho&n. 821. 
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see ray face, since, in your intercourse with those who wish 
to be your friends, you act the part of a madman. 

Ch. The man, king! has departed abruptly in anger; 
and the mind, when pained at his years, is dreadful. 

Cr. Let him do w hat he pleases ; let him, going, feel 
prouder thoughts than become a mortal ; but he shall not re- 
lease these virgins from their fate. 

Ch. For do you intend to kill both of them ? 

Cr. Not her at least who did not touch the body, for you 
certainly suggest this well. 

Ch. And by what sort of death do you meditate to destroy 
her? 

Cr. Conducting her where the way is untrodden by mor- 
tals, I wiH bury her alive in the cavern of the rock,* only set- 
ting forth so much food as will suffice for expiation,! in 
order that alt the city may avoid the pollution. There, im- 
ploring Pluto, whom alone of god§ she reveres, she will ob- 
tain a respite from death, or will know at least then that it 
is lost trouble' to pay reverence to those in the shades. 

Chorus. 

O Love invincible ! irresistible Love ! who lightest on 
wealth,! who makest thy couch in the soft cheeks § of the 
damsel in her youth, and roamest beyond the sea, and mid 

* " In arcam inclusos tradunt non dissimili genere poenae Danaen : 
Cycni liberos, (Lycophr. 239.) Comatam, (Theocrit. vii. 78.) denique 
Sota'lem poetam,'(Athen. xiv. cap. 4.)" — Musgrave. 

t It is singular that in all cases of this live-burial, either ancient or 
modern, we find the custom prevail of leaving a certain quantity of food 
"with the victim. In Greece it was held impious to suffer any one to die 
of famine, and this was a kind of jugglinff way of satisfying the con- 
science that the pollution was avoided. In modern times the practice 
seems to have been continued with the cruel object of prolonging the 
torments of such a horrible existence. 

X There have been a great many notes wasted on the word KTfjfiaci in 
the text, and a great many emendations proposed, in which Brunck may 
be safely allowed to have borne the palm for absurdity. The whole 
quarrel of his tribe, with the word, is mdeed quite unnecessary and un- 
reasonable. They allege that love does not select wealth more than 
poverty for his object, and on this weak gronntl take a decided stand 
against the poet. Even though their doctrine were true, it is of no con- 
sequence in this point, where the description is in division of the all- 
pervading power: but there are two lines, which are sadly opposite to 
their theoretical nonsense, quoted by Musgrave, from Seneca, HippoK 
208. 

Cur in penates rarius tenues subit 
Haec delicatas eligens pestis domos ? 

§ ; Chiae 

Pulchris excubat in genis. — ^Horace. 
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the rural cots, thee shall neither any of the immortals escape, 
nor of men the creatures of a day :* but he that feels thee is that 
instant maddened. Thou for iheir ruin seducest the minds 
of the just to injustice : thoi^ hast stirred up this strife of kin- 
dred men, and desire revealed from the eyes of the beauteous 
bride wins the victory, desire that holds its seat beside the 
mighty laws in heaven's rule ; for the goddess Venus wan- 
tons unopposed amongst all. But now already I too am 
borne without the pale of laws, beholding this spectacle ; 
and I am no longer able to restrain the fountains of tears, 
when I here see Antigone passing on her way to the chamber 
where all repose. 

Ant. Behold me, ye citizens of the land of my fathers, ad- 
vancing on this last journey, and beholding the light oi the 
sun for this last time and never again; but Orcus, whose 
chamber receives all, conducts me, living, to the shore of 
Acheron^ neither blessed with the lot of wedlock,! nor hath 
the nuptial lay been chanted for me, but I shall be the bride 
of Acheron. 

Ch. Therefore in renown and enjoying praise you descend 
to this sepulchre of the dead, neither struck by wasting dis- 
ease, nor having received the award of the sword ; but in 
freedom and in life you alone of mortals shall descend to the 
ehades. 

Ant. I have heard that, by a most mournful fate, perished, 
on the promont(»ry of Sipylus, the Phrygian stranger,! daugh- 



* We may safely put in contrast with this Chorus, though highly 
Ikeautifd, the following lines, on the same subject, from one of Uie first of 
modern poets : — 

In peace, Love tunes the shepherd's reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior's steed ; 
la halls, in gay attire is seen ; 
In hamlets, dances on the green. 
Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above ; 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto iii. 2. 

t Antigone, in these beautiful and swan^like dirges, more than once 
expresses her re^et for never having experienced the marriage joys. 
There is nothing mdelicate, except to the eye of false refinement, in this 
candid declaration of natural feehng. We find an equally pure illustra- 
tion of the same sentiment in the case of Jephtha's daughDsr, who went 
** and bewailed her virginity upon the mountains." Her example was 
even admired ; for " it was a custom in Israel, that the daughters of 
Israel went yearly to lament the daughter of Jephtha the Gileadite four 
days in a yesur." Judges xi. 

I Niobe, who was changed into stone for having bragged Latona 
15 
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ter of Tantalus. Her, like the clinging ivy, did the shoots of 
rock subdue ; and her, dissolving away in showers, as the le- 
gends of mortals tell, the snow never leaves ; and from her 
eyes, that ever flow with tears, she bedews the cliffs. Like 
her, the god lulls me to sleep. ^ ^ 

Ch. But she was a goddess, and of heavenly birth ; and we 
are mortals, and of mortals born. And yet to you, a perish- 
able creature, it is high fame to meet with a lot like the peers 
of the gods. 

Ant. Woe is me ! I am derided. Why, by the gods of my 
fathers, do you insult me, not yet dead, but still on earth? O 
my country ! O my countrymen, high in wealth ! O ye 
fountains of Dirce^ and grove of Thebe, the renowned for the 
car! I take you withal jointly to witness, how unlamented by 
my friends, and by what laws I go to the sepulchral dungeon 
of my untimely tomb. O, woe is me ! who am neither a 
dweller among men nor shades, the living nor the dead. 

Ch. Having advanced to the extreme of audacity, thou 
hast violently dashed, my child, against the lofty throne of 
justice. Thou payest some penalty of thy father. 

Ant. Thou hast touched on a sorrow the most painful to 
me, the well-kftow^n griefs of my father, and the late of all 
our race, the illustrious children of Laodacns. Woe ! for the 
curses that attended miy mother's bed, the incestuous con- 
nexion of my Wretched mother i?vilh my father, from which I, 
unhappy, formerly sprungj and now doomed to ruin, and un- 
blessed by nuptials, I depart to sojourn with my parents. O 
my brother ! having met with an ill-fated marriage,* you de- 
stroy in your death me, still in life ! 

Ch. To pay such reverence indeed to the dead, is a token 
of piety ; but power, to whomsoever power is intrusted, must 
not in any way be transgressed: Thy self-wilkd temper has 
destroy-ed thee. 

Ant. Unwept, and friendless, and unwedded, I, wretched, 
am conducted on this destmed way. It is no longer allowed 
me, unhappy, to look on this sacred eye of the blazing sun ; 
and'^no friend laments over my deeply wretched doom. 

Cr. Know ye not that no one would cease from dirges and* 
wailings before death, if it were of avail to utt^r them ? Will 

with her children. Agathius, an old quaint fool, has the following lines 
on this hard punishment : 

'O TVH^OS O^TOS ivi»v oitK i^€l vtKWf 

'O vsKpdi o^Jroj iKTos oiK i)(^ei ra^ov. 

♦ Polynices wedded the daughter of Adrastus, king of Argos; and 
being, by this powerful alliance, induced to undertake the expedition 
against Thebes, he met with his own death, and entailed a still more 
wretched fate on his sister. 
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ye not conduct her as quickly as possible, and depart, having 
enclosed her, as I directed, by herself alone in the caverned 
tomb 1 whether it is fated she shall die or lead a sepulchral 
life in such a dwelling. For t7e are free from pollution as 
respects this virgin, and she then shall be deprived of abode 
in upper air. 

Ant. O tomb ! O bridal chamber ! O hollow dwelling ! that 
must ever contain me, where I go to my own, of whom slain 
Proserpine has received the greatest number among the dead, 
and of whom I desci?nd the last, and by a fate far the most 
wretched, before having fulfilled my term of life ! Departing, 
however, I strongly nourish the hope that I shall come dear 
to my father, an'd dear to thee, my mother, and dear to thee, 
O face of my brother ; since I, with my own hand, washed 
you when dead, and decked you out, and poured the libations 
over your tonfb: and now, Polynices, having buried your 
body, I gain such a reward. And yet, in the opinion of tnose 
who have jusf sentiments, I honoured^you aright. For nei- 
ther, though I had been the mother ofxihildren, nor though 
my husband dying, had mouldered away, would I have under- 
taken ^is toil against the will of the citizens. On account 
of what law do I say this ? There would have been another 
husband for me if the first died, and if I lost my child there 
would have been another from another man ; but my father 
and my mother being laid in the grave, it is impossible a 
brother should ever be born to me.* On the principle of such 
a law, having preferred you, my brother, to all other con- 
siderations, I seemed to Creon to commit a sin, and to dare 
what was dreaflful.'^ And now, seizing me by force, he thus 
leads me away, havinj^ nevet enjoyed the nuptial bed, nor 
heard the nupcial lay, nor having gained the lot of marriage, 
nor of rearing my children ; but thus I, an unhappy woman, 
deserted by my friends, go, while alive, to the cavern of the 
dead. Having transgre^ed, — what'justice of the gods ? what 
need is there for mc, a miserable wretch to look any longer 
to the gods ? What ally can I Invoke, since at least by ob- 
serving piety, I have obtained the'reward of impiety ! But if 

* There is a story in Herodotus, of this very principle having been 
acted upon. The whole family of Intaphernes being condemned to 
death, his wife prevailed on Darius, by her lamentations, to grant her 
the life of one of her kindred. She chose to save her brother, and gave 
th^same reasons as Antigone for neglecting her husband and children. 
The two ladies may reason very subtilely on the point, but the principle 
they go upon is evidently false. The original institution, that " a man 
should leave his father and his mother, and should cleave unto his wife," 
is no less agreeable to nature, than to reason and revelation. The ex- 
ample of Alcestis will always be more admired than that of the wife of 
Intaphernes. 
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these things be approved of by the gods, by suffering, we may 
be made conscious of our error ; but if my enemies be guilty, 
may they not suffer more evils than they unjustly inflict on 
me. 

Ch. The same fury of the same tempest of the soul still 
possesses her. 

Cr. Tears, theiefore, shall arise to those who conduct her, 
for their slowness. 

Ant. Woe is me ! this command has come close upoi^ 
death. 

Cr. I give you no hope to console you that these things 
shall not be consummated in this way. 

Ant. O my native city of the land of Thebe, and gods of 
my father's race, I am huihried along, and have no more res- 
pite. Behold, ye rulers of Thebes, the last remaining of the 
royal race, what deeds I suffer at the hands of what men for 
having revered religion. 

Ch. The form of Danae,* too, submitted to bid farewell to 
the light of heaven ; in dungeons secured with brass, and 
concealed in a sepulchral chamber, she was bowed to the 
yoke of necessity. And yet she was honoured in her race, 
my child, my child, and cherished the seed of Jove, that 
flowed in golden shower. But there is a certain marvellous 
power of fate. Neither tempest, nor war, nor towers, nor 
black ships, that dash through the sea, escape its controul. 
To that yoke, too, was bowed the fiery son of Dryas,t king of 
the Edonians, being prisoned by Bacchus for his virulent 
temper in the bonds of rock ; and thus he distils the dreadful 
venom of madness, ever bursting up afresh. He knew, when 
too late, that he had glanced at the god in his frenzy with 
reviling words. For he would have*put a stop to the inspired 
maids and the mystic flame; and chafed the Muses, the 
lovers of song. By the Cyanean deeps of the double sea, the 
shores of the Bosphorus, and the Thracian Sahnydessus, 
(where Mars dwells near their cities,) saw the accursed 
wound, inflicted with blindness, on the two sons of Phineus, 
by a fell stepmother,| a darkening wound, imprinted on the 
wretched balls of their eyes, with bloody hands, by the spear, 

* The Chorus, in this wild and beautiful strain, console Antiffone with 
the enumeration of other fates as wretched as her own. It has been well 
enough observed, that the example they quote of Danae and Lycurgus, 
are not compared to her in their crimes, but their sufferings. 

t The son of Dryas was Lycurgus, who having routed the Baccha- 
nalians from his territory, was punished by their god with some severe 
doom, here described as imprisonment, but variously related by various 
authors. 

t Idaia, who barbarously put out the eyes of Plexippus and Pandion, 
the sons of Phineus, by his fiirst wife Cleopatra. 
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and the points of the shuttle : and pining away in misery, 
they wept the wretched sufferings of their mother, who bore 
the children of an ill-fated marriage. But she owned the. 
seed of the sons of El*ectheus,* of ancient lineage ; and in 
far distant caves was nursed, amid the storms of her father, a 
daughter of Boreas,t rivalling the steed in swiftness, as she 
bounded over the lofty mountains, child of heaven; but even 
over her, my daughter, the eternal Fates prevailed. 

TiRESIAS. 

Ye princes of Thebes, we come on this common way, two 
seeing by one, for the journey of the blind is made by a guide. 

Cr. But what new event, O aged Tiresias, has happened? 

TiR. 1 will teach you, and do you obey the prophet. 

Cr. I was not formerly wont to depart from your advice. 

TiR. Wherefore you direct aright the helm of this state. 

Cr. I testify the advantages I have experienced. 

TiR. Consider that you now again stand on the very edge 
of fortune. 

Cr. What is it ? How I shudder at your wordfe ! 

TiR. You shall know, hearing the signs of my art. For 
sitting down on my ancient augural seat, where was my 
station for all augury, I hear an unknown sound of birds, 
beating the air with ill-omened and unwonted-fury, and I per- 
ceived that they were tearing each other with bloody talons ; 
for the clashing of their wings gave clear indication. Being 
alarmed, I straightway essayed the divination by fire on the 
blazing altars; and from the sacrifice the flame burst not forth, 
but on the ashes a clammy vapour kept oozing from the thighs, 
and burnt up, and sputtered, and the entrails were scattered 
in air, and the thighs,! melting away, fell out from the in- 
volving cawl. Such expiring § bodings of mysterious rites I 
learned from this boy : for he is a guide to me, and I to others. 
And the city is afflicted with this from your determination : 
for our altars, and all our hearths, are full of birds and dogs, 

* Her mother Orithyia was the dau|E!:hter of Erectheus, and wife of 
Boreas. It was on this claim of kindred that the Athenians, in obedi- 
ence to the oracle, asked thcr aid of their son-in-law Boreas during the 
Persian invasion. 

t Bopeag^ atJjj, a patronymic appellation for a nymph descended from 
Boreas. 

X The thighs were the part of the sacrifice appropriated to the gods, 
because, says Eustathius, they are useful to men for walking and ge- 
neration. It is clear enough that the thighs are considerablv useful in 
these important functions, but why for this reason they should be pecu- 
liarly accepidble to the gods is by no means so obvious. 

§ <Pdivopr\ evanescentia. Mali ominis erat in ignispiciis quicquid 
debile et evanidum erat. — Musgrave. 
15* 
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feeding on the wretched body of the wretched son of (Edipus ; 
and the gods no longer accept from us the sacrificial prayer^ nor 
the flame of the thighs ; nor does bird send forth the notes of pro- 
pitious omen, being gorged with the fat of human gore. These 
things, therefore, my son, consider ; for it is common to all 
men to err : but when one may err, the is no longer an unwise 
nor an infatuated man, who, having fallen into evil, is cured , 
nor remains immoveable. Obstinacy incurs the imputation of 
folly. War not with the fallen, nor wound the dead. What 
prowess is it to slay the slain ? Being well-disposed towards 
you I advise you well ; and it is most pleasing to learn from 
a good adviser, if his sidvice bring advantage. 

Cr. Old man, ye all, like archers at a mark, discharge your 
shafts at me ; and 1 am not unacquainted with the arts of 
prophets, by the race of whom I have long since been made 
the subject of barter and traffic. Pursue your gain, make 
your purchase, if you choose, of the amber of Sardis, and the 
gold of India ; but him ye shall never enclose in the tomb ; 
not even though the eagles of Jove, seizing him as their prey, 
should bear him to the throne of the god ; not even thus, 
dreading the pollution, would I permit his burial. For I well 
know that no mortal is able to pollute the gods. But, O aged 
Tiresias, even those men who are clever in many things, 
meet with disgraceful falls, when, for the sake of gain, they 
plead speciously a base argument. 

TiR. Hal Does any man know, does he consider 

Cr. What is the matter ? What trite saying is this ? 

TiR. By how much wisdom is the best ot possessions? 

Cr. By so much, methinks, as folly is the greatest bane. 

TiR. Y ou, however, are by nature full of this malady. 

Cr. I do not wish to reply with reproach to a prophet. 

TiR. And yet you do, saying that I prophesy what is fklse. 

Cr. For all the race of prophets are lovers of gain, 

TiR. But that of kings loves base gain. 

Cr. Do you know that you address what you say to your 
rulers ? 

Tir. I know it; for having preserved by my means this 
city, you sway it. 

Cr. You are a skilful prophet, but given to injustice. 

Tir. You will force me to utter the secrets that lie unmoved 
in my breast. 

Cr. Move them, only do not speak for gain. 

Tir. For thus do I already seem to hare spoken, as far as 
regards your part ? 

Cr. Know that you shall not sell my resolution. 

Tir. But do you too know well, that you shall not any 
longer see to their end many hastening courses of the sun, 
before that yourself repay one sprung from your own bowels. 
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dead, a recompense for the dead, in return for having sent 
one who was in upper air below the earth, and dishonourably 
made a living being to dwell in the tomb, and for having on 
the other hand detained here one debarred from intercourse 
with the infernal deities, and deprived of Xuneral obsequies 
an unhallowed corSe ; in which things, neither any concern 
appertains to you, 'nor to the gods above. But these things 
are done with violent injustice by you; for this, the Furies 
of Orcus and of the gods, avenging with penal consequence, 
lie in ambush for you, that you may be enthralled by the 
same misfortunes. See if, induced by money. I prophecy 
this : for the lapse of no long time shall exhibit the mourning 
of men and women in your palace ; and all the states shall 
be stirred up together in enmity,* the mangled bodies of 
whose citizens the dogs have polluted, or wild beasts, or any 
winged bird, bearing an unhallowed stench to the altars of the 
city. Such unerring arrows, -since you pain mc, I have dis- 
charged, like an archer, in anger from my soul, and their 
warm smart you shall not escape. But do you, boy, conduct 
me home, that he mky vent his passion upon those of fewer 
years, and may know to nurse a more temperate tongue, and 
feelings better than the mind he now bears. 

Ch. The man, O king, has departed, havin^g predicted 
dreadful events ; and I know, from the time that I changed 
this hair into white from black, that he never once declared 
to the city what was false. 

Cr. 1 also have known it, and I am disturbed in my thoughts : 
but to yield were cowardly ; and there is danger that, by re- 
sisting, I afflict my mind with calamity. 

Ch. Ther'e is need, O Creon, son of Menoeceus, of prudent 
counsel. 

Cr. What, in truth, is it requisite to do? Tell me, and I 
will obey. 

Ch. Going, release the virgin from her subterraneous abode, 
and prepare a tomb for the body that lies exposed. 

Cr. And do you approve of this, and think I ought to 
yield ? 

Ch. Aye, and as quickly too, O king, as possible ; for the 
swift footed vengeance of heaven cuts short those who are of 
wicked minds. 

Cr. Ah me! it is with difficulty indeed, but still I am 
changed from my purpose to do it. We must not maintain 
an unequal combat with necessity. 

* Those states that had joined in the expedition, and whoae dead 
were all left unburied. Their being stirred up in enmity is a prophetic 
allusion to the expedition of the Epigoni, who conquered Thebes to re- 
venge the misfortunes of their fathers before its walls. 
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Ch. Going, now, do these things ; do not entrust them to 
others. 

Or. Tiius, as I am, 1 will go. But ye attendants, both 
present and absent, taking axes in your hands, rush to the 
conspicuous spot; and since my opinion has been converted 
in this way, as 1 myself bound her, so, being present, I will 
set her at liberty ; for I fear lest it be not best, preserving the 
established laws, to close life. 

Chorus. 

thou, who art hailed by many a name,* glory of the 
Theban nymph, and son ot deeply-thundering Jove, who' 
swayest renowned Italia, and presidest o'er the rites of Ceres, 
in the vales of Eleusis, open to all ! O Bacchus, who dwell- 
est in Thebe, the mother city of the Bacchanals, by the flow- 
ing streams of Ismenus, and the fields where the teeth of the 
fell dragon were sown ; thee, the smoke beheld as it burst into 
flame above the double-crested rock,t where roam the Cory- 
cian nymphs,! the votaries of Bacchus, and the fount of Cas- 
talia flows ; and thee the ivy-crowned steeps of the Nysian 
mountains, § and the green shore, clothed with vines, send 
along amid immortal words, that sound thy acclaim, to reign 
the guardian of the streets of Thebe, whom you honour high- 
est of all cities, along with your mother that perished by the 
thunder. And now, since the city with all its people is 
enthralled by a violent disease, come with healing steps, 
over the sl9pes of Parnassus, or the resounding gulf of the 
sea. II O leader of the choir of flame-breathing stars,T[ director 
of the voices that sound by night, youthful god, son of Jove, 

* Bacchus was rich in names, chiefly derived from his attributes. 
They were Lyaeus, Lenaeus, Bassereus, oromius, Euius, Eleleus, Dithy- 
ramous, and fifty others. 

t <Tripo\l/ — \iyvi)Sf lucidus, vel candens, fulgidus vapor. — ^Musgi^ve. 
This smoke or flame, or both, which denoted the presence or approach 
of the god on the summits of Parnassus, is frequently celebrated by the 
poets. 

lei XafiiTovara irerpa irvpds 
6tK6pv<l>ov aeXas^ vnip &Kp(i>v 
BaKx^cTiav. — Eurip. Phoenissae, 237. 

ivBa TTvp irrjia 6tov 

Baxxticiy. — Eurip. Ion. 1125. 

1 So called from the Corycian grotto, their consecrated abode at the 
foot of mount Parnassus. 

§ There were various mountains of this name. Nysa, in Euboea, is 
supposed to be the one alluded to here. 

11 Crossing from Euboea to Boeotia. 

ir Some take these words literally, others regard them as figurative 
of the torches borne by the Bacchanals. 
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reveal thyself along with thy ministering Moenads, the Naxian 
maids, who, maddening through the live-long night, celebrate 
thee with the dance, thee their lord lacchus; 

Messenger. 

Ye inhabitants of the abodes of Cadmus and Amphion, it 
is impossible that I should ever praise or hlame the life of 
man in whatever condition it may be: for Fortune always 
raises, and Fortune casts down the prosperous and the un- 
prosperous : and no one is prescient of what is decreed for, 
mortals. For Creon once, as appeared to me, was enviable, 
having preserved this land of Cadmus from the enemy, and 
receiving the complete dominion of the country, he directed 
it, happily flourishing with a noble race of children : and now 
all is gone. For when a man loses the pleasures of life, I 
do not consider him to live, but look upon him as the living 
^*dead. Let him have great wealth, if you choose, in his house, 
and live with the outward splendour of a king ; but if joy be 
wanting to these, I would not purchase the rest with the 
shadow of smoke compared with the real pleasure. 

Ch. What burden of sorrow on our princes is this again, 
that you come to tell 1 

Mess. They are dead: and the living are guilty of their 
death. 

Ch. And who was the slayer 7 and who is the slain 1 — 
speak. 

Mess. Haemon has perished, and by a suicidal hand he is 
dyed with blood. 

Ch. Whether by his father's hand, or by his own?* 

Mess. Himself, by his own hand, being angry with his 
father on account of the murder. 

Ch. O prophet! how you have correctly declared this pre- 
diction ! 

Mess. As these things being so, you may deliberate on the 
rest. ] 

Ch. And in truth I see near at hand the wretched Eury- 
dice, wife of Creon ; and having either heard of her son, or 
by chance, she is passing from the palace. 

* The ignorance of fat-brained commentators has led them to make a 
row about this question bein^ put by the Chorus, after the Messenger 
had announced the death of Hsemon by his own hand. The scholiast, 
simple soul, will have it, that the Chorus, in their agitation, heard no 
more than the words, " Hsemon has perished," Muscrave and Heath 
blunder in an equally pitiable manner. Any one who had read ten 
lines of Greek poetry, ought to have known that the dying by a kindred 
hand was considered and spoken of as suicide.^ 
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EURYDICE. 

O all ye citizens, I heard the rumour, at least, as I was 
going out in order that I might repair to the temple of the 
goddess Pallas, her suppliant in prayer ; and 1 chance to be 
undoing the bars of the fastened gate, and the voice of do- 
mestic affliction strikes my ears. Moved by terror, I fell pro- 
strate in the arms of my attendants, and faint away. But 
whatever was the tale, repeat it j for not untried by misfor- 
tune, I shall hear it. 

Mess. I, my dear mistress, being present, will tell it, and I 
will not omit a word of the truth. For why should I alleviate 
that to you in which I should afterwards be detected of false- 
hood ? The truth is always right. I followed your husband 
an attendant on foot to the extremity of the plain, where still 
lay the unpitied body of Polynicesj mangled by dogs ; and 
him, indeed, having implored the goddess that is placed in 
the highways* and Pluto to have propitious dispositions, we 
bathed with holy lavations, and having consumed what re- 
mained of the body, with^resh-plucked boughs, and piled up 
a lofty barrow of his native soil, we again repair to the rocky 
cavern, the bridal chamber of the grave's betrothed. And 
some one hears at a distance the voice of loud lament beside 
that unconsecrated chamber, and hastening he tells it to our 
master, Creon : but round him, as he approached nearer, there 
float the indistinct notes of wretched wailings, and shrieking, 
he utters these mournful words : " unhappy me ! am I then 
a true prophet? Do I now advance on the most ill-fated way 
of all that I have gone before ? The voice of my son mov- 
ingly falls upon me. Go with speed, ye attendants, nearer, 
and standing by the tomb, ascertain (having entered by the 
very mouth the barrier of the mound where the stone is 
drawn aside) if I hear the voice of Hajmon, or am deceived 
by the gods." On the command of ^ur desponding master 
we examined the place, and we see in the extremity of the 
tumulus, the virgin, hanging by the neck, suspended in the 
woven noose of her linen robe, and the youth lying beside 
her with his arms around her waist, deploring the destruction 
of his bride below the earth, and the deeds of his father, and 
his ill-starred nuptials. But Creon, when he sees him, 
having uttered a dismal groan, goes in towards him, and in 
the loud tone of grief calls on him: " O wretched man, what 
8ort of deed have you dene ? What mind had you 1 In what 
circumstance of calamity are you ruined? Come forth, my 
gon, suppliant I beseech you." But his son, glaring on him 

* Trivia, Hecate, or Proserpine. 
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with savage eyes, spitting on his face, and replying nothing, 
draws his double-edged sword:* but his father rushing away 
in flight, he missed him ; then the ill-fated man, enraged witn 
himself, immediately stretching outf the sword, drove it to 
the middle in his side, and still in possession of his senses, 
with his enfeebled arm he embraces the virgin ;t and panting, 
he sends up the keen gusts of gory drops on her pallid cheek. 
And the unhappy man lies dead embracing the dead, having 
obtained his nuptial rites in the mansions of Pluto, a proof to 
the world of rashness, how it attaches to man the greatest of 
his ills. 

Ch. What can you conjecture this to mean 1 The woman 
has some time since disappeared before uttering word, good 
or bad.§ 

Mess. I myself also am astonished ; but I live in the hope 
that, hearing the calamities of her son, she does not deign to 
make her lamentations public, but within, beneath the roof of 
the palace, will appoint her maids to mourn a domestic sor- 
row : for she is not devoid of judgment, so as to commit what 
is improper. 

Ch. I know not: for to me, at least, a deep silence seems 
to portend something grievous, and an excess of clamorous 
grief to be without consequence. 

Mess. But going within the palace, we will inform our- 
selves whether she secretly conceals in her enraged heart any 
unlawful purpose : for your suggestion is good, and there is 
something grievous in too deep silence. 

Ch. And in truth here comes the king himself, having a 
memorable token in his hand,|| if we may lawfully so say, — 

♦ Aristotle very justly finds fault with this incident. There is some- 
thing horrible and unnatural in the attempt of a son to slay his ovrn 
father ; and since he fails to execute his own purpose, there is no tra- 
gical effect produced. The spectator ought not to be shocked unneces- 
sarily. 

t iirsvraBels, pro ^jrevretvo/icvoy. Sic, ut erat, ensem intentans. — ^Mus- 
grave. 

I This description of the two ill-fated lovers, the dying and the dead, 
contains the very essence of poetry, and tragic beauty. A finer subject 
for a picture cannot well be imagined. 

§ There is something very striking and fearful in the moody silence 
of deep passion and despair. 

CEdip. Tyran. 1074. 
A few lines below, the Chorus also express this same feeling of appre- 
hension, arising from the same cause. 

II Creon, it would appear from this, comes in, carrying the dead body 
of Haemon. Shakspeare, in a similar way, introduces Lew with Cor- 
delia in bis arms. This incident is well calculated for stage effect : hut 
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no calamity from a foreign source, but he himself its guilty 
author. ^ y 

Cr. Alas ! the irreparable and deadly errors of a perverted 
mind ! O ye, who look on the kindred slayers and tne slain ! 
Oh me ! for the infatuation of my counsels ! O my son! my 
son ! in your youth by an untimely fate, [woe, woe, woe, 
woe!] thou hast died, thou hast departed by mine, not thy 
rashness ! 

Ch. Ah me ! how you seem too late to perceive justice. 

Cr. Ah me ! I wretched gain it by experience ; and on my 
head the god then dashed with heavy impulse, and drove me 
on to furious ways ; having, alas ! overturned to be trampled 
beneath foot my former joy. Alas ! alas ! O the toils of 
mortals ! hapless toils ! 

Messenger. 



I O master, how, both having and possessing, you bear these 
I «vils in your hands, and you seem coming soon about to be^ 
j « hold other evils in your palace. 

Cr. And what, after these calamities, is there still more 
calamitous ? 

Mess. Your wife is dead, the full mother of this corpse, in 
an unhappy fate by wounds just fresh inflicted. 

Cr. O port of the grave, that no expiation may soothe, 
why, why do you destroy me ? O* thou that hast conveyer 
to me the evil tidings of sorrow, what tale dost thou tell ? 
Alas ! alas ! thou hast a secona time dispatched a dead 
man. What, O man dost thou say? What new intelli-^ 
gence dost thou deliver. Woe, woe, woe, woe! that the. 
death of my wife by murder is added to the. destruction of 
my son? 

Mess. You may behold it ; for the body is no longer in the 
inner recesses. 

Or. Woe is me ! this other succeeding evil I wretched be- 
hold. What then, what fate yet awaits me? I, an unhappy 
wretch, am already bearing in my arms my son. and I see 
opposite that other dead body. Alas! alas, O wretched 
iitLother ! alas, my son ! 

Mess. She, in keen anger, falling down beside the altar, 
closes her darkening eyes, having first, indeed, bewailed the 
illustrious bed of Megareus, who formerly died : and asain of 
him before us ; and last, having imprecated a baneful fortune 
on you the murderer of your children. 

Cr. Woe, woe, woe, woe ! I am fluttered with fear. Why 

the Goths who have mangled Lear for representation, have now left out 
the scene of ** that fair dead daughter.'* 
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does not some one give me a mortal wound with the double- 
edged sword: a wretched man am I, alas! alas! and in a 
wretched fate am I involved. 

Mess. As being guilty at least of both the one fate and the 
other, you were denounced by her as she died, 

Cr. But in what /way did she depart from life in the 
slaughter ? 

Mess. Having' with her own hand piejrced herself below 
the liver, when she heatd the deeply -mournful sufferings of 
her son. 

Cr. Woe is me ^ this guilt will never appl;^ to any othet- 
but me : for I, a miserable wretch, I have slain thee : I say 
the truth. O ye attendants, ye attendants, conduct me, with 
all speed conduct me without ; me, who am no more than a 
nonentj ty. 

UH. Y ou advise what is advantageous, if there be any 
thing advantageous in misfortunes: for present evils, when 
shortest, are best. 

Cr. Let it come, let it come, let the last of my fates ap- 
pear, bringing most happily to me the close of my days : 
let it come, let it come, so that I may never behold another 
day. # 

MEas. Those things are future: of these things present 
command what we ought to do ; for others are a care to those 
whom it behoves to have this care. 

Cr. But I prayed for those things I desire. 

Mess. Pi^ay now for nothing ; smce there is no escape to 
mortals from predestined calamity, 

Cr. Lead away now without this shadow of a man, who, 
O my son, unwillingly slew thee, and thee, too, my wife. O 
wretched man that I am! I neither know whither nor to 
whom I should look, nor whither I should turn my steps : for 
every thing misguided, both in my hands and over my head, 
has an intolerable fate made to burst upon me. 

Ch. Wisdom is by far the highest part of happiness : and 
it behoves us not to be guilty of irreverences in those things 
at least that concern the gods ; for the ihaughty words of the 
vaunting, paying the penalty of severe affliction, have taught 
wisdom to old age. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 



DEIANIRA. 

ATTENDANT. 

HYLLUS. 

CHORUS. 

MESSENGER. 

LICHAS. 

NURSE. 

OLD MAN. 

HERCULES. 



TRACHINI^. 



Deianira. 

There is an ancient saying, renowned among men, that 
you cannot fully judge of the life of mortals, whether it has 
been good or bad to an individual, before his death.* But I, 
even before I come to the realms of Pluto, know that I have 
led my life in misfortune and calamity : I, who indeed, while 
dwelling in the palace of my father CEneus, in Pleuron,t felt 
the greatest horror of nuptials of all the u^tolian maids. 
For my suitor was a river, 1 mean the Acheloiis, who, in 
three forms, sought me of my father : now coming in mani- 
fest shape, a bull;]: at another time, a speckled wreathed 
snake ; and at a third, in the body of a man, with the head 
of a bull; and from his thick-shady beard, the streams ot 
liquid founts kept flowing. I, wretched, having received such 
a suitor, always prayed to die before I should ever approach 
his ^ed. And in late time indeed, but to my joy, came the 
illustrious son of Jove, and Alcmena, who, engaging with this 
monster in the strife of battle, delivers me. The manner of 
their fray I am not able to describe : for I know it not ; but 
whosoever sat undismayed during the spectacle, he could tell 

* This sentiment is common enough ; but the way m which it is here 
talked of, as famous and proverbial, shows us that Sophocles had in view 
the speech of Solon to Croesus. If he meant to make Deianira qyiote 
Solon, he is ^ilUy of a very great anachronism. 

t Pleuron was the capital of ^tolia, and is reported to have been a 
city of ^eat splendour in the early ages of Greece. 

I This seems to have been the common way, in ancient times, of re- 
presentifig rivers. Homer has frequent allusions to it; and Horace 
applies therep'rihct " tauriformis" to the Aufidus, at a time when such 
superstitions Kad rather gone by. There are various accounts given of 
the origin and meaning of this fanciful custom ; but that which supposes 
it to have some reference to the overflowing of the Nile, when the sun 
enters the Bull, though far-fetched, is perhaps the least absurd. 
16* 
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it.* For 1 sat confounded with terror, lest my beauty might, 
on a time^ work my bane. But Jove, the arbiter of conflicts, 
disposed the issue well, if in truth it be well j for being united 
his awarded bride to Hercules, I ever sustain fear succeeding 
fear in boding cares for him, since night brings, and night in 
turn removes some toil. And I indeed have born him chil- 
dren, whom, like a husbandman that hath a field far distant, 
he hath once only looked on in the seed-time, and once again 
in the harvest. Such a life sends from home and to home 
the hero, always paying service to some one ;t and now, 
when he has reached the goal of these labours, here in truth 
I feel most alarmed. For since the time that he slew the 
mighty Iphitus,t we indeed, changing our abode, dwell here 
in Trachis, with a hospitable chief ;§ but where be has gone, 
no one knows : but he has departed, leaving bitter pangs to 
me on his account; and I am almost sure that he has met 
with some mishap. For he remains for no small space of 
time, but already for ten months, in addition to other &Ye, 
without sending any tidings ; and there must be some dread- 
ful misfortune. Of this purport he left me, at his departure, 
a writing, which I often pray to the gods to have received 
unaccompanied by calamity. 

Attenhant. 

My mistress, Deianira, I have already seen you bewailing 
the departure of Hercules with many weeping laments ; and 
now, if it be right to admonish the free-born with the opinions 
of a slave, it behoves even me this much to suggest. How, 
indeed, do you abound with so many children, yet do not send 
some one in search of your husband, and especially Hyllus, 
whom it becomes to show if he bears any regard for his 
father's prosperity? But here he himself, near at hand, is 
bounding towards the house with vigorous step ; so that, if I 
seem to you to give seasonable advice, it is in your power 

* A spirited description of the combat is given by the Chorus in this 
play, V. 500—530. 

t Eurystheus king of Mycenae was the great task-master of Hercules. 
The Fates had decreed that the one of them who was first bom should 
have the other for his slave, Juno, the implacable step-mother of Her- 
cules, took advantage of her power 3S the goddess of child-birth, to give 
Eurystheus the important start. Virgil alludes to this circumstance, 
iEn. viii. v. 291. 

ut duros mille labores 

Rege sub Eurysthco, fatis Junonis iniquae, 
Pertulerit. 

I The murder of Iphitus is related in this play, v. 270 — 275. 
§ Ceyx the king of Trachis. 
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to avail yourself of the presence of the youth, and of my 
words. 

Die. O child, O my. son, even from" the ignobly born noble 
words proceed : for this woman, indeed, is a slave, but she has 
spoken no slavish speech. 

Hyllus. 

Of what import 1 — tell me, mother, if it may be told. 

Dei. That it brings reproach on you, your father having 
been so long abroad, not to make inquiry where he is. 

Hyl. But I know, if at least one may believe reports. 

Dei. And where. on earth do you hear, my child, that he is 
situated 1 

Hyl. They say that for the by-past year he has laboured 
through its long period in bondage to a Lydian woman.* 

Dei, One may therefore hear every thing if he submitted to 

this.f 

Hyl. But he is released from this at least, as I learn. 

Dei. Where now then, living or dead, is he reported to be? 

Hyl. They say that he leads, or is still on the point of lead- 
ing, an expedition against the land of EuboBa and the city of 
Eurytus. 

Dei. Know you then, my son, how he left to me unerring 
predictions concerning this land 7 

Hyl. Of what kind, mother 1 for I am ignorant of the tale. 

Dei. That he is either about to bring his life to its close, or 
having accomplished this labour, for the future to spend the 
remainder of his days in a tranquil existence. Will you not 
then, my son, go to aid him, depending on this crisis, since 
we are either preserved, if he preserve his life, or at the same 
time depart and fall, if your father perish ? 

Hyl. But I go, oh mother ! and, if I had known the annun- 
ciation of these oracles, even formerly I would have been 
present. But now, since I know the intelligence, I will omit 
no endeavour to learn the whole truth concerning these cir- 
cumstances. But the usual fortune of my father does not 
permit us to feel foreboding fear, nor to be^ deeply dis- 
mayed. 

Dei. Go now, my son ; for. even he that is late in doing 
well, yet, when he learns his duty, procures gain. 

* Omphale. 

t Cluperi potest, cur tantopere Deianira indignetur Omphaloe Hercu- 
Jem servire qui an tea per tot annos Eruystheo servilem operam praesti- 
terat. Mihi videntur duae hujus indignationis causae fuisse, prima, Cjuod 
faeminac, altera vero quod Lydoe, i. e. barbarsB, in servitutcm addictuf 
fuerat. — Musgrave. 
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Chords. 

Whom spangled night,* as she resigns her glories, gives 
birth to, and again lulls to sleep, the sun,* the blazing sun. I 
implore to tell me of Alcmena's son, where, where at all ne 
dwells, oh thou that beamest with refulgent splendours, 
whether on some ocean isthmus, or resting on either con- 
tinent;! tell me, oh thou, who in power of vision art un- 
matched ! For I learn that Deianira, who was the object of 
rivalry, ever with longing thoughts, like some wretched bird, 
refuses to seal in slumber the regret of her tearful eyes ; but 
cherishing a terror ever present to her mind, on account of the 
journey of her lord, pines away on her widowed couch of 
care, in expectation of an evil and wretched doom. For as 
one may behold many billows urged by the blasts of the un- 
weariecf north or south advancing, and speeding in succession 
over the wide ocean, — thus life's many cares nurse the in- 
fancy and rear the manhood of the Theban hero, like waves 
on the Cretan main : but some god ever preserves him in 
safety from the mansions of Pluto. On account of which re- 
prehending you, I will suggest what is pleasing indeed, but 
opposite to your thoughts. For I say that you ought not to 
cast away good hopes, since he that reigns supreme, the son 
of Saturn, hath not alloted all things to mortals devoid of 
calamity ; but sorrow and joy return in course to all, lik€f*the 
revolving paths of the Beari For neither does spangled night 
remain to mortals, nor iHe fates, nor wealth ; but in a moment 
ihey are gone : and to the same mortal Succeed joy and the 
loss of joy. Wherefore I bid you, my queen, in hope ever to 
retain these reflections ; since who hath seen Jove thus devoid 
of care for his children ? 

Dei. You are present, having learned, as may be conjec- 
tured, my sufferings: but how I pine in spirit, may you never 
learn by experience. Now you are ignorant of its woe : for 
youth is pastured in such vales of its own ; and neither does 
the heat of heaven, nor showers, nor any gale, disturb it; but 
it builds up with pleasures a life of ease, until one be called a 
wife instead of a virgin, and receive' her share of anxiety in 

* 'AXXoi ff^ yap 6fi iraaav en\ yOSva Kal Kardi vSvrov 
aidipog Ik Sitji KaraSipxtai dKrivctraiy 
vvficpTeoJi jtoi iviairey <f>i\ov reKog ci irov orrwn-af. 

Homer. Hymn, in Cer. v. 69. 

t It is rather absurd to suppose that Hercules could be on the two 
continents at the same moment. Mus^ave, after reprehending the in- 
accuracy of the expression, makes a very good-natured excuse for it in 
these words : <* Sed nimis severi sumus, nee tanta loquendi subtilitas a 
poeta exigenda.'* 
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the hours of ni^ht, either fearing for her hushand or her chil- 
dren. Then might any woman perceive, considering her own 
condition, hy what evils I am weighed down. Many suffer- 
ings indeed then have I lamented; hut one such as I have 
never before [lamented,] will I immediately disclose. For 
when the royal Hercules departed on his last journey from 
home, then ne leaves in the palace an ancient tablet, in- 
scribed with mandates, which before, though going forth to 
many combats, he never had the heart to disclose to me; but 
he went, as about to achieve some feat, and not to fall. But 
now, as though he were no more, he told me that it was 
fitting I should take my marriage portion, and told me what 
share of their paternal property he awarded to be divided to 
his children ; having appointed, that when he should be gone 
a year and three months from the country, it was either fitted 
he should die in this time, or, escaping the close of its period, 
should live for the future in a life free from pain. Such 
things, he said, were decreed for consummation by the gods 
concerning the labours of Hercules, as the ancient beech-tree 
at Dodona had formerly announced by the lips of the twin 
doves.* And the certainty of these predictions coincides with 
the present time, so that it is necessary that they should be 
accomplished. Thus, my friends, while sweetly slumbering, 
1 start from repose, agitated with terror, lest it be fated that I 
should remain bereft of the best of all men. 

XJh. Speak now words of good omen, since I see some mes- 
senger advancing, crowned with garlands oh account of his 
tidings. 

Messenger. 

Deianira, my queen, I, first of messengers, will release you 
from your apprehensions ; for, know that the son of Alcmena 
is living, and is crowned with conquest, and, the battle over, 
is bringing its first-fruits to the gods of his country. 

Dei. What words are these, old man, that you have spoken 
to me? 

Mess. That quickly to th^ palace shall come thy much- 
desired lord, returning with his triumphant powers. 

Dei. And from what citizen or stranger did you learn the 
tidings you tell 1 

Mess. The herald Lichas, his attendant, is proclaiming 
these things in the verdant meadow. Hearing them from 

* Those who wish for an account of the oracular doves of Dodona 
may consult Herodotus, lib. ii. 55. where they will find an explanation 
scarcely less absurd than the original fable. Eustathius and the Scholiast 
both offer their conjectures on the point, without considering it at all re* 
quisite to be within the verge of probability. 
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him, I rushed away, in order that, having first related them to 
you, I might gain something at your hands, and acquire 
favour.* 

Dei. But how, if well he speed, is he himself ahsent ? 

Mess. Because, O lady, he encounters some difficulty : for 
all the Melian people, standing round him in a circle, inter- 
rogate him ; nor is it m his power to advance farther. Each 
wishing to learn fully the welcome news, will not let him go 
till he have heard to his satisfaction. Thus he, unwilling, 
is present with the willing; but you will soon see him ap- 
pear. 

Dei. O Jove ! who presidest over the uncultured f mead of 
^ta, thou hast bestowed on us, though late, the joy. Raise 
your acclaim, ye maids, both ye within the house, and ye 
without the court, since we now enjoy the eye of happy 
rumour beaming unexpectedly upon me. 

Ch. Burst forth, ye palaces, with the shouts of joy around 
your hearths ! Let the song of the bridegroom, and the 
mingled notes of the youths ascend ! Celebrate^ ye virgins, 
Apollo, our champion, the lord of the graceful quiver ; and at 
the same time Psean, Paean; and invoke his sister Diana Or- 
tygia, the huntress of the stag, the goddess wreathed with 
nre^t and her attendant nymphs. I am transported ; nor will 
I disclaim the flute, oh sovereign of my soul ! Lo ! the thyr- 
sus rouses me up; lo! it inspires me, now hurrying my steps 
into the rivalry of the Bacchic votaries.§ lo ! lo ! Paean ! 
Behold, behold, dear mistress, you may see these things 
clearly .before your face. 

Dei. I see, dear virgins ; nor has the watchfulness of my 
eyes deceived me so as not to see this band : and I bid the 
herald hail, though late appearing, if the tidings he brings be 
of joy. 

LiCHAS. 

3jat well indeed have we come, and well, oh lady, are we 

* The messenger is at all events abundantly candid in confessing his 
scurvy motive. 

t iJncultured in consequence of ifs being set apart and consecrated to 
the god. The epithet iro/iov may also be translated ** undevastated," 
which bears in a similar way a reference to its sanctity, as being spared, 
on that account, by the enemy in their hostile incursions. 

X Diana was represented in the ancient mysteries as bearing a torch 
in each hand. The epithet dixfinvpov is generally supposed to have a 
reference to these insignia ; but it may also be taken as descriptive 
of the splendour and brightness of the goddess, in her character of 
Luna. 

§ BaK^iav ijiiWav noto usu accusativi additura est, converten me ad 
amtdandum Bacchas, — ^Herm. 
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hailed accorditig to" the merit of our actions,* for it is a matter 
of course that a man who prospers should gain good words. 

Dei. O dearest of* men, tell me first, what I most desire, if 
I shall embrace Hercules alive. 

Li. I left him both in strength and life, blooming in health, 
and not oppressed with disease. 

IJei. Where? — in his native or a foreign soil? — speak. 

Li. There is a certain promontory of Eubcea, where he is 
marking out altars, and sacrificing the fruits of his victories 
to Cenaean t Jove. 

Dei. In performance of a vow ? or on the injunction of 
some oracle ? 

Li. a vow, — when he took the country of these women 
you see before you, the devastated prey of his spear. 

Dei. But who, by the gods, are these ? and whose are 
they 1 for they are the objects of pity, if their misfortunes do 
not deceive me.J 

Li. These, when he destroyed the city of Eurytus, he se- 
lected a chosen possession for himself and the gods. 

Dei. Was it against this city that he was gone this vast 
and countless number of days? 

Li. No ; but for the principal part of the time he was de- 
tained in Lydia, as he himself says, not free, but sold. But 
there ought not, oh lady, to be any displeasure at a circum- 
stance of which Jove may appear to have been the cause. 
For he, as he owns himself, being sold to Omphale, a barba- 
rian, completed a year in her service : and he was thus stung 
by having this disgrace attached to him, that, laying an oath 
on himself, he swore that he would yet enslave, along with 
his wife and children, the man who brought this suffering 
home to him. Nor did he belie his word : but when he was 
purified,§ taking a foreign host, he goes to the city of Eury- 
tus ; for he accused him alone of mortals of being the author 
of this evil : who, when he came a guest to his house, being 
of old his friend, had much reviled him with words, and the 
malignity of his mind, saying, that though he bore in his 
hands the inevitable arrows, be was inferior to his children 
in the trial of archery : and he says that he, a slave, ought to 
be treated with blows by a freeman : and when he was heated 

* Verba /car' Ipyov Krijaiv ambigua sunt. Nam aut significant fari rd 
ipyov, S KUrriaaij pro nuncio accepto, aut tarot rd epyoVf (t KtKT^^tBa qu» est 
expugnatio ^chaliae. — Herm. 

T The name is derived from Cenaeum, a promontory of Eubcea, iwhich 
was consecrated to this ^od. "^ 

JDignae enim sunt miseratione, si de calamitatibus earum recte judico. 
chaefer. 
§ When he had made expiation for the murder of Iphitus, by com- 
pleting his year of bondage. 
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with wine at the banquet, he drove him out. Being enraged 
at this treatment, when Iphitus * afterward came to the Ti- 
rynthian hill, following the traces of some mares that had left 
his pastures, then while he had his eye turned in one way, 
and his mind in another, he hurled him down from the sum- 
mit of the towering steep. t But Jove, the Olympian king, 
father of all, being enraged on account of this deed, sent him 
thence in slavery, nor brooked that he should slay Iphitus, 
alone of men, by guile. For had he openly assailed him, Jove 
would have forgiven him for justly vanquishing his opponent; 
for the gods do not love injustice. But they who wantonly 
boasted with reviling tongue ; are all the inhabitants of the 
shades, and their city is captive. But the virgins, whom you 
behold, having met with an unenviable life, from an high estate, 
come to you : for thus at least your husband enjoined, and I, 
being; faithful to him, execute nis command. And when he 
shall have offered the holy sacrifices to his father Jove for the 
capture of the city, expect him to come himself: for this, of 
all a long tale of happy tidings, is the sweetest word to hear. 

Ch. Now, O queen, manifest joy accrues to you, both from 
what is present, and from what you have learnt by this 
speech. 

Dei. And how should I not, when I hear of these prosper- 
ous fortunes of my husband, rejoice with all the just joy of 
my soul 1 There is strong necessity that my joy should keep 
pace with his success. Yet still tear dwells m those who 
consider things aright,]; lest he, who is in prosperity, should 
at some moment stumble in his course. For a powerful 
sentiment of compassion, my friends, has entered my bosom 
as 1 look on these ill-starred virgins, wandering in the land 
of strangers, afar from their homes, and bereft of their fa- 
thers, who in former days, perchance, were the offspring of 
high-born chiefs, but who lead the life of slaves. O Jove, 
averter of my ills, may I never at any time see thee thus ad- 
vancing against my children, nor. if thou wilt do aught, 
while I at least am yet alive ! Tnus am I moved by fear, 
beholding these captives. O unhappy in thy lot, who of 
youthful virgins art thou ? — unmarried or a mother ? Yet, 
by your appearance, you are unacquainted with all this, but 
art one ot noble birth. Lichas, of whom of mortals is this 

* One of the four sons of Eurytus. 

t This was a very blackguard piece of business on the part of Her- 
cules. It argues bad taste in the poet to introduce a story which tends 
so much to destroy our favourable jmpressions of his hero. 

I ToTffiv e^ aKorroviiivoti recte vertit Brunckius : " Tamen inest his ali- 
quis metus, si rem rite expendas." Cluippe intelligitur prospera Herculis 
rortuna, neque, utHsepfnerus et Billerbekius sibi persuaserant, ad puellaa 
adstantes pertinet. — ^Erfurdt. 
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stranger the daughter *? • Who was the father that begot her ? 
Declare it. For I on beholding her, have pitied her the most 
of these, in as much as she alone knows to feel for her situa- 
tion.* 

Li. What do I know? Why should you ask me? Perhaps 
the offspring of parents who there arc not amongst the mean- 
est. 

Dei. Is she the daughter of Eurytus the king? 

Li. I know not : for I did not make any great inquiries. 

Dei. Nor have you learnt her name from some one of the 
companions of her way ? 

Li. By no means. I performed my task in silence. 

Dei. out do you, unhappy maid, speak to me yourself: 
since it is a sort of misfortune not to know you, at least who 
you are. 

Li. She will not now utter a word more than formerly, she 
who has not yet spoken much or little ;t but, ever deploring 
the weight of her calamity, the wretched maid keeps shed- 
ding tears from the time that she left her wind-swept J coun- 
try. This circumstance is unfortunate indeed, for herself at 
least, but it deserves pardon. 

Dei. Let her therefore be indulged, and let her go within 
thus as is most agreeable to her, nor, in addition to her present 
«vils, let her receive from me at least a double pain : for that 
which she already feels is enough. And now let us go home, 
that you at least may hasten where you please, and I may put 
things within in proper order. 

Mes. Here, at any rate, first wait for a little while, in 
order that you may learn apart from these, whom at least 
you conduct within ; and of what you have heard nothing 
may be fully made acquainted, too, with all that is proper to 
know : for I have the full intelligence of these things. 

Dei. What is it ? Why do you stay my steps ? 

* Ctuod prudentiae specimen ediderit lole, ex contextu non patet ; 
liberaque adeo conjectura lectori relinquitur, utrum lachrymis praesentis 
mali sensum testata sit, an vultu sereno et placido animi magnitudinem 
ostenderit. — ^Musgrave. 

t Exspectabat Dcianira, responsuram esse lolen. At ilia tacet. Id 
videns Lichas dicit : oir &pa oiSiv itoicct y\waaav l^ tcrov r(S yt irp6<T6ev 
p^ptfyu: nihil ergo differet ah se ipsa loquendo^ (i. e. temper cadem erit, 
constanter servando silentio,) csque tU antea fecit, — Herm. 

J " ^i^vejiov, ventis perflatamy i. e. desertam, ut bene interprctatur 
Scholiastcs." — ^Musgrave. From this we must venture to dissent. The 
native city of lole is mentioned, in another place, as " the lofty" ^cha- 
lia, "which will sufficiently account for its being exposed to a little rough 
weather, without having recourse to the " interpretatio " of the Scholiast, 
or MuBgrave, his approving ally. 

17 
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Mes. Standing still, listen : for neither did you formerly * 
hear my words in vain, nor do I think you shall now. 

Dei, Whether, in truth, shall I call those persons hack 
again, or do you wish to speak to these virgins and to 
me? 

Mes. To you and these there is no restriction, but suffer 
the others to remain away, 

Dei. And in fact they are gone, and let your news be sig - 
nified. 

Me9. This man utters nothing of what he has just spoken 
according to the strictness of truth : but either now he is 
false, ot lormeily was present no true messenger. 

Dei. What say you 1 Clearly deliver to me all that you 
have in your mind ; for, as to what you have spoken, igno- 
rance possesses me. 

Mes. I heard this man saying, in the presence of many 
witnesses, that, for the sake of this virgin, Hercules both de- 
stroyed Eurytus and the lofty towers of -^chalia ;^ and that 
Love alone of the gods had moved him to raise his spear in 
this war ; not, his adventures in Lydia, nor his service of toil 
with Omphale, nor the headlong death of Iphitus \ [but love] 
which he now setting aside, contradicts his former statement. 
But when he did not persuade the father to give up his daugh- 
ter that he might enjoy her secret embraces, having devised 
some slight ground of complaint and quarrel, he leads an ex- 
pedition against the country of this damsel, in which he said 
that Eurytus was lord of the throne ; and he slays the king 
her father, and has sacked the city. And he comes, O lady, 
as you see, sending her to this palace, not without design, 
nor as a slave ; expect not this : nor is it likely, since he hath 
been inflamed with desire. It seemed therefore good to me, 
oh queen, to disclose to you every thing which I have chanced 
to learn from the herald: and many in the middle of the Tra- 
chinian forum heard this at the same time equally with my- 
self, so as to bring it home to him. But if I do not say 
what is agreeable, I am sorry ; yet still I have spoken the 
truth. 

Dei. Ah unhappy me ! in what circumstances am I placed! 
What secret bane have I received under my roof? O wretch- 
ed woman that I am ? Is she then of an obscure name, as he 
that conducted her swore, she so brightly beauteous both in 
face and form ? 

Mes. Being by birth the daughter of Eurytus, she was 
formerly called lole, whose parents he could not tell, having, 
forsooth, made no inquiry. 

* This messenger is the same officious person who came before to 
announce the arrival of Lichas. 
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Ch. Let not all the wicked perish, but him whoever prac- 
tises base fraud unworthy of his character.* 

Dei. What, ye women, ought to be done 1 for I am driven 
out of my mind by this present intelligence. 

Ch. Go and interrogate the man, since he will quickly tell 
the truth, if you appear inclined to question him by force.. 

Dei. Well, I go: for you do not advise without judgment. 

Ch. But shall we remain ? or what is it proper to do ? 

Dei. Remain ; since this man, not summoned by my mes- 
sengers, but of his own accord, is passing out of the house. 

Li. What is it fitting, O lady, that I, returning, should say 
to Hercules ? Inform me, since, as you see, I am going. 

Dei. Do you, thus coming after so long a time, so quickly 
depart before we renew our conversation ? 

Li. If you wish to make any inquiry, I am present. 

Dei. Do you deal in the honesty ot truth? 

Li. Great Jove he my witness, in whatever at least I 
know. / 

Dei. Who, in truth, is the woman whom you come con- 
ducting 1 

Li. a woman of Euboea : but from whom she is sprung I 
cannot tell. 

Mes. Ho you, look this way : to whom do you think you 
speak. 

Li. And you, for what purpose do you ask me this ques- 
tion? 

Mes. Dare to answer, if you are wise, what I ask you. 

Li. To Deianira the queen, daughter of CEneus, and wife 
of Hercules, [if my sight deceive me not,] and my mistress. 

Mes. This was the very thing I sought to learn from you. 
Do you acknowledge that this is you mistress ? 

Li. Yes : for she is so with just right. 

Mes. What then? What punishment do you consider your- 
self worthy to suffer, if you be found untrue to her ? 

Li. How untrue ? What wiles are you attempting ? 

Mes. None: you however are doing this in a very great 
degree. 

Li. I go : and I was a fool to listen so long to you. 

Mes. Not at least before being shortly examined you shall 
make answer. 

Li. Speak, if you wish, any thing ; for you are not much 
inclined to silence. 

Mes. Do you know the captive whom you have brought to 
this palace ? 

* The Chorus evidently utter this malediction to show their indig- 
nation at tlie duplicity of Lichas, though they justly take the opportu- 
nity of having a slap at the master while they abuse the man. 
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Li. I answer no. But why do you inquire ? 

Me9. Did you not say that you were conducting lole, the 
daughter of £urytus, her whom you now look upon as un- 
known 1 

Li. Amongst what sort of men 7 who, and whence cojming, 
will bear witness to you that present he heard these words 
from me 1 ' 

Mes. Amongst many of the citizens. A great crowd in the 
middle of the Trachinian forum heard, full sure, these words 
from your mouth. 

Li. Very true; 1 said that I heard this at least. But it is 
not the same thing to state one's notion, and to maintain an 
assertion as correctly true. 

Mes. What notion? Did not you, speaking under an oath, 
declare that you brought this damsel as a wife for Her- 
cules 1 

Li. I talk of a wife ! Tell me, my dear mistress, by the 
gods, who in the world is this stranger. 

Mes. One who pi^esent heard you assert, that all the city 
was subdued through love of this woman, and that the Ly- 
dian dame was not the cause of its destruction, but the love 
of lole bursting forth.* 

Li. Let this man, O queen, begone : for to babble with a 
madman is not the part of the wise. 

Dei. Do not, by Jove, who rolls his thunders along the 
summits of iEta's forests, falsify thy tale, for thou- wilt not 
tell it to a woman of a base spirit, nor one who does not 
know the disposition of men, that it is not by nature formed 
to take pleasure always in the same things. Whoever indeed 
resists love, like a pugilist, hand to hand, is unwise. For 
Love rules even the gods as he pleases, and my heart at 
least; and why not another's such at any rate as mine? So 
that if I blame my husband, possessed by this disease, or 
this maiden, the cause of no dishonour nor evil to me, I am 
mad in the extreme. It is not so. But, if learning it from 
him, you feign this tale, you learn no good instruction ; and 
if you thus teach yourself, when you wish to be good, you 
shall be proved to be bad. But speak the whole truth ; since 
for a freeman to be called a liar is a disgraceful stain attach- 
ing to his character. Nor is it possible that you should es- 
cape detection ; for there are many to whom you have spoken 
wno will repeat ycjur words to me. And if you fear indeed, 
your fears are foolish ; since not to know it might give me 
pain ; but as to knowing it, where is the harm '? Has not 

* Musgrave proposes, in pl:\ce of ^aveU, to read a^aXcU, frustratusj 
which would be a decided improvement, were there any good authority 
for its adoption. 
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Hercule:=5, one husband, already married several other wives?* 
and no one of them has yet heard from me, at least, evil 
word or reproach ; nor shall she, even though he be deeply 
imbued with her love, since I pitied her most of all when I 
looked on her, because her beauty has been the ruin of her 
life, and she, in her unhappy fate, has unwillingly brought 
to destruction and slavery her native land. But let these 
things speed on with propitious gales ; and I desire you to 
be deceitful to others, but never to be guilty of falsehood to 
me. 

Ch. Obey this dame, recommending what is good; and 
you shall afterwards not blame your compliance, and shall 
acquire my gratitude. 

Li. But, O my dear .mistress, since I perceive you, a mor- 
tal, have thoughts becoming a mortal, and are not void of 
judgment, I will tell you the whole truth, nor conceal aught. 
For the fact is so as he asserts. A vehement passion for this 
damsel once on a time thrilled through Hercules, and on her 
account was her native uEchalia, in wide destruction, laid 
low by the spear. And these circumstances, for it is proper 
to tell that which is for his part, he neither bade me keep 
close, nor ever denied ; but I myself, O queen, fearing lest I 
should pain your breast by these tidings, was guilty of this 
error, if in aught you deem it an error. And now, since you 
know all the story, both for his sake and your own equally, 
bear this woman with patience, and resolve to confirm the 
words which you have spoken concerning her. For he who 
bore the palm in every thing else by his valour, is no match 
at aU for his love of this maid. 

Dei. But thus both my sentiments incline so as to do these 
things, and I will not bring on myself a voluntary malady, 
maintaining an unequal .contest with the gods. ' But let us go 
within the palace, that you may both hear the answers which 
I charge you to bear, and take the gifts which it behoves us 
to prepare, in suitable return to his gifts : for it were not right 
that you, who came with such a train, should return empty- 
handed. 

Chorus. 

Venus ever triumphs in a certain mighty power of victory 5 
and the loves of the gods indeed I omit ; nor do I sing how 
she beguiled the son of Saturn r nor Pluto, the king of night ; 
nor Neptune, the shaker of the earth. But to gain Deianira 
as a bride, certain suitors, of giant limbs, entered the lists 

* Such were Megara, Ause, and Astydameia ; not to mention the 
fifty virgins, whom, to crowniiiB labours, he took to wife in one nieht. 
17* 
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before the nuptials,'*' and went through the strife of a battle, 
resounding with blows and enveloped in dust. The one in- 
deed was the potent river, in the quadruped form of a bull 
with lowering norns,t Achelotis from the CEniadse : and the 
other came from Bacchic Thebes, lightly wielding his unbent 
bow, and shafts, and club, the son of Jove : who then, burn- 
ing for her embrace, rushed to the struggle. And the beau- 
teous Venus,t alone present in the midst, presides o'er the 
fray. Then was there the din of blows, and of the bow, and 
the mingling crash of the horns of the bull: then were there 
the locked intertwinings of wrestling, and the deadly blows of 
the forehead, and groans § from both. And the soft and beau- 
teous nymph sat on a conspicuous mound awaiting him who 
should be her spouse : [with all a mother's feelings 4 tell the 
tale ;1|] and her eye that fired the contest, sorrowmUy ex- 
pected its issue ; and away from her mother she straightway 
departed, like some young departed heifer. 

Dei. Whilst, my friends, the stranger is conversing with 
the captive virgins, as about to depart, I have, in the mean 
time, privily come without the gates to you, partly to explain 
to you what I have devised with my hands, and partly to be- 
wail, along with you, the sufferings 1 endure. For I am of 
opinion that I have received this captive, no longer a maiden, 
but a wife, as a mariner his freight, so I this merchandise to 
the ruin of my peace : and noW^ we two, beneath one coverlet, 
await his embrace. Such a reward has Hercules, that was 
called my faithful and good husband, sent me in return for 
the care with which I watched over his house for so long a 
time. But I indeed do not know how to be an^ry with bito, 
$0 oft afflicted with this disease : and yet agam to dwell in 

* '*np(J yfl»/i(i)i'. Frigldissimum foret ante nuptitts, nee wpd pro irtpl 
accipi sinit aut versus superior, aut Graecorum usus. — Musgrave. " Tlp6 
Aa/4wy est pro potiundis nuptiis.''* — Erfurdt. 

t The appearance of Achelous with horns looks as if he had been al- 
ready married, instead of merely coming to woo. Perhaps the ^od of the 
river designed it as a practical pleasantry on the fate he anticipated in 
case of hii proving the successful suitor. 

I <*Non intelligendum de Dea Paphia, quae neque sAeicrpoj dici solet, 
neque coram certamini interfuisse a mythologis traditur. Est igitur 
Kvnpis nihil aliud quam evvh^ connubium sive conjux. Totum locum sic 
irtterpretor : sda aiUem puellaformosa in medio assidens certamini praerat : 
L e. nullius /?pa/?et>roi) jussu, sed puellae duntaxat amofe incitati, in arenam 
descendebant." — IVTusgravc. 

§ " yirdvos. Cicero banc vocem in Ctuaest. Tusc. II. 23. illustrat : pu« 
giles vero, ait, quum feriun adversarium, in jactandis caestibus in- 
gemiscuntj non quod doleant animove succumbant, sed quod profundenda 
vocQ omne corpus intenditur venitque plaga vehementior. Idem faciunt 
athletae.*' — Billerbeck. 

II Or, « I tell the tale as her mother told it to me*" 
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the house along with her, and share the same marriage, what 
woman could endure '? * For I see her youth indeed ad- 
vancing to ripeness, and mine decaying; from the former of 
which the eye is wont to cull flowers, but from the latter to 
turn away tne steps. This therefore I dread, lest Hercules 
should be called indeed my husband, but be the husband of 
the younger wife. But enough ; for it is not proper, as I 
said, for a woman possessed of prudence to give way to an- 
ger ; but in what way I gain a release from my troubles, that 
I will explain to yon. I had a gift once on a time of old be- 
stowed by an ancient Centaur, concealed in a brazen urn ; 
which, while yet a girl, I took from the death-wound of the 
shaggy-bosomed Nessus, who, for hire, bore moitals in his 
arms over the deep flow of the river Evenus, neither plying 
with the speedy oar, nor with the sails of a bark. He, bear- 
ing me also on his shoulder, when first unattended by my 
father's train I followed Hercules, as he reached the middle 
of the stream, touched me with lewd hands ; but I screamed 
out ; and the son of Jove immediately turning, sent from his 
hands a winged arrow; and through his chest, even into the 
lungs, it whizzed. And these were the words that the dying 
Centaur spoke ; " Daughter of aged (Eneus, such profit shall 
you derive, if you obey me, from this passage, because you 
are the last I bear across the river: for if you take with your 
hands the curdled gore from my wound, wnere the monstrous 
Hydra of Lerna has steeped the arrow with its black venom, 
this will prove to you a soothing charm over the mind of 
Hercules, so that he shall not, looking on any woman, feel 
more affiection for her than for you." Revolving, my friends, 
this counsel in my mind, (for m the house, after his death, it 
remained carefully shut up,) I have steeped this garment, ap- 
plying whatever he, while alive, commanded ; and the task 
is completed. But may I neither know nor learn the deeds 
of evil daring; and those women who attempt them,* I hate: 
yet if we can any how get the better of this damsel by philtres 
and soothing charms essayed on Hercules, this plan has been 
well contrived, unless 1 appear to you to make a vain at- 
tempt ; but if I do, it shall be desisted from. 

Ch. But if there be any faith in the trial, you seem to us 
not to have determined amiss. 

Dei. Thus at least my faith rests, so that it is accompa- 
nied, indeed, by my opinion of success; but I have never yet 
made acquaintance with the experiment. 

Ch. But it is necessary to obtain the knowledge by doing 

♦ O quam cruentus feminEis slimulat dolor, 
Cum patuit una pellici et nuptae domus. 

Selnkc. Hbrc. Mt, 233. 
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the action ; since, though you seem to haye^ you cannot have 
the knowledge, without making the trial. 

Dei. But we shall soon know : for I see the herald already 
without the gates ; and he will quickly go. Only let our se- 
cret be faithfully preserved by you ; for if you do what is base 
in the dark, you shall never fall into shame. 

Li. What is to be done ? tell me, O daughter of CEneus, 
since we are already tardy by long delay. 

Dei. But I am equally impatient as you, (the while you 
are talking to these strangers within,) that you bear for me 
this well-woven robe, a gift to that hero from my hand. And, 
presenting it, direct him that no one of mortals before him 
put it on his person, nor that ray of the sun behold it, nor sa- 
cred shrine, nor flame from the hearth, before that, standing 
conspicuous, he display it bright to the gods, on some day 
marked by the sacrifice of bulls. For thus L vowed, if I ever 
should see him safe at home, or hear of his return, that with 
full ritual observance I would deck him in this vest, and ex- 
hibit him to the gods, a new sacrificer in a new garment. 
And of this you shall bear to him a token, which he will 
easily recognize, when he casts his eyes on this seal. But 
go : and first observe this rule, not to desire, being a messen- 
ger, to do more than you are required ; and in the next place, 
act so that his favour towards you, uniting with mine, instead 
of single, may become double. 

Li. But, if I faithfully exercise this art of Hermes, I will 
not be guilty of any failure in your trust, so as not bearing 
this vessel, to show it him in its present state, and to add 
faithfully the words which you have spoken. 

Dei. You may now, if you choose, depart : for you also 
know of the affairs in the house, in what state they are. 

Li. I both know, and 1 will report, that they^are well. 

Dbi. And you know too, having seen my reception of the 
stranger, that I welcomed her in a friendly manner. 

Li. So that my heart was amazed with joy. 

Dei. What else indeed should you relate ? for I fear lest 
you first tell my longing desire for him, before you know if 
the affection be mutual. 

Chords. 

O ye who dwell by the warm baths bordering on the station 
of the ships and rocks of the sea ; and ye by the cliffs of 
iEta, and the middle of the Melian lake, and the shore of 
the virgin with golden shaft, where the Pylian assemblies 
of the Greeks convene, the flute, with its beauteous notes, ere 
long returns to you, breathing forth no unpleasing melody, 
but such as may challenge the lyre of the divine muse. For 
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the son of Jove and Alcmena, bearing the spoils of every 
virtue, hies him home; virhom, absent from his country and 
afar over the sea, we waited for, all ignorant of his fate, 
through the full space of twelve long months. And his be- 
loved spouse in misery, in saddest misery at heart, ever 
drenched with tears, kept pining away : — but now hath Mars, 
being maddened by desiie, brought to a close our day of 
sorrow. Let him come ! let him come ! let not the bark that 
Hears him on with many an oar stop in its course, before that 
he effect his way to this city, having left the altar of the 
'sland where he is said to be sacrificing: whence let him 
hasten through the whole day, being wrapt in the robe deep- 
ly imbued with persuasion, according as the Centaur di- 
rected. 

Dei. How I fear, O virgins, lest all that I have just done, 
be done by me beyond what is right. 

Ch. O Deianira, daughter of CEneus, what has happened ? 

Dei. I know not : but I fear lest I shall quickly appear to 
have wrought a great evil from the persuasion of good hope. 

Ch. Surely it cannot be any thing about your gifts to Her- 
cules 1 

Dei. Yes, most particularly ,• so that I would never advise 
any one to act with promptness in an uncertain event. 

Ch. Tell us, if it may be told, from what circumstance your 
fears arise. 

Dei. a circumstance has occurred, of such a nature as I 
shall describe ; an unexpected marvel, ye damsels, for you to 
hear. For that, with which I was just anointing the tunic,* 
the white wool from the showy fleece of the sheep, that has 
disappeared, consumed by none of the domestics, but corroded 
by itself, it wastes away, and smoulders down the surface of 
the slab.f But that you may know the whole way in which 
this was done, I shall extend my narration to greater length. 
For of those charges with which the wild Centaur, while 
anguish by the bitter barb in his side, had tutored me, I let 
slip not one, but preserved them like an indelible writing on 
a Drazen tablet. And thus it was commanded me, and I 
obeyed it, that I should preserve this drug unexposed to the 
fire, and untouched by the warm sunbeam in those close re- 
cesses, until I should somewhere apply it in fresh unction. 
And this I did : and now, when the operation was to be tried, 
I secretly, within the walls of the house, spread it on the 
garment with a lock of wool, having drawn it from the fleece 

* " 'EvJvrifpa iriir\ov, i. e. ;^»ra>i'a, tufiieamf veatem intei'iorem. Hae 
cnim iveSvovTOf superiores {x^a^vai sc. ;^X«/i«J«j, et hujusmodi aH») 
^e() t«/?dA Xovro ."— M usgrave . 

t Or, <* smooth stone,** where she had laid out the wool to dry. 
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of a domesticated sheep ; and folding up the gift, I placed it, 
as you saw, in a hollow chest secure from the beams of the 
sun. But, going within, I see a sight that cannot be de- 
scribed, and impossible for mortal to conceiye. For I chanced 
to throw the wool torn from the sheep, with which I was 
smearing the robe, into the blaze of mid-day, the rays of the 
sun; and as it became warm, it all melts into nothing, and 
fritters away on the ground, chiefly resembling, in appear- 
ance, the dust from the saw, should you chance to see it, in 
the cutting of wood. In this way it lay fallen ; and from the 

Sound where it was spread out, there ooil up grouts of foam, 
[e as when the rich juice of mellow autumn is poured on 
the earth from the vine of Bacchus. So that I, wretched, do 
not know to what thoughts to turn : and I see that I have 
wrought a dreadful deed. For whence at all, and in return 
for what, should tbe dying Centaur do an act of kindness to 
me, for whom he perished 1 It cannot be so : but wishing to 
destroy him whose shaft pierced him, he beguiled me: of 
which I acquire the knowledge too late, when it is no longer 
of avail. For I alone, if I am not deceived in my mind, I, 
wretched woman, shall be the cause of his dpath^ For I 
>MAyA know that the arrow that gave the wound wasQatayeven to 
b*^ the divine Chiron,* and destroys every living thing it touches : 
\,' and how shall not the black venom of the gore, issuing from 
.^ft^i-the wound of the Centaur, slay also Hercules? In my opi- 
r '^^ nion, too sure it will. And yet I am determined, if he fall, 
/V^ that at the same moment 1 too shall die along with him: for 
to live with the stain of infamy is noi to be endured by me, 
who preferred to every thing else a nature abhorrent of base- 
ness. 

Ch. It follows, of course, that there should be horror at 
dreadful deeds ; but it is not right to condemn our hopes be- 
fore the event. 

Dei. In dishonourable designs there is no hope which may 
conciliate any confidence. 

Ch. But for those who fall into involuntary error, there is 
a softening of anger which it is fitting you should meet. 

Dei. Such comfort may he suggest, who does not share in 
the evil, but to whom there is at home no grief.f 

Ch. It were as well for you to suppress in silence the rest 
of your words, except you are going to disclose something to 
your son ; for he is present who formerly went away in search 
of his father. 

* This story is to be foqnd at length in Ovid's Fasti, Book V. 
379, 

t *< Facile omnes, cum valemus, recta consilia segrotis domus : 
Tu, si hie sis, aliter sentias." — ^Tsrbnt. Andr. II. i. 9. 
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Hyl.* O mother ; how of three things I would choose one, 
either that you were dead, or that if you lived you were called 
the mother of some other son, or from some whence might 
acquire better feelings than those you now possess. 

Dei. What deed of mine, my son, excites this abhorrence ? 

Hyl. Know that you have this day slain your husband, and 
my father. 

Dei. Woe is me! what tale, my son, do you bear? 

Hyl. The tale of that which it is impossible can be un- 
done ; for who is able to uncreate that which has once been 
born ? 

Dei. What say you, my son? From what mortal having 
gained this information, do you assert that I have done such 
a hateful deed 1 

Hyl. I myself witnessed, with my eyes, the grievous suffer- 
ings of my father, and 1 did not hear it by report. 

Dei. And where did you meet with him, and where present 
by his side ? 

Hyl. If it is requisite you should know it behoves me to 
tell you all. When he departed,! after having destroyed the 
renowned city of Eurytus, bearing with him the trophies and 
first fruits of victory ; there is a certain sea-washed shore of 
EubcBa, called the Cenaean promontory, where he consecrates 
to his father Jove altars and the foliage of a sacred grove : 
there I, with longing joy, first beheld him. And when he 
was about to offer up the sacrifice of many victims, there 
came a herald from home, his servant Lichas, bearing your 
gift, the deadly garment, which he putting on as you directed, 
slays twelve bulls, of perfect shape, the first fruits of his 
spoils ; but he brought altogether to the altar a mingled herd 
of an hundred cattle. And at first indeed the wretched man, 
rejoicing in his robe and ornaments, addressed his vows with 
a cheerful mind; but when the bloody flame blazed forth 
from the sacred offerings and oily wood, sweat burst out on 
his skin, and the tunic clung to his body, closely glued, as 
if by some artificer's hand, to every limb ; and convulsive 
wrenching of the bones succeeded Then, as the envenomed 
gore of the accursed Hydra revelled in his veins, he called on 
the unfortunate Lichas, him who had no share in your guilt, 
by what treachery he had brought the garment: and he. ill- 
starred wretch, all-ignorant, said it was the gift of you alone, 
as it had been sent. And Hercules, ;:s he heard these words, 

* Hyllus has been away at CeneuTn, and back ag:ain, during an hour's 
conversation between his mother and the Chorus. This is a violation of 
the unity of time with a vengeance. 

t Recte hie 60' pro 5re, non pro oOi, accipitur : quum profeetus est ex- 
pugnato (Echalia, Cenaum est, nbi sacra fecit : pro his : quwn pro/e^tut 
est, sacra fecit in Cenao, — Hermann. 
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and the agonizing pangs assailed his lungs, seizins; him by 
the foot, where the ancle bends, dashes him on a rock, washed 
all round by the sea ; and the white brains gush out from the 
middle of the head, the blood being scattered around, and the 
hair along with it. And all the people shouted aloud with 
lamentation, the hero being afflicted with this pest, and the 
herald being slain ; but no one dared to approach Hercules. 
For he was racked by the pain, both lying on the ground and 
standing up, shouting and shrieking: and the rocks around 
resounded, the mountain head-lands of the Locrians, and the 

Eromontories of Euboea. But when he grew faint, oft dashing; 
imself, the wretched man, on the ground, and howling with 
loud clamour reviling the evil nuptials' of your unhappy couch, 
and the alliance of (Eneus, how he had contracted it to the 
ruin of his life, then raising his distorted eyes from the mist 
settling over them, he saw me shedding tears amidst the 
numerous crowd, and looking on me, he calls me : " O my 
son, come hither, do not shun my miseries, not even thougn 
it be necessary for you to die along with me, your dying 
father : but bear me away, and by all means, if possible, place 
me there, where no one of mortals shall behold me ; and if 
you feel pity, transport me, at least, from this land* with all 
speed, nor let me die here." When he had urged this request, 
we placed him in the middle of a ship, and brought him, bel- 
lowmg in agony, with difficulty to these shores ; and you shall 
presently see him, either alive or newly dead. In such devices 
and deeds against my father, O mother, have you been de- 
tected, for which may penal justice and the avenging fury 
repav you : this, if it be lawful at least, I imprecate : but it is 
lawful, since you towards me have cast away all law, having 
slain a hero the noblest of all on earth, sucn another as you 
shall never behold. 

Ch. Why do you depart in silence? Do you not know 
that by preserving silence you confirm the charge of your 
accuser? 

Hyl. Suffer her to go ; may there be a fair wind to her de- 
parting to a distance from my sight. For why is it necessary 
to cherish the empty sound of a mother's name, since she in 
nothing acts like a mother? But let her go where she 
chooses ; and the delight that she has afforded my father, that 
same may she herself enjoy. 

* " Maxime omnium cupiebat Hercules, ut solus, nemine mortalium 
pnesente, mortem obiret : proximum ab eo erat, ut ex Eubcea saltern 
ante mortem aveheretur, ne .^chaliensibus gaudii materiem prieberet, 
ut bene judical Scholiastes. Hoc igitur impensius quam alteram rogat : 
M at misericordia tangeris, adtem tu me ex hoc regione deportari cura,''^ — 
Musfrave. 
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Chorus. 

Behold, ye virgins, how quickly hath advanced to its com* 
pletion, the heaven-sent decree of ancient oracular prescience, 
which announced, that when the twelfth year should arrive 
at its close, in the fulness of months; there should ensue a 
respite from his toils to Jove's genuine son 5 and, without 
swerving, it is speeding on to this doom its course. For 
how can he who oehoWs not the light, endure the servitude 
of toil, at least any longer in death ? For if resistless jea- 
lousy, working by guile, envenom him with the bloody cloud 
of the Centaur ; in his side the poison rankling, which death 
and the spotted serpent gave birth to ; how shall he behold 
another day than the present, being racked by the horrible 
spectre of the Hydra? and, at the same time, the deadly 
pangs, produced by the guileful words of the dark and shaggy 
Nessus, torture him with their burning throbs. Wherefore 
she, a wretched woman, seeing the great and sudden bane of 
new nuptials hastening to the house, did not perceive that the 
counsel proceeded from a deceitful purpose, for a reconcile- 
ment in death. Sure, somewhere in misery, she is groaning ; 
sure, somewhere she is shedding the fresh dew of fast -falling 
tears. But his approaching death points the way to a secret 
and deep calamity.* The fount of tears hath burst forth. 
The disease envelopes him : oh, ye gods, such a piteous suf- 
fering as never befell the illustrious Hercules from his ene- 
mies. Oh, woe for the black point of his champion spear, 
which then didst bring his new-won bride from lofty JEchar 
lia ! But Venus, executing her ministry in silence, hath clear- 
ly appeared the cause of all. 

Semi-ch. Whether am I deceived, or do I hear some la- 
mentation newly bursting forth in the house ? What shall I 
say ? 

Semi-ch. Some one utters within no doubtful wail, but one 
of deep sorrow ; and something new happens to the house. 

Semi-ch. But do you perceive the old woman, how, in an 
unusual way, and with contracted brow, she comes to us, 
about to signify some intelligence ? 

Nurse. 

O virgins, how has that gift which was sent to Hercules 
been the beginning to us of no small evils I 
Ch. What new event, old woman, do you tell ? 

1* Implpng, that in case of the death of Hercules, Deianira would not 
forrive hun. 

18 
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Nor. Deianira has- gone the last way of all, without mov- 
ing the foot. 

Cu. Surely not as dead? 

NuR. You have heard all, 

Cu. Is the wretched woman dead? 

NuR. You hear it a second time. 

Ch. Wretched, ruined woman ! in what way do you say 
that she died 1 

NuR. In a most miserable way as regards at least the 
deed. 

Ch. Tell, oh woman, what death she met. 

NuR. She destroyed herself. 

What rage or what madness urged her? 

NuR. The point of a cruel weapon despatched her. 

Ch. How did she contrive alone to efiect death in addition 
to death. 

NuR. By the wound of the mournful steel. 

Ch. Did you look, oh wretched woman, on this outrage? 

NuR. I looked on, as being in truth near her side. 

Ch. What was it? how — quick declare. 

NuR. She herself by her own hand does the deed. 

Ch. What do you say ? 

NuR. That which is certain. 

Ch. This new bride has produced a mighty fury to this 
house. 

NuR. Too sure, indeed j but still more, if, present and near, 
ou had beheld what she did, would you have deeply pitied 
er. 

Ch. And did any woman's hand dare to do these deeds ? 

IVuR. Yes — and terribly ; but you shall leain the circum- 
stances, so as to agree with me. When she entered by ker- 
self within, the palace, and saw her son in the court spread- 
ing garments over the hollow litter, in order that he might 
return to meet his father, concealing herself where none 
should see her, she shrieked out, as she fell before the altars, 
that she had become desolate, and wept when she touched 
any of the instruments which, wretched woman ! she was 
wont to use ; and roaming here and there through the palace, 
if she chanced to see the person of some loved domestic, the 
unhappy woman wept at the sight, herself arraigning her own 
fortune, and her sterile existence for the future. But when 
she desisted from these complaints, I see her suddenly rush- 
ing to the chamber of Hercules ; and, concealed in the shade, 
1 watched her with secret eye; and I behold her casting the 
outspread garments on the couch of Hercules. But when she 
had finished this task, leaping up, she sate down in the mid- 
dle of the bed, and giving vent to the warm fountains of tears, 
spoke : *' O bed, and scene of my nuptial joys, for the future 
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now farewell, since you shall never again receive me to re- 
pose on this couch." Having spoken these words, she un- 
fastens with quick hand her robe, where the clasp, wrought 
in gold, shone in front of the breast, and she laid bare all her 
side and her left shoulder. And I, running as fast as I was 
able, to tell her son the deeds she devised ; and whilst we 
hasten thither and hither, we see her wounded in the side, 
beneath the liver and the heart, by the double-edged sword. 
But her son, when he beheld her, shrieked ; for the wretched 
youth perceived that she had put her hand to this deed in 
anger, being too late informed of what had taken place at 
home, — how she unwillingly had done this at the instigation 
of the Centaur. Hereupon, her unhappy son wailing for her, 
neither omitted aught of lamentation, nor ceased to bestow 
kisses on her lips, but stretching himself out by her side, he 
lay deeply mourning that he had rashly wounded her with a 
cruel accusation, and weeping, because that he should be at 
once deprived of two, his father and his mother. Such is the 
state of circumstances here: so that if any one count on two 
days or more, he is a fool ; for there is not at least a to- 
morrow before he pass without misfortune the present day. 

Chorus. 

Over which shall I first raise my lamentation ? It is diffi- 
cult for me, a wretched being, to decide which has been con- 
summated in most utter ruin. The one, indeed, we at pre- 
sent behold in the palace, and the other we are on the eve of 
expectation of beholding : and it is the same thing to have 
and to be about to have. Oh that some gale of wind, blow- 
ing in favourable direction from the hearth of the house, 
would bear me away from this spot, that I may not die in 
dismay as soon as I once behold the valiant son of Jove : 
since in incurable pain, they say he is advancing to the pa- 
lace, an object of marvellous horror. In near, therefore, and 
no distant anticipation, have I mourned like the nightingale 
of plaintive note ; for here comes the attendant procession of 
strangers. Where are they bearing him ? As if taking care 
of a friend, each lifts his slow and noiseless steps. Alas ! 
alas 1 alas ! he, speechless, is borne along. Whether must 
we deem him dead or aleep ? 

Hyl. Woe is me for thee, oh father! woe is me unhappy 
for thee? What shall I do? What counsel shall I take? 
Woe is me ! 

Old Man. 
Peace, my son ; do not awaken the fell pangs of your mad- 
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dened father ; [for though thus sunk down^ he lives ;] but 
compress with your teeth your lips. 

Hyl. How say you, old man ? — does he live ? 

O. M. Beware, my son, lest you awake him, now enthralled 
hy sleep, and rouse him up, and again kindle the fury of his 
dire disease. 

Hyl. But my mind has become frenzied to a degree intole- 
rable to me a wretched mortal. 



Hercxtles. 

O Jove ! to what region have I come ? Amongst what mor- 
tals do I lie tortured by these never-ceasing pains ? Woe is 
me, for my misery I The accursed pest again devours me I 
Alas! 

O. M. Do you not perceive how much better it would have 
been to bury your words in silence, and not to dispel sleep 
from his temples and eyelids ? 

Hyl. But I am not able to be silent, beholding this cala- 
mity. 

Her. O sacred altars, founded on Censeum, what a return 
for what splendid sacrifices have ye made to me, a wretched 
man ! O Jove, what a disgrace thou hast brought on me ! — 
a disgrace sucn as I would that I, in my misery, had never 
beheld with my eyes, — this unappeasable fury of madness 
they must look on 1 What enchanter is there, or what skilful 
possessor of the healing art, who, without the aid of Jove, 
shall lull to peace this pest ? Oh that, though far ofi^ I might 
behold this miracle ? Alas ! alas ! suffer me, suffer me, an 
unhappy mortal, to repose in quiet. Where do you touch 
me ? Where do you lay me I You will kill me ! you will 
kill me ! You have awakened the pangs that slumbered. That 
touch has pained me : my disease again comes on. Where 
are ye, oh ye most unjust men of all the Greeks ; for whom 
I oft, destroying monsters in the sea and in all the foiests, 
exposed my life ? — and now against me, in this malady, no 
one will turn either fire or a friendly sword ! alas ! alas ! nor 
hastening, is willing to cut off my head, and end my wretched 
life ! Alas ! alas ! 

O. M. O son of the hero ! this task has become too great 
for my strength : but do you assist, for you have a clearer 
eye than me to discern wnat will aid him. 

Hyl. I indeed lend my hand ; but it is impossible for me, 
either from my own, or from foreign resources, to allay the 
tortures of his life. Jove alone possesses the remedy. 

Her. O my son ! my son ! where at all are you ? Here, 
here, taking hold of me, raise me up. Alas ! alas ! oh my sad 
fortune I It bursts on me again, it bursts on me, the wretched 
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ruin of my life, the immedicable fell disease. O Pallas, again 
It tortures me. Take compassion, O my son, on your father, 
and, drawing an innocent sword, strike me beneath the throat. 
O heal the agonies with which your impious mother has mad- 
dened me ; whom may I behold perishing thus, even thus as 
she has destroyed me. O brother of Jove, dear Pluto, lull 
me, O lull me to sleep, ending, by a speedy fate, my wretch- 
ed existence. 

Ch. I have shuddered, my friends, hearing by what suffer- 
ings, our king, mighty as he is, is persecuted. 

Her. Oh, I that have toiled with my hands and with my 
shoulders in many a daring and unutterable deed; and never 
yet has the spouse of Jove presented to me such an evil, nor 
Eurystheus, my hated enemy, as this net, woven by the fu- 
ries, by which 1 die, which the treacherous daughter of CEne- 
us has affixed to my shoulders. For, glued to my sides, it has 
gnawed away my outward flesh, and cliaging within it drains 
the ai;teries of my lungs ; and it has already drank up my dis- 
coloured blood, and I am consumed through my whole frame, 
bound in these inexplicable fetters. This neither the martial 
array on the plains, nor the earth-born host of the giants, nor 
the might of monsters, nor Greek, nor barbarian, nor all the 
countries which, clearing from their pests, I penetrated, ever 
effected : but a woman, being of a feminine, not a masculine 
nature, by herself, and without the aid of the sword, has de- 
stroyed me. O my son, prove that you have been born my 
genuine son, and do not pay too much reverence to the name 
of a mother : taking your mother by force from the house, 
give her into my hands, that I may clearly know whether 
you will more pity her fate than mine, when you see her 
mangled body punished with justice. Come, my son, dare 
this deed, and pity me, the object of pity to many, who, like 
a girl, have howled and wept : and this no mortal can say 
that he ever saw me do before ; but without a groan 1 met 
my misfortunes. Now, in place of such a stern character, I 
am found to be a weak woman. Approaching now,^ stand 
near your father, and see by the operation of what a calamity 
I endure these sufferings ; for I will show them uncovered. 
Lo! here behold ye all this wretched body ; look on me, an 
ill-fated mortal, in what a pitiable condition I am ! Ah ! ah ! 
woe is me ! alas I alas ! .The convulsion of my agony is again 
burning ; again it thrills through my sides, nor do the gnaw- 
ing of the wretched disease appear likely to leave me at rest. 
O king Pluto, receive me ! O lightning of Jove, strike me ! 
Brandish, O monarch of the sky : hurl, O father, the bolt of 
thy thunder ! For it revels on me again ; it has burst out, it 
has rushed forth upon me. O shoulders and breast ! O my 
dear arms ! are ye the same that once slew by your might the 

' 18* 
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lion that dwelt in Nemea, scourge of the shepherds, a huge 
and terrific monster ; and the Hydra of Lerna ; and the un- 
approachable host of Centaurs, partaking of two natures, in- 
solent, lawless, and surpassing in might ; and the Eryman- 
thian boar ; and below the earth, the triple-headed dog of Or- 
cus, a monster unvanquished in fight, offspring of the horrid 
Echidna ; and the dragon that guarded the golden apples in 
the world's remotest regions ? And a thousand other toils I 
essayed, and no one ever erected a trophy in triumph over my 
might. But now, thus disjointed and torn to pieces,!, wretch- 
ed, am the prey of this blind pestilence : I. who was said to 
have sprung from a mother the noblest ot ail ; I, who was 
pronounced in heaven the son of Jove. But be well assured 
of this at least, that even though I am nothing, and unable 
to move, I shall even from such feeble strength punish her 
who did this deed. Would that she might only come, that 
by what she experienced, she might be able to announce to 
all, that both in my life and death, I took vengeance on the 
wicked. 

Ch. O wretched Greece I what a sorrow I foresee will be 
yours, if at least you be deprived of this hero. 

Hyl. Since, father, you give me leave to repljr to you, al- 
though in pain, listen to me in silence ; for I shall ask of you 
what is right to obtain. Give yourself up to me, but not with 
feelings smarting uuder the vehemence of anger; for you 
cannot thus be able to perceive how in some things you vain- 
ly desire to feel pleasure, and how in others you are as vainly 
pained. 

Her. Speak what you wish, and have done ; since I, in my 
malady, understand none of those things which you already 
have been refining, on 

Hyl. I come to tell of my mother^ in what circumstances 
$he now is placed, and in wnat she smned against her will. 

Her. O, basest wretch ! have you made mention of the 
mother that slew your father, in the expectation that I should 
listen ? 

Hyl. For the case is such that it is not proper for me to be 
silent. 

Her. No, in truth, not that the guilt was first committed by 
her. 

Hyl. But you will not say so of the things she has this day 
done. 

HEr. Speak: but beware, lest you appear to have been 
born of a base spirit. 

Hyl. I speak : she has just died by recent slaughter. 

Her. By whose hand? thou hast falsely announced this^ 
portent. 

Hyl. By her own, no stranger*s hand^ 
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Her, Alas ! before, as was fitting, she perished by my 
hand. 

Hyl. Even your wrath would be turned away if you knew 
the whole. 

Her. You have begun a dreadful tale ; feut declare why 
you thus think. 

Hyl. She erred in the whole business, desiring what is 
good. 

Her. Did she do what is good, O wretch, in murdering 
your father ? 

Hyl. For, thinking to apply a love-charm to you, when 
she saw the new marriage within, she failed in her purpose. 

Her. Who, of the Trachinians, is so skilled in charms ? 

Hyl. Nessus, the Centaur of old, persuaded her to inflame 
your desire by this philtre. 

Her. Woe, woe is me unhappy ! I, wretched, am gone. I 
am destroyed, I am destroyed ; there exists no longer to me 
the light of day. Woe is me ! 1 perceive to what point of 
calamity 1 am reduced. Go, my son ; for to you there is no 
longer a father; summon to me all the ofispring of your bro- 
thers, and summon the wretched Alcmena, in vain the spouse 
of Jove, that ye may hear, from my lips, the final prediction 
of oracles, as far as I know. 

Hyl. But your mother is not here: for she is gone to Ti- 
ryns, by the sea-shore, to fix her dwelling there ; and of your 
children, taking some with her, she herself rears them, and 
others of them, you are to be informed, are dwelling in the 
city of Thebe. But we, O father, as many as are present, if 
it be necessary to do any thing, when we hear it, will render 
the service. 

Her. Do you then hear what is to be done ; and you have 
arrived at that point where you shall show, being what sort 
of man, you are called my son. For it was predicted to me 
of old, by my father, that I should not die by any living 
enemy, but by one who, departed from life, had his dwelling 
in the shades. Xhis savage Centaur, therefore, according to 
the divine annunciation, though in death, destroys my life. 
And I will show you new oracles, harmonizing with those 
of ancient date, and having a corresponding issue ; which, 
entering the grove of the Selli, whose home is the moun* 
tain, and whose couch the ground, 1 wrote down as they were 
delivered from the vocal oak, inspired by my father. Its voice 
announced to me, that at this time now actually present^ 
there should be consummated to me a release from the toils 
imposed on me: and 1 deemed that I should live in pros- 
perity : but this signified nothing else but that I should die. 
For to the dead no toil arises. Since then, my son, the issue 
of these prophecies is clear ; it behoves you again to prove 
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an ally to me, and not to wait for my mouth to urge you, but 
yielding, of your own accord, to assist me, having discovered 
the best of laws, obedience to a father. 

Hyl. I am alarmed, O my father, at hearing an address of 
such a nature ; but I will obey you in what seems good to 
you. 

Her. First give me your right hand. 

Hyl. For what pledge do you make this eager request ? 

Her. Will you not quickly extend your hand, and not 
prove disobedient to me ? 

Hyl. Lo, I extend it, and no objection shall be made by 
me. 

Her. Swear now by the head of Jove, my father. 

Hyl. That 1 will do what? — and this oath shall be pro- 
nounced. 

. Her. That you will perform the deed enjoined by me. 

Hyl. 1 swear ; calling Jove to witness. 

Her. If you transgress your oath, pray that you may re- 
ceive punishment. 

Hyl. I shall not receive it ; for I will do what you com- 
mand ; yet still I imprecate the curse. 

Her. Knowest thou, then, the highest cliff of ^ta, sacred 
to Jove ? 

Hyl. I know it, having often, as a sacrificer, at least, stood 
on its summit. 

Her. Thither it is now fitting that you bear my body, with 
your own hands, and with the aid of such friends as you 
choose ; and having cut down many a bough of the deep- 
rooted oak, and many a trunk of the male wild olive, cast my 
body on the pile ; and having taken the blazing pithy torch, 
set It on fire. But let neither groan nor tear have vent ; but 
without lamentation or weeping, if you are the son of this 
man, fulfil your task. But if you do not, I await you, and 
even though I be below the earth, you shall ever be loaded 
with my curses. 

Hyl. Oh me ! my father, what words ha$t thou uttered ? to 
what deeds dost thou compel me? 

Her. What must be done: if not, be the son of some other, 
nor be called my son anv longer. 

Hyl. Woe is me ! still more again. To what a deed, oh 
father, do you excite me, to become your murderer and execu- 
tioner ? 

Her. No, in truth, I do not; but to be the healer, and only 
physician, of the evils I sufler. 

Hyl. But how shall 1 heal your body by consuming it in 
the flames ? 

Her. If you shrink from this, perform at least the rest. 

Hyl. There shall be no unwillingness at least to bear you. 
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Her. Will you also pile up, in sufficient quantity, the pyre 
I have described 'J 

Hyl. In so far at least as I am able, so that I do not touch 
the fire with my own hand. But I will do the other things, 
and my part shall not be behind. 

Her. Well, this will do. But, in addition to these great 
requests, grant me a small favour. 

Hyl. Even though it be very great, it shall be rendered. 

Her. Knowest thou, in sooth, the daughter of Eurytus 1 

Hyl. You mean lole, if I conjecture aright. 

Her. You are right. This charge, my son, I lay on you: 
if you wish, in remembrance of the oaths pledged to your fa- 
ther, to act the part of a pious son after my death, take lole to 
your wife, nor be disobedient to my commands. Let no other 
man but you obtain possession of her who once lay by my 
side : but do you yourself, ray son, make the alliance of these 
nuptials. Obey me ; for having been obedient to me in great 
matters, to disobey me in small doe^ away with the former 
favour. 

Hyl. Ah me ! it is wrong to give way to anger against one 
in this distress ; but yet who could endure to see him have 
sentiments like these ? 

Her. Do you murmur, as about to refuse to do any of the 
things I request 1 

Hyl. But who would ever, since she alone was the cause 
of my mother's death, and to you also of the state to which 
you are reduced ; who, I say, that is not persecuted to mad-^ 
ness by the furies, would choose her for a wife ? It is better 
for me, oh father, to die than to dwell with those who are 
most hateful to my soul. 

Her. It seems that this man is not going to pay duty to me 
in death ; but the curses of heaven await you, if you prove 
disobedient to my commands. 

Hyl. Alas ! you will soon, methinks, perceive how you are 
affected by disease. 

Her. For you again rouse me from the evils which slum- 
bered. 

Hyl. Wretched man that I am ! how I am, in many points, 
at a loss ! 

Her. For you disdain to obey a father. 

Hyl. But shall I teach myself, O father, to act an impious 
part ? 

Her. There is no impiety, if you give pleasure to my 
heart. 

Hyl. Do you command me then justly to perform these 
things. 

Her. I do : I call the gods to witness. 

Hyl. I will therefore obey, and no longer refuse, having 
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made it manifest to the gods that this is your deed. For I 
shall never appear base, O father, acting at least in obedience 
to your commands. 

Her. You conclude well ; and, in addition to this, make, 
my son, your favour speedy, so that, before any torture or 
pang assail me, you may place me on the pyre. Come, exert 
yourself, raise me up : my respite from evils is the final close 
of my life. 

Hyl. Biit there is no obstacle to you in the accomplish- 
ment of this, since, father, you command and compel me. 

Her. Come now, my stern spirit, before this disease be 
awakened, fasten on with adamant the bit of steel, and re- 
strain lamentation, since this deed, though altogether involun- 
tary, is accompanied with joy. 

Hyl. Raise him up, ye attendants, forgiving me for these 
deeds, and being sensible of the great injustice of the gods, 
who, though they gave him being, and are called his fathers, 
can endure to look on these sufferings. The future, indeed, 
no one foresees : but the events now present are lamentable 
to us, and disgraceful to them, and most severe to him, of all 
men, who endures their visitation. 

Ch. Do ye neither, O virgins, remain at home, having seen 
these recent deaths of the mighty, and these many sufferings 
of unwonted affliction ; and nought is there of these which 
the hand of Jove hath not wrought. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONJE. 



MINERVA. 

ULYSSES. 

AJAX. 

CHORUS OF SALAMINIANS. 

TECMESSA. 

MESSENGER. 

TEUCER. 

MENELAUS. 

AGAMEMNON. 
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Minerva. 

Ever, son of Laertes, have I observed thee hunting after 
some attempt on thy foes to snatch at it,* and n&w I see thee 
at the marine pavilion of Ajax, where he holds his post the 
last,t long since lollov^ing him as thy prey, and measuring 
his freshly graven foot-prints, that thou mayest discover 
whether he be, or.be not within. Well does thy track, 6f 
scent sagacious as the^ Spartan brach's,t lead thee forth, for 
the man chances just now to be within, his head and murder- 
ous hands dripping T^ith sweat. And there is no need for 
thee any longer to peer within this his gate, but to declare 
for what cause thou hast bestowed this anxious toil, that thou 
mayest learn of me that know.§ 

* 'ApTToo-ae. This expression is considered by Musgrave as synony- 
tttous with the i^apv&aai and ^wapirdaai of Aristophanes, Nub. V. v, 490, 
773. Lobeck, however, quotes Plutarch in support of his opinion, that 
it bears here the same meaning with the " auras captare" of the Latins. 

t E'en Ajax and Achilles heard the sound, 
^ Whose ships, remote, the guarded navy bound. 

Pope»s lUad, B. XI. V. 11. 
See also Eurip. Iph. Aul. 292. 

The lonely situation of Ajax on the beach, chosen by him when he 
was ^voperi irtavvoi Kal xapreV j^etpoiv, is beautifully alluded to here, where 
it forms so appropriate a stage for the exhibition of his unfriended soli- 
tude and desolation of heart. 

{ The dogs of Sparta are noticed by Virgil for their swiftness, G. iii. 
405 ; which quality Shakspeare has remarked in his Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and elsewhere speaks of them in a passage perhaps yet more 
applicable to Ulysses : — 

O Spartan do^. 

More fell than hunger, anguish, or the sea ! 

Look on the tragic loading of this bed : 

This is thy worL — O^elTo, Act 5, acme the last. 

§ This may be rendered, " that what I know, and thou Irouldst learn, 
thou mayest" 
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Ulysses. 

O voice of Minerva, my best beloved of deities, how surely 
do I hear, and grasp with my mind, even though thou be un- 
seen, thy well-known accents, like those of the brazen- 
throated Tuscan trump !* And now thou art rightly advised, 
that I walk my round [a spy] on mine enemy, Ajax the 
shielded, since him, and none other, I all this while am 
tracking. For on this very night hath he worked us a wrong 
unlooked for,t if indeed 'tis he that hath done this :J for we 
know nothing certain, but are at fault ; and I a volunteer have 
yoked me to this trouble. We found but now our captive 
herds all destroyed, and butchered out of hand, they, and the 
guardians of the flocks themselves: so each one lays the 
charge at Ajax' door. And to me a watchman, that espied 
him bounding over the plains alone, with freshly- re eking 
sword, is his accuser, and hath made it known ; so forthwith 
I hurry close on his steps, and of part 1 have proof, but in 
part I am thrown out, and cannot learn whose they are.§ But 
m season art thou come ; for in all things, both past (thou 
knowest) and to come, am I piloted by thy hand. 

MiN. I know it, Ulysses; and long since came I forth upon 
thy path, a zealous guardian to thee in thy hunt. 

Ul. And do I, dear mistress, toil to purpose? 

MiN. Thou dost ; these deeds are his, be sure. 

Ul. And to what inconceivable purpose hath he thus in 
fury set his hand ?|| 

MiN. O'ercharged with indignation about Achilles' arms. 

Ul. Why then hurries he this inroad on the flocks? 

MiN. Fancying that in you he stains his hand with murder. 

Ul. What ! was this plot of his devised as against the 
Argives? 

MiN. Aye, and he had accomplished it, had I been carelessf 

Ul. With what circumstance of daring, and rashness of 
soul? 

* Kw^wv, strictly speaking, is the bell or broad part of the tru pet. 
That called the Tuscan, (by Athenaeus, «rc/cX atr^evov,) from its many 
windings, produced a louder tone. 

t As in the monstrous grasp of their conception 
Defy all codes to image or to name them.— ^Doge of Venice. 

I Etpyaarat in Sophocles, is always used actively. CEd. Tyr. 279. 
Ant. 747. 

§ "Orov, eial subaud» See Antigonae, v. 318. Ajax, 103. 

II This use of the verb aUab) is objected to by Ruhnkenius, who has 
altered it in two places of Euripides, where it occurs in an active sense. 
Lobeck, however, defends it oy a similar idiom in the words irciXXecv, 
^(verv, 0o4^e(v, etc. 
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MiN. At night ; alone, he traitorously sallies forth against 
you. 

Ul. How? was he close upon us, and reached he the goall 

MiN. Yes, he was even at the gates of the two generals. 

Ul. And how checked he his hand, ravenous of murder? 

MiN. I bar him of his cureless joy, having cast before his 
eyes intolerable fancies,* and turn him aside on the flocks, 
and mingled multitude of prey, the herdsman's yet unparted 
care. There, falling on, he began to mow down the horned 
host in slaughter, hacking and hewing all around him, and 
deemed at one time he held and slew with his own hand the 
two Atridae, and then, one here, another there, of the chief- 
tains, assaulting them : while I was urging on, and entram- 
meling in evil snares, the man, frenzied with mad distem- 
perature. And afterwards, again, when he rested from lliis 
butchery ,t having bound together with chains those of the 
oxen that survived, and all the flocks, he conveys them to his 
dwelling, as having men and not a horned spoil, and is now 
scourging them fettered at home. Nay, I will also show thee 
this his sickness most manifest, that having witnessed thou 
mayest noise it abroad to all the Greeks. But tarry with 
firmness, nor look for harm from the man ;t for I will obstruct 
the averted glances of his eyes from looking on thy presence.} 
Ho ! thou. Thee, that art fitting in chastisement thy cap- 
tives' hands with bonds, I bid come to me. Ajax, I say, come 
out before thine abode. 

Ul. What doest thou, Minerva? by no means call him out. 

MiN. Wilt thou not keep silence, nor cherish cowardice ? 

Ul. Nay, by heaVen, content thee that he stay within. 

MiN. Lest what should happen? Was not this man ere 
nowy 

Ul. Mine enemy, I grant, and even now [he is.] 

MiN. And is not that the most grateful laugh which we in- 
dulge on our foes ? 

* Tvtinat sunt hoc loco ludibria oculorum, specie terribilia, ad deflec- 
tendum ab proposito itinere Aiacem. — Lobeck. Who also, on the 
authority of Suidas, objects to Musgrave's proposed reading, yMf«of . 

t Lobeck reads irtfyov, and observes that the expression, as it stands 
in Brunck, is never used but as applied to those " qui a caede et certa- 
mine diuturno quietem habent." 

J Literally, ** nor receive the man as a calamity." Hermann very 
positively asserts that fitfiPt cannot be taken with rdv ivSpa. 

§ This is supposed by Lobeck to have been all copied by Sophoclea 
from the Iliad of Lesches,^ Lesbian poet, whose work is mentioned by 
Pausanias. 

il Musgrave considers drJ^o, as used in this passage, Kar* ifrfx/*"* Lo- 
beck, with msure reason, understands it, ** Was henore than man before 
now ?« i»- 
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Ul. For my part, I am satisfied that he stay within doors. 

MiN. Dreadest thou to look on a man most evidently 
frantic 1* 

Ul. I ne'er had avoided him, through dread, while in his 
senses.f 

MiN. Nor fear that he shall now behold thee, though close 
by him.. 

Ul. How not, if, at least, he looks with the same eyes ? 

MiN. I will darken his eyes, although they see. 

Ul. Any thing may be, when a god is the framer. 

MiN. Stand now, in silence, and continue as thou art. 

Ul. I will continue, but I had rather have been elsewhere. 

MiN. Ho ! ho ! AJax ! A second time I call thee to me. 
Why hast thou so little respect for thine ally ? 

A J AX. 

Minerva, hail, O hail, thou child of Jove. How fortunate 
ihy presence here ! I will crown thee, too, with trophies all- 
golden, 4n requital of this my spoil. 

MiN. Well hast thou said ; but tell me this, hast thou well 
•< bathed thy sword in Argos' host ? 

A J. 'Tis mine to boast, and I will Bot deny [and say] I did 
not the deed.J 

MiN. And hast thou armed thine hand against the Atfidse. 

A J. Aye, so as that they shall never more dishonour Ajax. 

MiN. The men are dead, as I understand thy speech. 

Aj. As dead, now let them rob me of my ar^s. 

MiN. Good. And what then of Laertes' son ? How stands 
he to thee in fortune ? has he escaped thee ? 

Aj. Question you me of that scurvy dog fox, where he is ?§ 

MiN. I do : Ulysses, thy rival, I mean^ 

* Ulysses is here somewhat lowered in the eyes of the audience ; but 
this is in accordance with the spirit which made the sons in the group of 
Laocoon disproportionately small, to increase the effect of the principal 
figure. What are we to imagine that madness, which could render the 
assured protection of a mighty goddess insufficient to encourage a war^ 
rior to look on it? 

t Ulysses speaks the sense of Aristotle here, who in his seventh book 
observes, that though a bad man be far worse than a wild beast, the 
latter is more terrible, being irrational. 

X This form is oonatantly used by Thucydides : see L. I. c 73. 

§ Althouo^h Minerva was hostile to Ajax, yet to have revenged her- 
self by these n^eans would have been undignified, she therefore tells us 
that it was to save the Greek army she deluded his eyes with these 
phantoms. Thus, by her natural interference, the two great enemies 
fire brought on the stage toother, Ajax not recognia^ing his foe, and our 
pity for Ajax raisisd to ita highest by the contrast—- Hermann^ 
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Aj. My chiefest joy, O queen, he sits a prisoner within. 
For I would in no wise have him die yet. 

MiN. Ere thou shalt do what, or reap what further gain 1 

A J. Ere, bound to the column of my hall's dome,* — 

MiN. What ill, I pray, wilt thou work the miserable man T 

Aj. His back first purpled with the scourge,t he shall die. 

MiN. Nay, do not thus, at least, torture the wretch. 

Aj. Minerva, in the rest I concede to thy pleasure, but he 
shall pay this very penalty and no other. 

MiN. Do thou then, since this it is thy pleasure to do, use 
thine hand, spare to do nought of that thou purposest. 

Aj. I go to my work ; but this I charge thee with, that thou 
be ever ow my side an assistant such as now. 

MiN. Thou seest, Ulysses, the might of gods, how great it 
is. Whom found you ever, either more provident to counsel^ 
or more brave to act in time of need than this man. 

Ul. I know of none ; and though he be mine enemy, I yet 
compassionate him, thus wretched, for that he hatn been 
yoked to grapple with a dreadful calamity 4 eonsidering no 
more his fortune than mine own ; for I see that all we who- 
are alive, are nothing else but phantoms or unreal shadows. 

MiN. § Since then thou seest it is so, look that thyself nevec 
utter a prideful word against the gods, nor assume aught of 
vanity, if thou outweignest any one, either in valour or depth 
of plenteous wealth ; since a day sinks and restores again [to> 
light] all human things. But tne modest the gods love, and 
abhor the wicked. 

Chorus. 

Son of Telamon, that swayest the foundation of sea-girt 
Salamis, that neighbours the mainland, over thee when for- 
tunate il I joy ; hut when a stroke from Jupiter, or malignant 
rumour of muttered calumny from the Greeks assails, I feel 
deep horroi^ and quiver with alarm, like the glance of a flut- 

* This was a common custom ; and is described by Homer in the 
Odyssey, 6. 22. as the punishment of Melanthius, who fares much the 
same with Sir Topaz, in Parnell's Fairy Tale. 

For a description of the chieftains' tents at Troy, see the last book of 
the Iliad. 

t Hence the title of this tragedy* 

t This is precisely Aristotle's idea : *' For it evidently is necessary 
that a person likely to feel pity should be actually such as to deem that 
either m his own person, or some one connected with him, he may suffer 
some evil." — Rhet R II. c. 8. 

§ For similar sentiments compare the second strophe of the fourth 
Ohonia in (Edipus TyrannusL 

D Literally, *< doing well.** 
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teriflc^ dove. Even as on the night that now hath waned, 
great clamours, tending to infamy, beset us ; that thou, haying 
rushed forth to the meadow, the courser's joy,* hast destroyed 
the herds and plunder of the Greeks, all that yet was left their 
lances' prize, slaughtering them with flashing steel. Such 
whispered words as these Ulysses forging t carries to the ear 
of all, and firmly convinces them; since now he fells a tale 
of thee, most plausible, and every one that heaFs is yet more 
delighted than the teller, at insolently triumphing in thy sor- 
rows. For whoso^launches his bolt at noble persons,! could 
not miss : but were any one to bring such a charge against 
me, he would not be believed ; since envy crawls on towards 
the master. And yet the mean, without the great^are but a 
slippery defence to a tower; foi the low united to the great, 
and the great by means of his inferiors, might best be sup- 
ported. But 'tis impossible to foreteach the senselessjopinions 
on this. By such men art thou clamoured agajnst, and we have 
not strength to make head against all this, O prince, without 
thy aid. No, for when now they have escaped thine eye, they 
clatter like flocks of birds ; but shrinking in terror from the 
mighty vulture, voiceless, perhaps they would all on a sudden 
cower in silence, w^rt thou to appear. For surely did the 
bull hunting Diiina,§ daughter of Jove, [oh wide report! oh 
mother of my shame !J incite thee against the public droves 
of oxen ; either haply in reqtiital of some victory^ to her fruit- 
less, or cheated of her prepfent of illustrious spoils, or vow for 
the stricken deer. Or it might be Enyalius, of the brazen 
breast-plate, having some ©omplaint in behalf of his aiding 
spear, II that by nightly devices ayenged for himself the wrong. 

* Hermann translates iTnro/iaviJ, equis luxurian'if i. e. ahundans. 
t Virgil has not forgotten this characteristic of Ulysses. See the 
iEneidjB. II. v. 97. 164. 

X Omne animi vitium tanto conspectius in se 
Crimen habet, quanto major, qui peccat, habetur. 

See als'j Aristoile*s Rhet. B. II. c. 10. 

If I am traduced by tongues, which neither know 
Mv facTiltios nor person, yet will be 
t ne chionicles of my doing, — let me say, 
'Tis but the fate of place. — Henry Vlil. Act 1. sc 2. 

§ Thus Lobeck gives it. Brunck translates it, ^*tauris vecttu'^ Mus- 
grave's idea would make Sophocles ^ilty of an anachronism. **Concur- 
susque matronarum in templum Dianx, quam Tauropolon vocant, ad 
apem exposcendum fieret." Liv. xliv. c 44. 

I) Musorrave translates this, ** uUus eat conlumeHam haatcR auxUiatrici 
sua illatam" Hermann, reading ei rlv* observes, that as Mars was a 
friend to the opposite party, this expression is well adapted to a person 
very much in doubt if the spear of Mars could ever have consorted with 
thatof Ajax. 
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For, surely, thou couldst never, son of Telamon, intentionally 
have assayed [a purpose] so smistei, assaulting the flocks j 
yet a disease from heaven. might visit thee : but may Jove and 
Apoljo avert the evil slande^^f the Greeks. If, however, the 
mighty princes are hy stealth suborning these fables,* or any 
of iSisyphus' abandoned f race, do not, do not, my king, any 
longer thus, keeping thine eye fixed within thy tent on the 
shore, receive the ill report. But rise from the seat, where 
long since thou art rooted in the slow torture of this pro- 
tracted inaction^ inflaming thine heaven-eent plague : while 
the insolence of thine enemies thus fea:'?ss is speeding amid 
the breezy^ glens; and all from laughing tongues are launch- 
ing the grievous burden, [of their scoti's,] but on me sorrow 
hath settiea. 

Tecmessa. 

Defenders of the ship of ^^ax, of lineage from the earth- 
born ErectheidaBjJ we have ;iiuse to m<)urn with groans, who 
from afar are'^well-wishersto the house of Telafmon. For 
now Ajax of savage strength, the terrible, the mighty, is lying 
diseaseU with tempestuous fury. 

Gh. How has this night changed the burden of the day- 
time 1 Child of Telleutas the Phrygian, speak, since the 
ardent Ajai^ dearly loving thee, honours thy captive bed,§ 
and" thui. thou wouldst not ignorantly hint at aught. 

Tec. Hdwy then, shall I speak a tale unspeakable? for thou 

m 

* The Scholia mention that Anticlea, mother of Ulysses, was violated 
by Sisyphus, on her way to her betrothed husband, Laertes; and add, 
that it was wiih the connivance of her father Autolycus, who had been 
detected in stealing sotrre property from Sisyphus. 

t For the use and abase of the word oawroj, see Aristotle's Eth. B. 4. 

j A political stroke to plcEuse the Athenians, derived probably from 
the tradition of the ^acidac passing over to Salamisfrom -^gina, which 
belonged to Attica, Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 15. alludes to a dispute between 
Athens and Me»ira respecting their title to Salamis, which the Atheni- 
ans proved by citing these verses from Homer's Catalogue : 

Aiaj 5'' Ik ^aXtjiiuos ayev SvoKaCSexa vffaSj 

Which second line Gluintilian asserts not to have been found in every 
edition, and Laertius (in Solo le) mentions a report of Solon's having 
interpolated Homer in this place. It is certain, however, that when 
Clisthenes the Alcmaeonid changed the names of the Athenian tribes into 
appell itions derived from indigenous heroes, Ajax alone of foreign ex- 
traction was admitted to this honour, and the tribe Aiantis was called 
after him. — Herod. 5. 67. 

§ Movit Ajacem Telamone natum 
Forma captivse dominum Tccmessae. 

Hor, Lib. H. Od. iv. 1. 6, 
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wilt hear a calamity terrible as death, since our illustrious 
Ajax, seized with phrenzy, hath this night been degraded. 
Such butchery, weltering in gore, the slaughter of his hand, 
mayest thou see within, the victims of that man. 

Ch. What tidings hast thou disclosed, insupportable, yet 
unavoidable, of the fiery warrior ! — tidings whispered among 
the Greek chieftains already, and which wide report exag- 
gerates ! Ah me, I fear the approaching ill.* Too plainly will 
the hero fall by his phrenzy-stricken hand, having slaughtered 
with dark sword at once the cattle and the herdsmen.f 

Tec. Ah me! 'twas thence, then, thence he came, bringing 
us the fettered flock ; of which some he was butchering on the 
ground within, and others he was rending asunder, hewing 
open their sides. But having chosen out two white-footed 
rams, he lops off* and throws away the head and tip of the 
tongue of one,t and having tied the other upright to a pillar, 
and taken the large curb-rein of his chariot, he lashes it with 
a whistling double scourge, reviling it in shameful terms, 
which a daemon, and none oi men, had taught him. 

Ch. Time is it now for one, having shrouded one's head in 
a veil, to adopt a stealthy flight on foot; or seating him on the 
speeding bench of [our] oarage, commit himself to the ocean- 
bounding bark.§ Such threats do the Atridae of twin sway in 
concert ply against us. I fear lest, stricken, I share the pain 
of a violent death by stoning with Ajax,|| whom an unap- 
proachable calamity possesses. 

Tec. No longer. For having rushed forth as the impetu- 
ous south wind without the flashing lightning, T[ he is calm. 

* ** Ctuem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat.'' Musgravc thinks the 
word rrepiipavTos should be translated, " undecunque manifestitSf miUtis tn- 
diciis convictus," 

t According to Musgrave, the Greek here alludes to some spot in the 
plain of Troy called flippus. Hermann reads In-Trovw/xovj . 

I The conduct of Fulvia, wife of Antony, exhibits a similar instance 
of revenge, when with a bodkin she pierced the tongue of the murdered 
Cicero. 

§ Dicere volebat ctpeatawaX nedsTvai, solvere^ i.e. liberum facere remo^ 
rum U8um, Sed quoniam addere volebat l^dftevov, conjuxit ha;c ita, ut 
diceret dodv eipeaias ^vydv e^d/itvov. Tantumdem est ergo, ac si dixisset 
iv rw 00(3 ^vyw l^dftevov, eipeatav ficdeXvat rp ri7t." — Herm. 

II The Greek has \id6\eviTTov Hpij. Probably death in war, being the 
most noble, (Ar. Eth. 3.^ is put for its whole class, just as the Hoplites 
of a Greek army stood for the whole infantry. 

IT "In summer, when there are thunders and lightnings, thenceforth 
arise violent winds : and if the lightning be frequent and vivid, they 
blow with greater fury ; but if it be slight and seldom, then they ar© 
gentler: the contrary of which is the case in autumn and winter," 
Theophrast. de Sign. Vent. p. 421, — The same fact is said to take place 
in the West Indies, 
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For to look on sufferings all one's own, none other faring 
alike, suggests deep pangs. 

Ch. Yet if he be at rest, I deem myself most fortunate, for 
of the evil now vanished there is less thought. 

Tec. Whether now, did any one assign you the choice, 
would you choose, afflicting your friends, yourself to be pos- 
sessed of pleasures, or a sharer amid sharers, to sympathize 
in pain ? 

Ch. The misery doubled, believe me, lady, is the greater. 

Tec. Thus we, though not diseased, are now afflicted. 

Ch. How hast thou said this? I know not how thou 
meanest. 

Tec. That man, while he was diseased, was himself de- 
lighted with the woes in which be was involved, but by his 
presence tortured us who were in our senses. But now that 
he has ceased, and respired from his malady, both he is all 
racked with dreadful anguish, and we similarly no less than 
before. And are not these, then, double ills from single? 

Ch. I agree with you, and am in fear lest some plague from 
heaven be upon him. How should it not, if when at rest he 
is not a whit more gladdened than when distempered ? 

Tec It needs thou be assured that these things are so. 

Ch. Well and what might be the beginning of this evil 
that assailed him? Disclose to us, who sympathize in his 
misfortunes. 

Tec Thou shalt know the whole matter, as being a sharer 
in it. For he, in the dead of night, when the evening lamps 
were no longer burning,* having taken his two-edged sword, 
was eagerly seeking to prowl through the deserted passes. 
So I chide nim, and say, ** What dost thou Ajax ? Why un- 
bidden, nor summoned by messengers, hurriest thou to this 
attempt, — nor hearing any trumpet? Now at least the whole 
army is asleep." He answered me with words brief, yet ever 
the burthen of man's song. " Woman, to women silence 
brings honour."! And I, thus schooled, desisted, while he 

* This has by some been understood to mean the stars ; but from the 
common mode of designating the approach and close of the night by 
similar expressions (irept Avp^vuv Supag. Di. Hal. xi. fi^x^' X<;i^v i<p<av. 
Athen. xii. ad extremas lucernas. Propert. L. 3. £1. 8.) the translation 
as it stands appears most probable. It may be questioned, however, 
whether, HKpas yvKvis means the dead of night, or its close. Pindar 
(Isthm 4.) asserts that it was in the night that Ajax fell on his sword. 

t " This is from Callistratus : * As leaves are an ornament to trees, 
their fleeces to sheep, their manes to horses, the beard to men, so silence 
is an ornament to women,*" — Potter (from the Scholia.) A similar 
sentiment is put into the mouth of Hector, II. vi. 490. See also Euripides : 

TvvaiKl ytip atyfj rt Ka\ rd cia^povtXv 
Yi&Kkicrov, 
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rushed forth alone. And of his suffering without I cannot 
speak ; but he came in, bringing with him bulls tied together, 
herdsmen's dogs, and a noble horned booty. And of some he 
began to break the necks ; others, turning them on their backs, 
to stab and cut through their spine : while others, enchained, 
would he scourge, falling on the flocks as on men. But at 
last, bursting away through the doors, he began to rant out 
words to some shadow,* part against the Atridae, and part 
about Ulysses ; blending with them abundance of laughter, 
with how much of insult he had avenged himself on them in 
this sally. And then, having hurried back to his abode again, 
hardly is he at Iciigth restored to his senses, I know not how. 
And when he looks throughout the house, full fraught with 
[the work of] destructi- n, he smote his head, and shrieked 
aloud; and amid the wrecks of the carcasses of slaughtered 
sheep, he sat stretched on the ground, rending with clenched 
srasp of hand and nail his hair. This time had he sat the 
, longest without speaking : then in dreadful terras he threat- 
ened me, unless I showed him the whole calamity that had 
befallen ; and asked me in what case he could possibly be. 
So I, my friends, being afraid, told him all that had been per- 
petrated, exactly as much as I knew. But he forthwith broke 
out into doleful shrieks, which never before had I heard from 
him ; for such laments he all along was wont to pronounce 
were suited to a man of cowardly and little-minded spirit. 
But he, noiseless of shrill outcries, "would groan inwardly, 
moaning as a bull. And now lying in such miserable plight, 
the man, uncheered by food or drink, has fallen, and sits 
quietly amid the cattle, victims of his steel: and he evidently 
is about to work some ill, such are, I know not how, his 
words and lamentations. But, oh ray friends, for to this in- 
tent was I sent, come ye in, and aid him, if at all ye can. 
For such as he are vanquished by the advice of friends. 

Ch. Tecmessa, daughter of Telcutas, aire is thy tale to us, 
that the hero has by his woes been -driven to utter madness. t 

Aj. Ah me, me ! 

Tec. Soon, it seems, will he be more so. Hush ! heard ye 
not Ajax, what a cry this is that he utters aloud? 

Aj. Alas! alas! 

Ch. He is, it seems, either still distempered, or at present 
gained with the sickness that erst possessed him. 

* Thus Aristophanes i 

irtvaKrjSiv dvoairtSv 
YTjYevcT 0v7^/<art. — Ranae, V. 825. 
And Virgil : 

— imoque trahens a pectorc vocem.— ^n. 1. v. 375. 
t A metaphor from the inspiration supposed to be derived from the 
lun. 
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Aj. Oh son ! son 1 

Tec. Unhappy me ! Eurysaces,* for thee he clamours* 
What can he be thus eager for? Where art thou? Woe 
is me ! 
•;' Aj. Teucer I call : there's Teucer 1 will he everlastingly 
be following the foray ,t while I am perishing? 

Ch. The man, it seems, is sensible: but open. Haply he 
may feel so:newhat of respect at looking even on me. 

TEC. Behold, I open ;t and thou mayest see his deeds, and 
how he himself is conditioned. 

Aj. O mariners beloved, my only friends, who only are 
abiding by [friendship's] just law, see what a tide Irom a 
bloody and tempestuous ocean, just ^ow careering round, 
encircle* me. 

Ch. Alas! how just, too just, appears thy testimony ! The 
deed declares how insane he is. 

Aj. O race, that helped me in the seaman's art, thou that 
didst embark to ply the briny oar, — thee only, thee 1 say, of 
all my guardians, have 1 seen bent to relieve me. No more: 
but slay me too. 

Ch. Be thy words of good import: do not, by ministering 
to ills a remedy as ill, augment the pain of thy calamity, 

Aj. Seest thou me, the bold, the stout-hearted, the fearless 
in conflict with the foe, — now terrible of might amid harmless 
brutes ? Woe is me for the derision [to come !] How must 
I have b^en insulted! 

Tec. Do not, lord Ajax, I implore thee, speak thus. 

Aj. Wilt thju not away ? wilt not move hence thy foot in 
quick retire 1 Alas ! oh alas ! 

Ch. Oh, by the gods I pray thee, yield, and be of thy right 
mind. 

Aj. O luckless wretch, that let slip from my hands the vil- 
lains; and falling on beeves with crankled horns, and on 
bleating flock?, shed their black bloofl ! 

Ch. Why, in sooth, shouldst thou grieve over the past and 
done? for it is impossible that these things should not be so. 

Aj. O thou that pryest into every thing,§ — continually the 

* Eurys-xoes was son of Apx by Tecmessa, so named from the cele* 
brated shield which in this p^y his s're bequeaths him, 

t This confirms the remark of Thucydides respecting the nature of 
the Greek expsditioa against Troy, and the causes of its so long 
. duration. Thuc. I. 

I Here takes place the UtcyxXvuay as it was called in the Greek the- 
atres ; the centre of the scene opens, and discovers Ajax sitting among 
the slausrhtered cattle. 

§ The d.is^ription of Ulysses he~e ^ven much ^resembles Thcrsites* 
picture of himself in Tro'lus ^1nd Cressida: <'No, no, I am a rascal, a 
marry railing knave, a very filthy rogue." And the mercy "which he 
20 
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tool of all mischief, — son of Laertes, — thou vagabond, — the 
worst, the hlthie&t of our host, full surely thou exulterjt v/iih 
many a laugh for joy. 

Ch. By heaven's boon every one both laughs and mourns. 

Aj. Could I now but &ee him, though afflicted as 1 ami 
Alas ! alas ! 

Ch. Speak nothing haughty : seest thou not in what misery 
thou art ? 

A J. O Jove, sire of my forefathers, how might I, having 
destroyed that most smooihed-rongued juggler, that hated out- 
cast, and the two sovereign princes, at la&tmysell too fall? 

Tec. When such is thy prayer, at the same lime beg death 
*for me also; since what need have 1 to live, when thcu art no 
mOiC? 

Aj. O darkness, now my light, O Erebus, to mine eyes 
most '>adiaiit, take me, oh take me, as your inmate take : for 
no longer am 1 wonhy to Icck en the lace of gods or mortals 
for any profit to mankind.* No, the \varrior gcdde.s, daugh- 
ter of Jove, disgraceiully persecutes me to destruction. "Whi- 
ther, then, can one fly ? Whither ^hall 1 go, and there abide! 
since one part is gone, my Iriends, e'en u ith the work before 
you ; and 1 have tet my elf to hunt a silly prey : but for the 
army — they ail would blay me with hand doubly aimed.f 

Tec. Ah hapless me ! tliat a man of worth approved should 
utter words like the-e, which he ne'er before could have had 
the heart [to speak!] 

Aj. Rivers, that murmuring roll into ocean, — caverns, that 
skirt the main, — and thcu, cliff-crowning grove, much time, 
much and lorg tme Lave ye detained me aTcund Trty ; but 
no more, no more shall ye [keep] me di awing the breath of 
life: krow this, whoever is pos essed of reason. O neigh- 
bouring streams of Scamander, kindly of spirit to the Gieeks,} 

thereupon obtairs from Hector, may well bear Philoc^etes out in his 
sentiments on the good ar.d bad among mankind. See Phil. 446. Her- 
mann, in opposition to Musgrave, cn\ siders this a rep'oach levtlled by 
Ajax at the disgu.se assumed by Ulysses to penetrate Trey : see Od. 
4. 244. 

♦ There's nothing in this world can make me joy : 

Life is as tecious as a twice-told tale 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man ; 

And bi ter shame hath spoiPd the woild's sweet taste^ 

That it yields nought but shame and bitterness. 

King John, Act 3. so. 4. 

f i(jra\Tos here, as S)p(ra\ros in the Agamemnon of ^schylus, is uaed 
transitively. Eustathius on this passage say theiraXrdv was a particular 
weapon. * 

I Lobeck understands tl^is passage as a mark of Ajax^s deep resent- 
ment and paaaio^ 'in ihinking the very streams of 1 roy had conspired 
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think not ye shall any longer look on me, a man (I will speak 
out the haughty boast) such a^ Troy hath not seen in all the 
host who came I'rom the land of Greece. And now, thus dis- 
honoured, am 1 lymg prostrate. 

Ch. Believe me, 1 know not how either to prevent thee or 
suffer thee to speak, all iallssn as thou art into mi^^eries buch« 
as these. 

^j. Ah ! ah ! Who could have ever thought that my 
name,* thus accordant, would harmonize with my misfor- 
tunes! For now twice, nay, thrice, have I cause to utter 
Ah ! in such evils am I ifivolved ; I, whose father from this 
land of Ida, having best deserved of all the army the choicest 
prize of honour, returned home possessed of perfeci renown; 
while I, his son, having come to this very realm of Troy^, 
with might not inferioi^ [to his,] nor having achieved in aid 
[of Greece] actions less glorious with my hand, perish thus 
unhonoured by the Greeks. And yet of thus much at least 
methinks I am assured^ that were Achilles, yet alive, pur- 
posing to award the prize of excellence to some one in the 
matter of his own arms, none else but I had grasped them. 
But now, on the contrary, the Atridae have worked his will 
for a crafty villain, having rejected* the might of Ajax. And 
had not this mine eye and distorted mind wildly strayed from 
my purpose, never again should they by vote have given . 
judgment against man.f But now the dauntless goddess, 
daughter of Jove, stern of aspect, baflled me, already putting 
forth my hand upon them, having cast on me a distempered 
phrenzy, that I stained my hands with blood on brutes like 
these, while they are deriding me, having escaped, not by my 
will indeed. But if a god foil him, even the Qoward may 

against him with his present enemies, the Greeks. There ^oes not, how- 
ever, seem any reason why we should adopt this ceruinly far-fetched 
idea, unless it be the rise of the Scamander to overwhelm Achilles, as 
told in the II .ad. Musgrave, on this account p'-oposes to read Hcr<ppoves. 
Hermann removes the comma after 'Apyefats, and renders the passive 
•* never again will ye in your favour to the Argive host look upon this 
man," vestro favor vletorem^ 

* The ancients attributed much importance to the signification of 
names ; and their idea was probably founded on tradition, derived from 
the p itriarchal ages, as they also held the inspiration of a death-bed, 
taken from the same source. *' God shall enlarge Japhet," and Japhet 
signfies enlirgement. Abram and Sarai changed their n imes by d.vine 
command, for such as better suited the ancestors of nations and of the 
Prince of nations. The Romans carried their superstition so far as to 
change the name of Epidamnus to DyrracKium. In f»ct, of such serious 
conseqaenoe were names considered in Greece, that Aristotle in his Rhe- 
toric classss-them among his heads of argument. 

t <^Eus.athius#fei8 noted the anachronism in the word i^Hfivav in this 
passage,"— Herm, 
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elude the braver man. And now what can I do? I that am 
manifestly abhorred of gods, and the Greek host detests me; 
while all Troy, and these her plains, are my loesl "Whether 
shall I, having abandoued our naval btaiion, and the sons of 
Atreus, to themselves, cross the ^gean sea for home? And 
whac face shall I show my father Telamon, appearing before 
him? How will he ever bear to look on me forlorn before 
him, destitute of the meed of valour,* wheieof himself ac- 
quired the illustrious crown of glory ? The deed is not to be 
borne, — but shall 1 then, advancing to the Trojan ramparts, 
alone with them alone engaging, and achieving some honour- 
able deed, so fall at last? Nay, thus I must at all events 
pleasure the Atridai.t This may not be ,* some attempt mast 
be sought of such a nature, as that by it I may prove to my 
aged father, that, being his son, I am not naturally at least a 
spiritless coward. For it is base for a man who meets no 
enange to rescue him from misery, to wish a length of life.J 
Since what pleasure hath one day, attaching to another, and 
procrastinating death ?§ 1 would not buy, at any price, that 
man who warms himself with empty hopes. No; or nobly to 
live, or to die nobly, becomes the generous man.y Thou hast 
heard all 1 have to say. 

Ch. None will ever say, Ajax, that thou hast spoken senti- 
ments of supposititious growth, but [the genuine offspring] of 
thy own spirit. Yet desist, and give thy frien3s to prevail 
o^er thy purpose, dismissing these anxious thoughts. 

Tec. Ajax, my lord, there is not a greater evil to mankind, 
thaj" slavery's forced lot.jf But I was begotten of a free fa- 
ther, a man powerful by his wealth among Phrygians, if any 
were. Yet now I am a slave ; for so, I know not why, it 
seemed fit to the gods, and above all to thy hand. Wherefore, 
since that I have shared thy bed, 1 am a well-wisher to thee 

♦ " KaXXiirred proprie est premium pulchritudinis, ut apud Lucianum 
in Dearum judicio. Hie simpliciter pr<zmium valet, quod doceni Lexica. 
KaWiarTcveiv essQ forlissime se gerere, ex male intellecto Herodoti loco 7. 
190. naium est." — Mus^rave. 

t That is, by his noble action ; since on death he was at all events 
resolved. 

i Such is the wish of Parodies in All's Well that Ends Well. 

§ If Hermann's reading dvueerao be adopted, we must take i^fpoiro^i' 
iS/iap by itself. Hermann gives the passage thus : " What pleasure can 
day alternating with d ly present, when it does nothing but either add 
or take away from the necessity of dying ?" 

II Guard. What work is here ? — Charmian, is this well done ? 
Char. It is well done, and fitting for a princess. 
Descended of so many royal kings. — Ant. and Cleo. Act 5. sc. 2. 

IT Lobeck would exclude the idea of slavery fromlhe Q-reek express 
sion here, as unsuitable to Tecraessa's purpose. 
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and thine, and conjure thee by Ephestian Jove,* and thy 
couch whereby thou wert united to me, do not think me de- 
serving to get ofifeasive language from thme enemies, leaving 
me a spoil for the hand of any. Since, shouldst thou die, 
and, being deceased, abandon me, bethink thee that on that 
very day I too, violently seized on by the Greeks, shall eat 
the bread of slavery with ihy son. And some one among my 
tyrants shall say with bitter taunt, harrowing me by his 
words, "Behold the consort of Ajax, who was of might pre- 
eminent amid our host, — what servitude, in exchange for how 
envied a lot, does she support !" Thus some one will say. 
And me fortune will drive to this; 'lis to thee and thy family 
words like these are a disgrace. But respect thy father, whom 
thou abandoaest in forlorn old age: respect thy mother, al-' 
lotted to the heritage of many years, who often implores the 
gods that thou mayest return home alive. And, O prince ! 
compassionate thy son, in that, bereft of childhood's nurture, 
abandoned by chee, he will be thrust about by no friendly 
guardians: how much of ill this is, that thou at thy death 
wilt bequeath to him and nie.f For to me there remams no 
longer any one to whom 1 can look, save thee, for thou hast 
annihilated my country with the spear ; and my mother and 
my father another fate took off to be in their deaths inhabit- 
ant of Hades.it What then could be to me a country in thy 
stead 1 what prosperity could 1 havel in thee is centred all 
my hope of safety. Nay, preserve the remembrance of me 
too. Believe me, it is fitting that memory should abide by a 
man, if any where he have received aught pleasurable ;§* for 

* A mostsolennn arljuratlon, and used by Themistocles to Admetua, 
in his greatest need. Thuc. I. 

t These sentiments find a parallel in those of the Sabine women in 
Livy ; and the Um3ntatio»i of Andromache throughout is very similar; 
An only chid, onsecomfort of my pains, 
S\d product no v of hopeless love, remains! 
No more to smile upon his sire, no f iend 
To help him now, no father lo defend ! 

Pope's II. B. XXn. 1. 620. 
I Hermann remarks on the gratuitous barbarity of making Ajax kill 
the mother of Tecmess », and adopts Porson's reading, supposing, how- 
ever, that thure is a line omitted. According to him, the lines stand 
thus: 

cb ydp fioi irarpty ^vnnxai ijpi, 

* * *' jH * * * 4p. 

Kal ffrrrif iWri itttpt rdv i^jarra rt 
Kadei\ev''Ai6jV BavaaifLjiti oUfjropas, 

§ Si b(;ne quid de te merui, fuit aut tibi quicciuam 
Duice meiim, miserere domus labantis, et istam, 
Oro, si quis adhuc precibui locus, ezue mentem. 

Mn. IV. v. 317, 
20* 
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it is kindness that aye engenders kindness, but from whom- 
soever the recollection of a benefit received melts away, that 
man c^uld never be of generous birth.* 

Ch. Ajax, I could wish that thou didst feel pity in thy 
heart, even as 1 do, for then wouldst thou assent to her 
words. 

Aj. Nay, largely shall she meet with approbation from me 
at least, if she but dare aright to execute the task enjoined. 

Tec. Nay, my dear Ajax, for my part 1 will obey thee in 
every thing. 

Aj. Go fetch him now my son, that I may see him. 

Tec. Nay, but in alarm 1 rescued him from thee. 

Aj. In these my woes ? or what meanest thou 1 

Tec. Lest he, ill-fated, having haply fallen in thy way, 
should die. 

Aj. This were, indeed, well suited to my fate. 

Tec Nay, therefore I guarded him, to prevent this. 

A J. I approve of the action and the forethought you prac- 
tised. 

Tec By doing what then, in this case, can I profit you? 

Aj. Give me to speak to him, and see him before me. 

Tec Well, but he is at hand, in keeping of the at- 
tendants. 

Aj. Why then delays he to youchsafe his presence ? 

Tec My boy, thy father calls thee. Bring him hither, who- 
ever of the servants hast him in charge in thy hands. 

Aj. Dost thou speak to one drawing near, or one who 
heeds not thy words ? 

Tec Even now this attendant is conveying him from no 
great distance. 

Aj. Bring, bring him hither, for he will not shudder at be- 
holding this fresh slaughtered butchery^ if he be truly in his 
father's ways my son. Nay, forthwith it is needful to break 
him in, as a colt, to the stern lore of his sire, and that he be 
rendered like him in nature. Mv child, be thou more fortu- 
tunate than thv father, but in all else his counterpart, and 
thou canst not oe a coward. Yet even now thus much I have 
to envy thee, for that thou art sensible of none of these pre- 
sent evils. For in feeling nought f is centered the sweetest 

* Brunck has paid no attention to Porson's remarks on the metre in 
this passafi:e ; but Lobeck has adopted the professor's emendation of 
Suidas. For just reasons against the other readings proposed by Por^ 
son, vid. Sealers Metres, p. 11. 

t Ah ! bow regardless of their doom 
The little victims play ! 
No sense h&ve they of ills to come. 
No care beyond to^ay. — Grray.. 
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life,'*' until thou learn to know what pleasure is, what pain. 
But when thou art arrived at this, it is thy duty to prove on 
thy father'^ foes, thyself how great, from now great a father 
thou art sprung. Till then be fostered by light gales, che- 
rishing thy spring of life, the ioy of this thy mother. There 
is no fear, I know, that any of the Greeks should insult thee 
with hateful contumely ; no, though ihou art far from me, 
such a watchful protector in Teucer shall I leave for thee, an 
unwearied guardian of thy nurture,! although at present he is 
gone far out of sight, busied in the chase of foemen. But, O 
ye shielded warriors, seafaring race, to you also I enjoin this 
common favour, and announce ye to him my mandate, that 
he bring this my son to my home, and present him to Tela- 
mon and my mother, I mean Eriboea,! ^^^^ he may ever be 
the support of their old age, until they shall reach the dark 
chambers of the nether god. And mine arms let no masters 
of the games, nor he, my bane, set as a prize to the Greeks ; 
but do thou, my son Eurysaces, take and keep thy namesake, 
my sevenfold shield infrangible \ wielding it through the 
thickly-sewed biace: my other arms in common shall anon 
be buried with me.§ But take now with all speed this my 
son, and make fast the house, nor raise the tearful lament 
within my tent. A very piteous object, truly, is a wo- 
man. Close the door speedily: 'tis not the skilful leech's 
part to howl an incantation over a sore that asks the 
knife. 

Ch. I tremble at hearing this eagerness, for thy sharpened 
tongue likes me not. 

Tec Ajax, my lord, i^hat canst thou purpose in thy ifiind 
to do? 

Aj. Ask not, question not; best be resigned. 

Tec. Ah me, how I despair ! I conjure thee by thy child, 
and by the gods, abandon us not. 

♦ Hermann here inserts a line "which Brunck on the authority of Sto- 
b»us had omitted, it is this : 

rd nil ^poveiv yftp, k&ot* dvfoSvvov kukSv, 

Ajax admits ignorance to be an evil, but still asserts that, ^ where igno- 
rance is a bliss 'tis folly to be wise." 

t Lobeck praises, is his note on this passage, Re'ske's emendation, 
who reads ifnea^ ksI raviv ; and the Scholiast on v. 1S9, says the lonians 
use ItfiriK, the Attics ifurai and l/iira. 

X Eribosa, sometimes called Peribosa, was dausrhter of Alenthons, king 
of Meg^ara, and son of Pelops, and is said to have been sold by her father 
on suspicion of an intrigue with Telamon, and carried to Cyprus, whither 
Telamon followed and married her. 

§ This was a common custom in ancient times, as may bt gathered 
iVoin Thucydides, L. I. c viii. 
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Aj. Too much thou vexest me ; kuowest thou not that I 
no longer am the gods' debtor "^ to be of service to any ? 

Tec Good words be thine. 

Aj. Speak to those that hear. 

Tec. And will thou not be persuaded t 

Aj. Thou pratest overmuch already. 

Tec. Aye, lor I fear me, prince, 

Aj. Will ye not stay her quickly t 

Tec. In heaven's name, be softened. 

Aj. Metbinks thou hast but a iool's wisdom, if thou pur- 
posest but now to school my temper. 

Ch. Illustrious Salamis, thou somewhere, rocked by ocean,t 
art situate in happiness.^ ever conspicucus to all : while I, 
unhappy from time of old, am tarrying in Ida's meadowy pas- 
tures of the sheep, of no account,§ continually worn away by 
regular and unvaried time; having a s^rry hope that still I 
shall one day reach the abhorred and gloomy Pluto. And 
now the cureless Ajax is upon me, a fresh assailant.|| alas! 
alas ! co-mate of a heaven-sent phrenzy ; whom once, in 
former time, thou sentest forth a conqueror in furious war; but 
now, on tbe contrary, his senses all astray, 1[ he has proved a 
deep affliction to his friends. But the former deeds of his 
hands, deeds of noblest valour, fell, aye, fell, thankless to the 
thankless ; the unwise Airidse. Surely, somewhere a mo- * 
ther** nursed in the lap of ancient days and hoar old ase, 
when she shall have heard that he is diseased as with Uie 

* A similar expression is found in Virgil : 

Nns juveTiem exanimum el nil jam ccelestibus uUis 
Debentem vano moesti comitam r honore. 
Yet it would perhaps be goin? too far to say that \jax meant nothing 
contemptuous to the god**. — Since writing the above note, Hermann's 
edition has appeared, and the translation is altered to suit that edition 
in this passage. 

t This epithet, though perfectly suitable to Deles, appears rather mis- 
placed here ; and Lobeck suggests, that as j^schylus has appl'ed the 
term 6 X^aaSnXnitTos to Salamis, it is probable Sophocles wrote dXCnXaKToi, 
This read-ng is adopted by Hermann. 

J This wo; d v Iw is used in this sense by Homer, II. TI. 626. 

§ Hermann proposes to read the passage thus: *Id^Ta fiifivu Xei^cSri 
iiroivoj fiivC)^ dv^oiSnoSf I.l(Bapratensia prcemta erpectOy mensuim innumerth 
bUis, These pramia pratensia are the overthrow and sack of Troy. 

II ''E<pe6pos is, in the Progs of Aristo phi ncs, applied to Sophocles him- 
self, and the Oxford translator has this note : " The iiptSpoi (tt^rtianus) 
was a combatant, who waited the decision of some trial of prowess in 
the ^imes, with intent to oflfer himself as opponent to the conqueror,*' 
p. 169. 

IT Literally, " feeding a part from his senses." 

** There is great beauty in the suppression of the name throughout 
this passage : it may in some measure be thought to resemble the veil 
ofTunanthes. 
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sickness of the soul, hapless shall utter, not a dhge, — a 
dirge, nor plaint of the nightingale, that piteous bird, but 
shrili-toued shrieks will she wail forth ; while blows, struck 
by her own hand, shall fall on her breasts, and rendings of 
her hoary hair. For better were he hiding in the grave, than 
hopelessly distempered ; who coming of his father's race the 
bravest of the hard -toiling Greeks, is no longer constant to 
his natural temper, but is wandering without it. Ah, wretch- 
ed sire, what an insupportable calamity of thy child awaits 
thee to learn! such as no age of the uEcidae hath ever yet 
fostered, at least save this man! '^ 

Aj. Time, the long, the countless, brings to light all that 
is unseen, and when disclosed conceals, nor is aught hope- 
less ; no, both the terrible oath and the hardened spirit are 
his prize. For 1, too, that lately was so firm in my dread 
purpose, like steel, the ice-brook's temper,* by this my wife 
here have been womaned in my speech : and I pity her [too 
much] to leave her a widow, and my child fatherless, amid 
foes. But I will go to the baths and meadows along the 
shore, that having cleansed off my pollutions I may escape 
the weighty anger of the goddess. And as 1 go, wherever I 
shall light on an untrodden spot, there will I hide this my 
sword, of weapons the most hateful, burying it in earth, there 
where none shall ever see it; but O may night and Hades 
guard it below. For from the hour wherein I look to my 
hand this, a present from Hector my deadliest foe, never to 
this day have I got aught acceptable from the Greeks. No, 
true, is the popular ada^e, ^^ The gifts of enemies are no 
gift3,t nor profitable." Henceforth, therefore, will we know 
how to submit to the gods, and learn to respect the sons of 
Atreus. They are our rulers, therefore we must give way. 
Why not? for all that is terrible and all that is mightiest 
gives way to office. J First, snow-paced winters give place 

* jUa^jj ctSnpoi wf. "Tenuiora ferramenta oleo restingui mos est, ne 
aqu& in fi-a^ilitatem durentur. The Scholiast has a note to the same 
purpose. We see then that the allusion will apply to i;vhat follows as 
well as what precedes it in the text. 

t ** By what argunnent it may from this verse be ^thered that the 
Medea of Euripides ier older than the Ajax of Sophocles, Elmsley has 
stated at the six hnndred and fifth line of the former.'* — ^Hermann. 

X There is a passage very similar to this, which it may not be useless 
to quote, whether as an argument to support Shakspeare's claim to the 
play whence it comes, by the evident marks of his style which it bears, 
or to prove sn old assertion, that in him is contained the finest study of 
the Ejiglish language : 

The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 

Obsprve degree, priority, and place, 

Insiiture, oourse, proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, in all line of orden — ^Troilus and Cressida^ 



Cf 
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to fruitful summer, and the orb of murky night retires for the 
day with his white steeds to kindle his light,* and the blast 
of the dreadfuJ winds hath lulled the tearing main, nay, all- 
o'erpowering sJeep looses where he hath bound, nor always 
holds U3 captive. And now shall we not know moderation ? 
Since, for my part, I am even now a'ware that our enemy is 
so far to be hated by us, as though he may yet again be our 
friend ; and to my friend X will be willing thus far by aiding 
to be of service, as if he were not always to remain so.t For 
to the many among men the haveii of fellowship is faithless: 
but in all this it will be well. Do thou, woman, having re- 
tired within^ pray to the gods continually to accomplish what 
my heart desires : and do ye, my clansmen, do me this ho- 
nour alike with her. And signify to Teucer, should he re- 
turn, to look well to me, and at the same time be a friend to 
you. For I go thither, whither go I must ; but do ye what 
I tell you, and soon, perhaps, you may learn that I, though 
now unfortunate, have found deliverance. 

Ch. With love I thrill, and overjoyed I soar aloft. O Pan, 
O Pan, thou ocean-wanderer, show thyself from the craggy 
^ ridge of snow-beaten Cyllene,t thou princely founder of hea- 
ven's choir, that oompanying with me thou mayest essay the 
self-taught Gnossian and Nyssean dances : foi* now it is my 
care to lead the chorus. And mayest thou, Apollo, Delian 
king, coming over the Icarian sea,§ accord me thy distin- 
guished presence, for eVer kind. For Mars hath dispelled the 
heavy affliction from his eyes. lo ! lo ! now, now again, 
Jove, is the white propitious light of day with us, that we 
may approach the swift vessels that speed on the brine: 
since Ajax is again forgetful of his troubles, and has again 
performed the most sacred ordinances of the go4^, with strict- 
est observance worshipping. Time, the mighty, withers all 

* See Milton, Book VII. and Thomson's Ode to the Seasons. 

t This is the sentiment to which Cicero alludes, de Amicitia, c. 16: 
''Negabat uUam vocem inimicinrem amicitiae potuisse reperiri, quam 
ejus, qui dixisset, ita amare oportere, ut si al'quando esset osurus : nee 
vero se adduci posse, ut hoc,quemadmodum putnretur,a Biante esse die* 
turn crederet, qui sapiens habitus esset unus e septem ; sed impuri co- 
jusdam, aut ambitiosi, aut omnia ad suam potentiam revocantis, esse 
sententiam." 

X Cyllene <s a mount'xin in Arcadia, the birthplace of Mercury, who 
shared with Pan the right of parentage there. Gnossus was a town of 
Crete, celebrated for its bein^ the birthplace of Ariadne. There were 
several cities of the name of Nysa, of tvnich the most renowned was in , 
India, sa d to be the place where Bacchus was educated, and whence he 
derived his name Dionysius, 

§ The name " Icar<an " was given to that part of the iEgean sea which 
encircles Mycone and Gyaros, the supposed scene of Icarus's fall. 
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away. Nor would I pronounce aught impossible, at least 
when unexpectedly Ajax has repented of his wrath and diie 
feudi with the Atridse. ' 

Messenger. 

My friends, I would first tell you:* Teucer is just arrived 
'^ from the M/sian rocks rf but as he advances into the middle 
of the camp, he is reviled by all the Greeks at once : for, 
having discovered him coming slowly from a distance, they 
encircled him all round ; and then began to assail him with 
reproaches from this side and that; and there was not one 
who did not, calling him the brother of the madman and 
traitor to the army ; that he should not save himself from 
death by being thoroughly mangled with stones. So that 
thev came to such a pitch, that their swords, drawn from the 
scabbards, were passed across by their hands. But their 
strife, having run to its greatest length, ceases by words of 
reconcilement from the elders. But where's Ajax, that I 
may tell him ail this ? for to our lords it is our duty to dis- 
close all our tale. 

Ch. He is not within, but has just disappeared, having 
coupled new.plans with new deportment. 

Mess. Woe! woe! woe! Then he who sent me on this 
errand, sent me too tardily, or I was slow in coming. 

Ch. But what is there too tardily managed in this matter? 

Mess. Teucer forbade to let the man go forth from within 
his abode, betbre he himself should be present. 

Ch. Nay, but look you, he is gone, having betaken himself 
to the best of purposes, that he may by reconcilement with 
the gods be freed from their wrath. 

Mess. These thy words are fraught with abundant folly, if 
indeed Calchas prophesy aught with right judgment | 

Ch. What is its nature ? and what knowing of this matter 
[prophesies he?] 

Mes3. Thus much I know, and chanced to be present. For 
from the council and the kingly circle Calchas having retired 
by himself, apart from the Atridae, and placed bis right hand 

* 

■- * Mus^^ve conjectures, that in allusion to the well-knew n custom 
of heralds imon^ the ancients, we s'lould read <r(X c rd irpurov : Lobeck 
removes the period at the end of the line, and joins the iwo last of the 
above three words, retaining ^(\-)i. Herma'in follows Musgrave. 

t Foi' niention of Mysia, see Herodotus, L. I. Of this country, which 
was in alliaane wi«.h Troy, Telephua was monarch at the time of the 
Trojan war. 

I This distinguished seer possessed his inspiration by birth'-ight, be- 
ing the i^ndton of Idmon, the soothsayer that atvcnded the Argonautic 
expedition. 
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in Teuccr's in friendly guise, told him and enjoined him by 
all manner of meuns to contine Ajax throughout the day npw 
shining, to-day, this very day, within his tent ; nor let him 
go and suffer hira to pass, it ever he wculd see him again 
alive: for on this day only the wrath of celestial Minerva 
persecutes him : so spake he and said. For the seer t'e- 
clared, that overgrown and unwieldly bodies are w^t to fall 
under severe mislortunes by divine agency,* when one that 
springs from a mortal stock is not of consequence minded as 
a mortal should. But he, at the very moment ihat he sallied 
forth from home, was found ot" his father, advising him well, 
too inconsiderate ;t for he strictly charges him, *' Son, be thy 
wish to conquer with the spear, but be it to conquer through 
the gods." But he with haught and senseless vaunt replied 
"Father, in concert with the gofls even one that was nothing 
might obtain the victory ; bui, I, even without them, am as- 
sured 1 shall snatch to me this glory." So prcud a boast did 
he utter. Then, a second time, to immortalize Pallas, when 
urging him she bade him turn his gory hand against the foe: 
then answered he, in words dire and unutterable, " Queen, 
be thou at the side of the other Greeks ; where 1 am, the 
battle shall never break through."^ Ey words such as these 
he earned the ruthless anger of the goddess, being of a spirit 
unsuiiable to man. Biit if indeed be live to day, we haply 
may be, with heaven's aid, his preservers. Thus much the 
prophet said, but Teucer instantly sends me from the con- 
clave, bearing these his mandates to thee to observe: but if 
we are foiled of our purpose, then is the hero no more, if 
there be skill in C alchas. 

Ch. O wretched Tecmessa, of hapless race, come forth and 
look on this man, what manner of words he utters. For this 
cuts to the quick, that none may joy therein. 

* Vis consili expers mole ruit sua. 

t The reason which is here given for the misfortune of Ajax is pre* 
cisely that of which Aristotle approves, who, after having rejected the 
two extremes of virtue and vice, p oceeds to state bis idea of a character 
adapted to tragedy : ** And such a man is he, who neither in virtue and 
uprightness is transcendant, nor yet changes his lot to m sfortune through 
▼ice and depravity, but one that does it through some error, and that a 
manofhiarh renown and prosperity, such as were CEdipus and Thy- 
eites." Poetics, sect. 25. 

X Homer represents Ajix of a temper in some degree resembling this, 
though not so haughty, in a prayer which Longinus has quoted and 
commended : 

Zev ir&'ep^ dWh <rd pvyi in^ ^€ftos vrz( 'A;^ifiSy, 
'£v ^i ^aei ici oXcva-ov. 
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Tec. Why rouse ye me, miserable that I am, from my seat, 
when but now respited from exhaustless ills ? 

Ch. Listen to this man, since he comes bringing us matter 
that concerns Ajax, whereat 1 grieve. 

Tec. Ah me ! what sayest thou, man ? Are we then un- 
tlone? 

Mess. I know not thy circumstances, but I have no hopes 
of Ajax, if he be from home. 

Tec. Well then, he is from home, and therefore I am in 
agonies at what thou hast to say.* 

Mess. Teucer sends charge to confine him under close 
cover of his tent, nor let him go out alone. 

Tec. But where is Teucer, and wherefore says he this 7 

Mess. He is just arrived : and apprehends t that this de> 
parture of Ajax, that he tells, is fatal. 

Tec. Unhappy me! having learnt it from what possible » 
person ? 

Mess. From Thestor's prophet-son. on this present day, 
that it brings him life or death. 

Tec. Ah me ! friends, assist me against this emergency of 
fortune,! and hasten, — some that Teucer may come quicldy, 
^ and some to the western bends of the mountains, some to 
the eastern go and search out the hero's ill-omened sally. 
For I know that I was deceived by the man, and an outcast 
from my former favour with him. Ah me ! my child, what 
shall I do ? not sit here, no ; I will be gone thither whither- 
soever I shall have strength to. Let us away, let us hasten 
hence; 'tis not the moment for inaction, for those at least 
who wish to save a man that hurries to death. 

Ch. I am ready to be gone, nor will I show it merely in 

♦ Lobeck places a note of interrogation after uyStvsiv. 

t ** Bothe has ingeniously conjectured l\v(^eiv ijtipeu But no correc- 
tion is needed, if the passage be but rightly taken, and one resort not to 
such silliness (ineptaj as to make IXTTi^eiv mean even metuere; for not in 
all cases, but where it suits the sense, is this verb introduced in such a 
manner as to be seemingly used to denote fear, though in reality it is to 
be taken as expressing hope. In the present instance when the mes- 
senger says, Sperat Teucer se hunc Ajacis exHum funestum nundaturum 
es5c, he means that Teucer has a hope that, by reporting the fatal issue 
about to follow Ajax on going abroad, he shall eflPect his detention at 
home for that day." Does the learned professor (Hermann) mean diat 
i\ir(^eiv cannot be applied to our expectation of an evil ? To say nothing 
of Polyhius, who so uses it. B. 9. c. 6. sec. 9. See Thucydides, I. U 
and 7. 61. — Attij ro« ^rf/Jov. See also Arist. Aves. v. 956. ed. Brunck, 
Hermann's own interpretation is surely farfetched. 

X This passage supports an opinion of Lobeck already stated, since 
here we find no allusion to slavery, although the same expression is used 
at V. 4S5. See the note on that hne. 

21 
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words, fur speed of action and of feet at once shall follow 
them.* 

Aj. The slayer is set upright^ where it best may pierce, (if 
one have leisure even for consideration,) the gift of Hector, 
a man of foreigners most detested by me, and most hateful to 
my sight. But it has fixed itself in the hostile soil of Troy, 
fresh sharpened on the steel- consuming whetstone. And I 
myself, having well prepared, have fixed it, the kindesf friend 
to Ajax in furtherance of his speedy death. Thus well am 
I furnished. But, after all this, do thou first, O Jupiter, as- 
sist me, for it is but reason. Nor will I ask of thee to possess 
an ample boon. Send for me some messenger, carrying the 
evil tidings to Teucer, who may be the first to take me up 
when fallen on this fresh-sprinkled sword : and that I may 
not, having been ere that discovered by any of my foes, be 
hurled a cast-away to dogs and birds a prey. This much I 
* beg of thee, O Jove ; and with thee I call on the nether Mer- 
cury, conductor of ghosts, to lull me softly to repose, when I 
have burst through my side with this sword, by a bound 
quick and without a struggle. I call too, the ever-virgins to 
my aid ; them, ever beholding all the sufferings of mortality, 
the awful Furies, with gigantic stride, to learn of me how 1, 
unhappy, am done to death by Atreus' sons; and may they 
grasp them all together, villains as they are, by a death most 
vile, and doomed to utter destruction : even as they look on 
me falling self-murdered, so self-murdered may they perish 
by their dearest offspring.f Go, ye swift and avenging Fu- 
ries, banquet on them, the whole armed host spare not. And 
thou, that makest the high heaven thy chariot course, O sun !J 

* The departure of the Chorus here in order to give room for the ex- 
hibition of Ajax' death is censured by Brunck, but defended by Lobeck 
on the example of -^schylus in the Eumenides, and Euripides in Helen 
and Alccstis. And he also rerrarks, that the difficulty which induced 
iEschyius to relate the death of Ajax, namely, the open nature of the 
stage, was evaded by Sophocles, who carries his hero as far as possible 
back from the eyes of the spectators to the inner scene. As Putter justly 
observes, this single speech of Ajax is worth all the unities, an attempt 
to maintain which has been so lately made, and ably refuted. 

f Musffrave considers this passage to refer to the death of Ulysses by 
his son Telcgonus. Certainly Agamemnon did not fall by the con- 
trivance of any of his children ; and as for Menelaus, he, if we may 
credit Homer, was carried to the islands of the blest, without having 
tasted death ; how deservedly, we may gather from Herodotus' account 
of his conduct in Egypt. The curse of Ajax is remarkably grand and 
awful, but will haraly bear comparison with the celebrated imprecation 
in Lord Byron's Gin our. 

I This most sublime idea has been well imitated by Seneca : 

O decus mundi, radiate Titan, 
Die sub Aurora positis Sabaeis, 
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when thoa shall look on the land of my fathers, checking 
thy golden-hacked rein, announce my woes and my fate to 
my aged sire, and the wretched mother that nursed me. Full 
surely she, unhappy, when she shall hear this report, will 
send forth a dreadful wail throughout the whole city. But it 
avails not to lamen^thus vainly : no, the deed must he done, 
and with all speed. death, death, come now and look upon 
me ; although thee, indeed, there also shall I meet and ac- 
cost. But thee, O present brilliance of the lustrous day^ and 
the car-home sun, I salute now for the last time, and never 
again hereafter. O light ! O sacred soil of mine own coun- 
try, Salamis I O floor of my father's hearth, and thou, illus- 
trious Athens ! and race that shared my nurture ! and ye 
fountains, and rivers here, and the Trojan plains I address: 
farewell, my fosterers : this his last word does Ajax speak to 
you : all else will I tell to the dead in Hades.* 

Semi-ch. Double double toil and trouble!! for whither, 
whither, aye, whither went I not 7 and yet no place knows 
to learn [of thee.] pist ! hist ! again I hear some noise. 

Semi-ch. 'Tis but ours, the ship's company, partners in 
your voyage. 

Semi-ch. Well," and what then 7 

Semi-ch. All tne western side of the fleet has been paced 
[by us.] 

Semi-ch. And hast thou then got 

Semi-ch. ^rouble in abundance, and nought more to be 
seen. 

Semi-ch. *Nay^ nor to me then, on the meas\ired track in 
the east, does tne hero any where present himself to view. 

Ch. Who, who of the industrious fishermen, plying his 
sleepless quest for "prey, or who of the Olympian gods,t or 
who acquainted 'with the torrent rivers of the Bosphorus,'§ if 
kaply anywhere l^e descries the chief of savage spiiit roam- 
Die sub Occasu positie Iberis, 
Die ad seternos properare manes 
Herculem et regnum canis inquieti. — ^Herc, Mu v. 1516. 

* It may be thought that the play should have ended with a speech 
80 sublime as the preceding ; but Hermann observes, that the spirit of the 
ancient tragedy would by no means permit the omission of the funeral 
lamentations, and that m the cruelty of the Spartan Menelaus there 
must have been something very acceptable to Athenian ears, 

t Literalljr, ** trouble brings trouble to trouble." 

X The feminine adjective is used with dedv here by a simileur form to 
EXW dvfip^ and others of the same sort, on which see Porson on Orest. 
284. Phoeniss. 1038, and Lobeck on Aj. 323.— Hei-m, 

§ 'iSpis may be rendered, " haunting, or dwelling near." So Lucian : 

Gens conscia Nilo. — Pharsal. L. I. v. 20. 
Hermann, however, refers it to irora^wy, which is more poetical. 
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ing, will tell me, for grievous it is that I, a wanderer, s])iould 
approach no fortunate course of my lengthened toils; nay, 
nor discover where an enfeebled man like him is. 

Tec. Alas ! ah me ! 

Ch. Whose cry issued from the neighbouring grove ? 

Tec. AlaS; unhappy me ! 

Ch. I See the hapless captive bride Tecmessa overwhelm- 
ed amid this grief. 

Tec. I am lost, undone ; I am utterly ruined, my friends. 

Ch. What is it ? 

Tec. Here is our Ajax lying just now newly slain, folded 
over his secreted * sword. 

Ch. Alas, and woe is me ! for my return ! Ah me ! prince, 
thou hast killed thy fellow-seaman here. Unhappy me ! O 
lady, sad at heart I 

Tec. 'Tis time to wail, since such is his fate. 

Ch. By whose hand then could he ill-fated have ever ef- 
fected this 1 

Tec. Himself, by his own hand ; 'tis plain, for this his 
srword stuck in the ground, whereon he fell, convicts him. 

Ch. Ah me! for this my misery! 'twas then alone, by 
friends unfenced, thou didst shed thy blood: while I, the all- 
ignorant, neglected thee. Where, where lies the intractable 
Ajax of ill-omened name 1 

Tec. Mark me, he is not to be gazed on. No^ I will shroud' 
him in this enfolding robe from head to foot, smce none that 
was his friend could bear to look on him exhaling upwards at 
the nostrilsjt and out of the red gash, the gore now blackened 
from his self inflicted death-wound. Ah me, what shall I do? 
What friend will bear thee oif ? Where is Teucer 1 I trust 
that he may come, if come he should, in time to help lay out ^ 
for burial this his fallen brother ! Ah luckless Ajax ! what * 
thou wcrt ! what thou art ! deserving to meet with mourning, 
aye,' even from thy foes.J 

Ch. Wretched man ! thou wert then bent, at some time, to 
accomplish thine evil lot of endless woes : such words 

* For Kpv<ftaUo Mus^rave proposes here to read KaBatu^, and adds, 
" desideratur certe epithetum, quod praesentem ensis conditionem de« 
claret.*' 

t Wakefield (Sylv.. Crit. p. 104.) proposes to read irpds pivds, and 
quotes Statius : 

Corruit, extremisque animae singultibus errans 
Alterutris, nunc ore venit, nunc vulnere sanguis. 

Theb, m. 9(^. 
X And if thou telPst the heavy story right, 
Upon my soul, the hearers will shed tears ; 
Yea, e'en my foes will shed fast-falling tears, 
A:nd say — Alas I it was a piteous deed.r— 3d Pt. of Hen. Vt Jict U 
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would St thou sigh out all night and day, stern heart, of evil 
sound to the Atridae, with deadly passion. Surely that lime 
was a chief source of troubles, when the contest of superior 
valour was proposed about Achilles' arms. 

Tec. Ah me, me;! 

Ch. The pang of genuine grief pierces to thine heart, I 
know. 

Tec. Ah me, me ! 

Ch. I can well believe thou sighest thus doubly, lady, but 
now despoiled of such a friend as this. 

Tec. 'Tis thine to fancy all this, but mine too truly to 
feel. 

Ch. I confess it. 

Tec Ah me, my child, Jo what a yoke of slavery pass we ! 
what taskmasters are over'us I 

Ch. Alas/< in this thy sorrow thou hast made mention of 
the unutterable * deed of the two unfeeling Atridse : but may 
heaven avert it. 

Tec Nay, all this had never stood as it does, but with hea- 
ven's will. 

Ch. But far too heavy is this burden they have brought 
upon us. 

Tec And yet such affliction as this does the dread goddess 
Pallas, child of Jove, gender, to gratify Ulysses, 
. Ch. Aye, verily, the chief of many toils in his darkling 
soul mocks us with scorn, and laughs with abundant laughter 
at the madman's sorrows, alas! alas! and with him Atreus' 
two royal sons hearing them. 

Tec Then let them laugh and joy over the woes of Ajax. 

Perhaps, mark me ! though when alive they desired him not, 

they will mourn him dead, in the needful time of battle.f 

' For the weak-minded, while they hold in their hands aught 

food, knew it not, ere some one have cast it from him. More 
itter has his death been to me than sweet to them,{ but de- 
lightful to himself. For all that he longed to possess he 
gained for himself, the very death he wished. How then 
could they laugh out against him 1 By the gods he died, not 

* Musgrave proposes dvaiSdv rejecting the interpretation of &vavSw by 
infandum. 

t See Brunck's note. 

. For it 80 falls out, 

That what vre have vre prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it: but being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack the value, then we find 
The virtue that possession would not shew us 
Whiles it was ours. — Much Ado about Nothing, •Set 4 Sc, U 

X M5XXov is understood. Thus Homer : — 

BoiXofi* iyiti \aiv 96oy l^tvai^ 1^ diroXla6a(. — 6. 1. V. 117« 

21* 
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by them,*— no. Then let Ulysses, with empty [vaunts,] be 
insolent : for they have Ajax no longer ; no, but having be-^ 
queathed to me sorrows and lamentations, he is departed. 

Teucer. 

Ah me ! me ! 

Ch. Be silent ; for methinks I hear the voice of Teucer,. 
crying out in a tone that intently dwells on this calamity. 

Teu. O dearest Ajax! O person of my brother ! hast thou 
then dealt with thyself even as report prevails ^ 

Ch. Teucer, the man is no more ! of this be assured. 

Teu. Then woe is me, for my heavy affliction! 

Ch. Since it is so 

Teu. Unhappy me ! unhappy 1 

Ch. 'Tis time to groan. 

Teu. O deep and dire calamity ! 

Ch. Too much so, Teucer. 

Teu. Ah, hapless ! But what of his child 1 Where in this 
Trojan land is he? 

Ch. Alone at the tents. 

Teu. Wilt not thou with all speed bring him hither, lett 
any of his foes lay hold of him, as the whelp of a widowed 
lioness? Go, bestir thyself, bear aid. All, mark me! nie 
wont to deride the fallen dead.f 

Ch. Nay, moreover, while yet alive, O Teucer, the hero 
left a charge that thou shouldst care for Eurysaces, even aa 
now thou art caring. 

Teu. Oh thou, of all spectacles to me the most painful 
that 1 have ever with mine eyes beheld; thou too, a journey 
that of all journeys hast surely most anguished my heart, even 
that which I have now come, O dearest Ajax, when I heard 
thy fate, following up and tracing it step by step : for the re- 
port concerning thee, swift as if some god were the agent, 
pervaded all the Greek host, how that thou wcrt dead and 
^one. Which I miserable hearing, while I was absent from 
It, was inwardly groaning, but now that I see it, am utterly 
undone. Ah me ! Come, uncover, that I may see the whole 

* To fall by the hands of an enemy worthy of them, was often a con- 
solation to the dying warriors of antiquity, and is so used by Philoctetes 
to Neoptolemus, on his hearing of Achilles' death. Thus Turnus in 
Virgil : 

Non me tua fervida terrent 

Dicta, ferox : Di me terrent, et Jupiter hostis.; — GSn. XII. 894. 

t Of this savage custom among the ancients, Homer has left us many 
examples, and none more striking than in the case of the fallen Hector, 
which passage Pope has in his translation explained away. II. B.. 
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evil. O sight dreadfal to look on, and of bitter daring, of 
how many pangs having deeply sown the seeds for me, dost 
thou wither! For whither can I betake myself, to what 
manner of people, I that nowhere aided thee in thy troubles ? 
Doubtless will Telamon, thy father as he is mine, receive me 
with kind aspect,* and, haply, with mild air, returning with- 
out thee. For how should he not, whose wont it is not, even 
when fortunate to wear a smile of more than common plea- 
sure? What will he suppress? What reproach will he not 
utter ? That I, the spurious offspring of his captive in war ;t 
that I have by cowardice and effeminacy betrayed thee, dear- 
est Ajax, or m treason, that I might possess thy sovereignty 
and patrimony when dead. Such words will he, a man of 
passionate temper, morose with age, vent forth, angered to 
strife by a mere nothing. And in the end shall I, repulsed, 
be an outcast from my country, noted in story as a slave, and no 
freeman. Thus much at home : but here, at Troy, many are 
my foes, and little is there to profit me. And all this have I 
incurred by thy death. Ah me ! what shall I do ? how shall 
I tear thee off from this thy fierce and hasty sword, the de- 
stroyer whereby thou didst expire 1 Knewest thou how in 
time Hector, even though dead, was doomed to be thy 5e- 
gtruction ? Observe ye, by the gods I ask, the fate of these 
two men. Hector, having been fast bound with the very 
girdle wherewith he was presented from Ajax,t hy the steed- 
drawn car was ever racked and mangled until he breathed 
out his life: while Ajax, possessing this, the gift of Hector, 
perished by its means from a mortal fall. And was it not a 
Fury that forged this cimeter, and Hades the other, that fierce 
artificer ? I then would say, that the gods devised both this 
and every thing else for ever to mankind. But to whom- 
soever in opinion this is not pleasing, let him fondly cling to 
other, and me to this. 

Ch. Extend no length of speech, but bethink thee how 
thou wilt commit to the tomb thy brother, and what thou pre- 
sently wilt parley. For I descry a foeman, and haply he 
may, as would a villain, come forth to laugh at our misfor- 
tunes. 

Teu. But what man from the army is it that thou seest? 

Ch. Menelaus, for whom, in fact, we undertook this voyage* 

* Ironically. 

t Teucer, as he himself afterwards states, was the son of Telamon by 
Hesione, daughter of Laomedon, who had been selected by Hercules as 
a reward to the king of Salamis for his services in that hero's expedition 
to Troy. The event justified these apprehensions of Teucer ; and to 
avoid his father's indignation, he fied to Cyprus, where he founded 
Salamis. 

X This is notr found in Homer'g account 
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Teu. I see him, for, near as he is, he is not hard to re- 
cognize.* 

Menelaus. 

Ho thou ! to thee I speak. See thou lay not out with thine 
hands this corpse, but leave it as it is. 
Teu. For what purpose hast thou spent thus much in 

words T 

Men. As my pleasure, and his who sways the host. 

Teu. Wilt thou not then say what cause alleging? 

Men. Because that,t having hoped we should bring him 
from home both friend and ally to Greeks, we have, on in- 
quiry, found him out to be more hostile than the Phrygians ; 
who having plotted destruction to the whole army at once, 
went forth armed by night against it to subdue it with his 
spear. And had not some god baffled this his attempt, we 
had lain victims to the very fate himself hath met, murdered 
by a death most ignominious, while he would have lived. 
But heaven now hath wrought the change, that his violence 
should fall on the sheep and flocks. Wherefore there lives 
not the man of so much power as to entomb his body in the 
grave ; but an outcast on the pale sand, he shall become food 
for the birds that coast along the brine. And therefore assume 
thou no fierce indignation *, for although we could not master 
him alive, at all events we will rule him dead, although thou 
be unwilling, perforce chastening him with our hands. For 
there is no instance in which, while he lived, he was ever 
willing to attend to my words ; and yet it is the proof of a bad 
man, that he, a private citizen, should in nothing deign to 
listen to those who are set over him. For never,^ neither in 

* Probablx by his haughty air and step. 

'Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait, 
He rises on the toe ; that spirit of hn 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth. 

Troilus and Cressida, Jiet iy. 8e, S>, 

f This is in accordance with Aristotle^s rule, who, in his enumeration 
of those towards whom anger is felt, mentions friends before enemies, as 
the injury, being unexpected, is the greater. Rhet. B. II. c. ii. 

I In Troilus and Cressida the speech of Ulysses in council enlarges 
this sentiment beautifully ; the whole is too long for insertion, but parts 
of it seem almost psiraphrased : 

Take but degree away, untune that string. 
And, hark, what discoitl follows ! * * 

Force should be right, or, rather, right and wrong 
(Between whose endless jar justice resides) 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
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a state could laws be rightly carried on, where fear has not 
been established, nor surely could an army endure a com- 
mander with submission any longer, having no barrier of 
respect and shame. But an individual, though he be large of 
person, it behoves to think that he may hereafter fall, though 
by a puny ill.* For to whom both fear and the sense of 
honour attach, that man be sure carries with him his safely; 
but where it is allowed him to be insolent and do whate'er he 
pleases, think that at some future time this state, though it 
sped before a favourable gale, will sink to the bottom. But 
let me ever be fixed in a wholesome awe,t and let me not 
think that after doing what I please, I shall not pay back in 
turn what pains me. Alternately this comes upon us. Before 
now, this man was a fiery insolent ; now I in turn am high- 
minded, and command thee not to bury him, lest that by bury- 
ing him thyself sink into the tomb. 

Ch. Menelaus, do not, having set forth wise sentiments, 
become in consequence thyself an insulter of the dead. 

Teu. Never again, mv iriends, could I wonder at a man, 
who, being nothing by birth, consequently errs, when they 
who fancy they are born of a noble family, err in their speech 
with words such as these. Come, tell me again from the 
beginning, canst thou say thou didst take and bring this man 
hither as an ally to the Greeks. Did not he himself sail out 
as his own master ? Wherein art thou his commander ? and 
wherein is it allowed thee to sway the people that he led forth 
from home? Thou camest as prince of Sparta, and not 
as commanding my people ; nor is there where the law of 
rule was laid down for thee to order him, any more than 
he thee. Thou camest hither under the command of others, 
BOt general of the whole army, that thou shouldst ever lord it 
over Ajax. No, rule those whom thou dost rule, and in 
haughty terms chastise them : but my brother here, whether 
thou forbid, or the other chieftain, will I duly commit to the 
tomb, fearless of thy mouthing. Since in no wise for thy 
wife's sake did he campaign, like adventurers ever busy, but 
for his oath's,t whereby he was bound, and not for thee, since 

♦ " Nihil est tarn firmum, cui non periculum sit etiam ab invalido." 
t ** This is said by Menelaus in perfect conformity with the Spartan 
institutions ; which nation built a small temple to Fear close by the 
throne of the Ephori." — Lobeck. Yet Pericles, in his funeral oration, 
has claimed it pre-eminently for his countrymen. V. Thuc XT. 39. 

J This story is, that Tyndarus, father of Helen, bound all her suitors 
by strict oaths to maintain the cause of him whom she should choose as 
her husband, and resist or revenge any attempt to carry her off. Thu- 
cydides, however, gives a different opmion in his first book, and con- 
siders Agamemnon to have exercised a feudal authority over the otheic 
chiefs that composed the Grecian force. 
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he valued not the worthless. Wherefore come and bring with 
thee hither more heralds, and the general : but for thy rant I 
would not turn me, so long as thou shalt be such as thou art. 

Ch. N£ur, on the other hand, I like not such words in mis- 
fortune ; for harsh reproofs, mark me, though they be but too 
just, are biting. 

Men. Methinks our 'archer thinks not little of himself.* 

Teu. No, for 'twas no sordid art I required. 

Men. Thou wouldst be likely to boast somewhat largely, 
couldst thou bear a shield. 

Teu. Even unarmed I were a match for thee at any rate, 
though mailed.f 

Men. a pretty spirit this thai thy tongue nurtures ! 

Teu. Yes, in a just cause it is allowable to the high-spirited. 

Men. What, is it just that he should prosper, having slain 
me? 

Teu. Having slain thee ! Thou hast spoken a wonder in- 
deed, if thou though dead livest. 

Men. I do, for heaven rescues me, but for his part I am no 
more. 

Teu. Having by the gods been saved, do not now dis- 
honour the gods. 

Men. What, should I impugn the divine laws '? 

Teu. Yes, if thou art here to forbid the burial qf the dead. 

Men. Mine own enemies at least for myself I do ; for it if 
not fitting. 

Teu. What, did Ajax ever confront thee as a foe? 

Men. I hated him who hated me : thou knewest this thyself. 

Teu. Aye, for thou wast found of him a fraudulent voter. 

Men. That slip was made by the judges, not me. 

Teu. Many a crime mightest thou wickedly and fraudfully 
commit in secret. 

Men. These words are coming on to annoyance for some one. 

Teu. No more so methinks than we shall annoy. 
■ Men. One thing I will tell thee. This fellow must not be 
entombed. 

* The archers were reckoned among the x/^fXoc, or light-armed troopt 
of the Greeks, and accounted inferior to the Oplites. Homer (IK 8.) 
mentions the manner ofTeucer's ^hting, and his retiring behind his 
brother's shield for protection after the discharge of his arrows. For an 
example of the contempt in which bowmen were held, Musgrave refers 
to a dispute of Lycus m Euripides, Here. Fur. 158. The Lysistrata 
and Acnarnians of Aristophanes likewise show their low estimation of 
archers and archery of Athens. 

t Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with mjustice is corrupted. 

Second Part of Henry VI. .^1 3. Sc. 2« 
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Teu. And do thou in return hear;* this man shall presently 
be buried. 

Men. Once ere bow saw I a man daring of tongue, urging 
on his crew to sail in stormy weather, in whom thou mightest 
not have found the power of speech, when by the peril of the 
storm he was encompassed ; no, hidden under his cloak he 
gave himself up for any one of the seamen that would to 
trample on. And so also thee and thine unbridled tongue a 
mighty storm, bursting forth from a little cloud, might haply 
put down in thy tedious clamour. 

Teu. And I too have beheld a man fraught with folly, who 
was insulting the calamities of his neighbours. And then 
one like to me in person, and in temper similar, having looked 
upon him, spake words such as these: ^' Man, treat not the 
dead with injury, for if thou wilt do so, know thou shall be 
punished." Thus, being by, did he admonish that luckless 
wight. But mark, I see him ; and he can be, to my thinking, 
none else than thou. What, have I spoken riddles ? 

Men. I will be gone. For base were it, if any one were to 
hear such a thing, for one who can use force to punish by 
words. 

Teu. Crawl hence now, for in me too is it most base to 
listen to a trifler that prates unmeaning words. 

Ch. The conflict of a mighty quarrel will ensue. But 
speeding, Teucer, as best thou canst, be quick to look out a 
hollow grave for Ajax,t where he shall possess his mouldering 
sepulchre by mortals unforgotten. 

Teu. Nay more, here at hand are in very season the wife 
and child of this my brother, to deck out the tomb of the un- 
fortunate dead. Come hither, my boy, and standing near, as 
a suppliant, touch thy father that begot thee. And sit thou 
his petitioner, holding in thy hands my hair,t and hers here, 
and thine own the third, a suitor's wealth. But if any one 
from the army would pluck thee forcibly from this corpse, be 

♦ Here Brunck defends the future middle as used in an active sense ; 
but Lobeck has produced instances from Sophocles himself, (QEd. Tyr. 
644.) and other approved Attic writers, (Xen. Anab. II. 5.) which seems 
to favour the substitution of <rt> <r dvTdKovaov tv rdi*. 

t Sophocles has said nothing of the body of Ajax being burnt, that 
being a privilege denied to him on the authority of Chalchas, who de- 
clared the holy element of fire to be polluted by consuming therein th« 
remains of suicides. Philostratus in Heroicis. 

J The custom of consecrating their hair was very common among the 
ancients; and, in Euripides, we find Electra condemning Helen for 
sparing her locks. Orestes, i. 12S. So also Achilles, at the funeral of 
Patroclus, cuts off the hair he had vowed to his native river Spercheius, 
and his example was followed, out of respect to the dead, by the other 
Greeks. II. XXIII. 135. 
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the villain, as a villain should, an nnburied outcast from his 
country, mowed down root and branch with all his race, even 
thus as 1 cut this lock of hair. Take it, my child, and keep 
it, nor let any move thee, but having fallen on the body cling 
fast. And do not ye stand close by him as women instead of 
men, but protect him until 1 come^ having taken order for the 
burial of Ajax, though none petoit. 

Ch. What then will be the last ? in how long will close the 
tale of fast fleeting [or wide wandering! years,* that ever 
brings upon me the ceaseless grievance of warlike toils along 
the dank Troy, the dire reproach of Greeks? Would that 
that man had nrst entered the boundless sether, or Hades, our 
universal home, who showed the Greeks the common use in 
war of hateful arms. Ah, toils, of toils the parents ! For he 
was man's ruin.f He hath appointed me to accompany nei- 
ther with the joy of chaplets, nor of deep goblets, nor the 
dalcet harmony of flutes, the wretch, nor to linger o'er the 
nightly luxury of love ; no, from love, alas, he has debarred 
me. And thus uncared-lor I am lying, my hair continually 
drenched with fast-falling dews,! memorials of doleful Troy. 
And truly up to this time the valiant Ajax was my bulwark 
from nightly terror, and the arrow [by day ;§] but now he is 
undone by a hateful doom ; what delight tnen, what pleasure 
will ever again attend me? O could I be where beetles o'er 
the main the headland chafed by the wave under Sunium's 
lofty plain, that I might accost the sacred Athens !|| 

Teu; Truly I hurried back, having seen the commander 
Agamemnon hastening hither to us : and he evidently is about 
to let loose his evil tongue on me. 

Agamemnon. 

They tell me thou darest vaunt against us thy fierce invec- 
tives thus with impunity ; thee, to thee, son of the captured 

* " Our years of many wanderings " is more natural. 

t Still finer are the reflections of Henry the sixth upon the evils of 
war, as the causes which produce them are more dreadful, and truly war- 
rant his exclaiming, " Woe upon woe, grief more than common gnef." 

I Similar to this is the complaint of the herald in the Agamemnon of 
iEschylus. 

§ This passage bears a striking resemblance to a verse in the ninety- 
first Psalm. 

II It was probably from these lines that Lord Byron took the hint for 
the last stanza of his ode to the Greek isles : 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steep. 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs weep, — 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die* 
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slare, I speak. Truly hadst thou been born of a noble mother, 
thou wouldst have boasted loftily, and walked on tiptoe, 
when, thyself a nothing,'*' for one that is nothing thou hast^ 
stood up against us. On oath too hast thou affirmed that we^ 
have come neither generals nor admirals of the Greeks or of 
thee; no, as thou sayest [i. e. by thy account^] Ajax sailed 
his own commander. Are not these great msults to hear 
from slaves ? In behalf of what manner of man hast thou 
clamoured thus haughtily 1 whither having marched, where 
made his stand, where I did not ? Have then the Greeks na 
men save him ? Of bitter consequence methinks was the con- 
test I proclaimed of late to the Greeks for Achilles' arms, if 
everywhere I am to be made out a villain by Teucer ; and if 
it will never content you, not even when worsted, to ac- 
quiesce in what the majority of your judges willed, but ye 
will constantly either assail us somewhere with reproaches, 
(Mr harass us with covert treason, you the vanquished party. 
Yet out of ways like these there never could arise the 
establishment of any law, if we are to thrust out those who 
prevail justly, a^d bring the hindmost to the foremost rank: 
tko, all this must we check. For His not the man of ample 
size, nor of muscular frame that has the surest footing ;t no, 
the men of good counsel every where prevail. And the large- 
sided ox goes straight along the road puided by a whip, 
though small. And on thee I behold this medicine quickly 
stealing, unless thou get thee some understanding, thou who 
for a man now no more, but already a shadow, art confident 
in insolence and in tongue unbridled. Wilt thou never be 
humble ? wilt thou not, having learnt what by birth thou art,| 
bring hither some one else of j^enile blood, who in thy stead 
shall speak to us thy words ? lor I can no longer understand 
while thou speakest, since I am not acquainted with the bar- 
barians' tongue.§ 

* Shamest thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 
To let thy tQngue detect thy base-born heart ? 

Third p\rt of Henry VI. Act 2, Sc. 2. 

t Ulysses, in Shakspeare, thus remarks on the false pride of Ajax and 
Achilles : 

So that the ram, that batters down the wall, 
For the great swing and rudeness of bis poise, 
They place before the hand that made the engine^ 
Or those that with the fineness of their souls, 
By reason guide his execution. 

Troilus and Cressida, Act 1. Sc. 3. 

I Satis contumeliose haec ab Agamemnone proferuntur. Servi enim, 

Sualem Teucrum ir^ducit, non poterant Athenis in concione causam 
icere. Cinf. Tcr. Phorm. 2. 1. 62. — Wesseling. 
§ Agamemnon sneers at Teucer for his descent from a foreign mother ; 
22 
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Cb. O that ye had hoth of you the sense to be temperate^ 
for than this I nare nothing better to advise you. 

Teu. Alas! how speedily does all grateful memory of the 
dead fade away among mankind, and is found to have de- 
serted him ', if at least this man no longer, not even in trifling 
matters, Ajax, remembers thee, for whom thou many a time 
didst toil with the spear, exposing thy life ! But all this is 
now past and gone, thrown by in scorn. O thou that hast 
just uttered words many and profitless, rememberest thou no 
longer aught, when Ajax here once came and alone delivered 
you, pent up within your barriers^'*' already as nothing in the 
rout of battle; when fire was blazing around ther ships, even 
then to the topmost benches of the seamen ; and Hector, past 
the trenches, was leapin|j high upon the naval hulks ! Who 
repelled all this? Was it not he that did it? — he, who, thou 
sayest, nowhere even set foot to foot? What ! were not these 
justly his deeds in your behalf? And when again he singly, 
against Hector single-handed, by lot and not by command se- 
lected, went forth to cope with him ; having deposited in the 
midst no clod of clammy earth, f his skulking lot, but one that 
was sure the first to bound with light spring from the crested 
helmet ! He it was performed these deeds ; and with him at 
his side, I, the slave, the offspring of a barbaric mother. 
Wretch ! whither looking, canst thou prate of this 1 Knowest 
thou not that the father that begat thy father, Pelops of old, 
was a Phrygian barbarian ; and Atreus, who in turn begat 
thee, was the most impious of men, who set before his brother 
a repast of his own children? And thou thyself was born of 
a Cretan mother,! with whom the father that begot her hav- 



wherein Sophocles appears rather to have consulted the manners and 
prejudices of his own age than that in which he is describing. Not un- 
like this taunt is Hotspur's observation to Glendower : 

Who shall say me nay ? 
Glen, Why, that will I. 
Hot. Let me not understand you then, 
Speak it in Welsh. 

First Part of Henry IV. Act 3. Sc 1 . 
♦ See Homer, II. 12, for the account of Ajax' repulse of Hector ; and 
in the 14th book we find a disgraceful flight by night proposed by Agar 
memnon, but objected to by Ulysses. 

t This is an anachronism, and alludes to the deceit practised by Cre&- 
phontes in furtherance of his gaining Messenia to his share in the divi- 
sion of Peloponnesus by the Heraclidw. Apollrd Q,. 8. Pausan. IV. 3. 
J The term " Cretan," from the days of Plato (vid. Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Avv. Tdv naipSneyov, rdv Kp^ra, rdv ft6yts 'Attikov.) to those of St. Paul, 
appears to have been a term of more than ccmnfon reproach, Lyco- 
phron calls Menelaus a Half-Cretan, from his mother Aerope, whom her 
father having detected in an intrigue with a domestic, fi:ave to Nauplius, 
Vith injunctions to throw heroverboaid out at sea: but he disobeyed 
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ing taken a strange seducer, cast her away a prey to dumb 
fishes. And dost ihou, being such, reproach with their family 
such as I am? I that am by birth the son of Telamon, who 
having gained the first prize of valour in the host, takes as the 
partner of his bed my mother, a princess by birth, child of 
Laomedon. Her, a selected present, the son of Alcmena gave 
him. And can I, thus the most excellent offspring of two the 
most excelling, disgrace my kindred by blood, whom, pro- 
strate in woes like these, thou spurnest forth unburied, nor 
blushed for thy words ? Be well assured then of this, that if 
ye cast forth any whither this body, ye shall with it cast out 
us three * lying at its side; since it is for my honour, labour- 
ing' in Ajax' behalf, to die gloriously, rather than for thy 
wife's sake, or, I tell thee, thy brother's. Then look not to 
my situation only, but to thine own ; since if thou shalt do me 
aught of harm, thou wilt one day wish thou hadst been a cow- 
ard rather than bold against me. 

Ch. Prince Ulysses, know thou hast come in season, if thou 
art here not to embroil, but to join in loosing [the quarrel.] 

Ul. What is it friends? for from afar I heard the clamour 
of the Atridae over ihis valiant corpse; 

Ag. Yes; for are we not hearing the most opprobrious 
words, king Ulysses, from this fellow here, even now ? 

Ul. Of what sort? for I can grant indulgence to the man 
who hears bad words, with ill words to match them. 

Ag. He hath heard his shame, for shamefully he treated 
me. 

Ul. Why, what hath he done to thee, that thou hast injuiy. 

Ag. He denies that he will leave this dead body destitute 
of burial, but will inter it in spite of me. 

Ul. Is it then allowed a friend, having spoken the truth, to 
be no less thy fiiend than before ?t 

Ag. Say on; — else were I not in my right mind; since I 
account thee the greatest friend of the Greeks. 

Ul. Listen now. By the gods I implore, have not the 
heart thus pitilessly to cast out unburied this Ajax, and let 
not violence by any means prevail on thee so far to hate him 
as to trample on justice. For to me also he once was of all 
the army the bitterest foe, from the time I became master of 

the mandate, and betrothed her to Plisthencs son of Atreus. For Aga- 
memn3n and Menelausare siid to have been the grandchildren of Atreus, 
and not, as commdnly supposed, his sons, although considered and treated 
as such by him. 

* Himself, Tecmcssa, and Eurysaces ; for what the scholiast says of 
the words being a threat, and having reference to the AtridiB, is too far- 
fetched ; nor were the latter falling down by Ajax' side, which he had 
instructed Eurysaces to do. 

t Literally '< to pull together with thee." 
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Achilles' anns ; and yet, though such he was to me, I would 
not so far dishonour nim as not to say that he, and no other, 
was the hravest of all the Greeks I have looked on, as many 
of us as came to Troy, except Achilles ; and therefore he may 
not, In justice at least, he disgraced by thee. For thou wouldst 
not injure him at all, but the laws of the eods: nor is it just 
to wrong the brave man, if he be dead, although thou chance 
to hate him. 

Ag. Dost thou, Ulysses, thus in behalf of this man contend 
with me ? 

Ul. I do. I hated him, whilst to hate was honourable. 

Ag. What, and ou^htest thou not also to insult him dead ? 

Ul. Joy not, son of Atreus, over vantages not honourable. 

Ag. Look thou, for a despot to be religious is no easy 
matter.* 

Ul. But it is to pay respect to friends who advise well. 

Ag. The virtuous man should obey those in office. 

Ul. Have done.f Thou conquerest, believe me, in yielding 
to thy friends. 

Ag. Remember to what kind of man thou gran test this 
favour. 

Ul. This man was mine enemy, yet sometime noble. 

Ag. What canst thou possibly mean to do? Dost thou thus 
respect the corpse of a foe 1 

Ul. Yes ; for his valour far transcends my hatred. 

Ag. Yet men like these are in the world's eye fickle 
dotards. 

Ul. Nay, surely there are many now friends, but afterwards 
enemies. 

Ag. Dost thou then approve of making such as these thy 
friends ? 

Ul. I am not wont to approve of an obdurate spirit. 

Ag. This day wilt thou demonstrate us to be cowards. 

* " The poet seems to have inserted this sentiment with a view rather 
to the gratincation of his audience than to the consistency of the cha* 
racter." Hermann — who takes tiat^tiv apparently as transitive, against 
the opinion of Valcknaer and others. There seems no reason to suppose 
that Sophocles alluded to Cleon here. With better reason apparently 
Hermann thinks that demagogue glanced at in lines 133S and 1340, for 
his conduct towards the Lesbians, etc 

t The word -Ka^at here offends some of the commentators as indica- 
tive of too little respect on the part of Ulysses to his commander. Hence 
Markland would read U^aan^ Omnibus suffragiis, and Musgrave UXe^eti 
Kp&rtoToVf optime navigabis ; but these emendations are by no means re- 
quisite. Y. (Ed. Tyr. 630. Eur. And. 692. This sentiment is ex- 
plained by Thucydides, L. 4. c20. "For to those who are easily 
induced to make concessions, men are naturally inclined to yield in their 
turn, and that with pleasure,'* 
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PHILOCTETES. 



Ultssgs. 

This is the shore of the wave-encircled land of Lemnos, 
untrodden bv man, and uninhabited, where, O thou reared 
from a sire the mightiest of Greeks, Neoptolemus, thou son of 
Achilles, I once set on shore, having been appointed to exe- 
cute this by the princes, the son of Poias the Melian,* running 
at the foot with a corrosive disease, when it was not possible 
for us to set our hand either to libation t or sacrifice unmo- 
lested, but continually did he fill the whole camp with wild 
and ill-omened cries, shrieking and groaning. Yet what need 
is there to speak of this 7 For 'tis no season for length of 
words to us, lest he learn that I am come, and I overthrow 
our whole artifice, by which I expect I presently shall ensnare 
him. But now it is thy business to serve me in the rest, and 
to spy out where hereabouts is the cavern of double mouth, 
of such a nature as that there in cold weather is at hand a 
double place to sit in the sun, and in summer the breeze wafts 
slumber through the vault hollowed throughout. But a little 
way below, on the left, thou mightest haply see a pure foun- 
tain, if it yet be preserved. Which approaching silently sig- 
nify to me whether yet he keeps to this very same spot, or 
whether he happens to be elsewhere, that thou mayest hear, 
and I instruct thee in, the resIJne of my counsels, and the 
cause in common may proceed from both. 

* Philoctetes is said by some to have accompanied the Arg:onautic 
expedition and was certainly the armour-bearer and particular friend of 
Hercules: which must either bring the dates of the Argonautic voyage 
and Trojan war nearer each other than they are s:enerally placed, or 
present him a very aged candidate for the hand of Helen. 

t Distinctly mentioned, because libations were made on all the petty 
affairs of life, at the reception of a stronger, or on going to bed ; saeri- 
fices, on account of their expense, only on great occasions. 
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Neoptolemus. 

Prince Ulysses, thou speakest of no distant labour, since I 
fancy I perceive a cavern, such as thou hast mentioned. 

Ul. Above or below ? for I do not discern it. 

Ne. This is from above, and there is at least no point of a 
footstep. 

Ul. See, whether he chance to be laid down to sleep. 

Ne. I see a dwelling place empty and untenanted by man. 

Ul. Is there not some home-made * sustenance within ? 

Ne. At any rate there are trodden leaves, as if for some 
inmate. 

Ul. But is all else deserted, and nothing beneath the roofi 

Ne. There is a dtinkiDg-vessel all of wood, the workman- 
ship of some sorry craftsman,t and together with it this fire- 
wood.J 

Ul. This store that thou tellest me of is his. 

Ne. Alas, alas ! Here are besides these rags drying, full of 
some offensive matter from a sore. 

Ul. The man evidently is an inhabitant of these parts, and 
is somewhere not far off. For how should a lame man, dis- 
eased with a malady of old standing go out any distance? 
No, but either for food hath he gone forth on his way,§, or if 
he knows of some pain-assauging plant any where. Send, 
therefore, this man here by espial, that he may not light on 
me unobserved, since he had rather lay hands on me than all 
the other Greeks. 

Ne. Nay, he is both on his way hither, ^nd the path shall 
be watched ; but do thou, if thou desirest aught, instruct me by 
thy next words. 

Ul. Son of Achilles, it becomes thee to be of high resolve 
in the work for which thou hast come, not merely in thy per- 
son, but if thou shouldst hear aught new, whereof thou hast 
not heard before, to lend aid therein, since thou art here an 
assistant. 

Ne. What then dost thou bid me do ? 

Ul. It needs thou [consider] how speaking thou shalt by 

* OMnotoi must here be taken peissively, cibus domi paratuSf as So\6^ 
H0109 dvayKn in the Trachiniae, dolor fraude comparatus. 

] It appears then that Ulysses had at least one point of superiority 
over the unfortnnate man on whom he had exercised such rigour, that 
of being abetter carpenter. See Odyss. XXIII. 

X The Greek word may mean either wood or flint. Musgrave, on 
the authority of Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. V. 4, is of opinion that it 
should be interpreted as the former. Barby prefers the latter, and 
quotes V. 296. 

§ Ndffirov here appears forced*— See Brunck's note. 
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thy words cajole the mind of Philocietes. When he asks 
thee who and whence thou art, say, " the son of Achilles," 
(this must not be concealed,) '^ and that thou art sailing home- 
wards, having abandoned the naval armament of the Greeks, 
being with deep hatred their foe, for that having with suppli- 
cations fetched thee to come from thy home, possessing these 
only means of taking Troy, they thought thee not worthy of 
Acnilles* arms, to give them thee when arrived and of right 
demanding them; but on the contrary transferred them to 

Ulysses,* venting whatever abuse, the lowest of the 

low,t thou wilt against me. For in nothing of all this wilt 
thou pain me ; but if thou wilt not do this, thou wilt strike 
sorrow into all the Greeks. For if the bow and arrows of 
this man be not procured, it is not thine to sack the Dardan | 
plain. But that I have not and thou hast sure and safe com- 
munion with this man, learn of me. Thou hast sailed, bound 
by oath to none, nor on compulsion,§ nor on the first expe- 
dition : I can deny none of these. So that, if while master 
of his weapons he shall discover me, I am undone, and shall 
involve thee in my ruin by being with thee. But this very 
point must be cunningly devised, that thou may est be by 
stealth the possessor of the resistless arms. I am aware in- 
deed that thou art not naturally inclined to utter such words, 
nor to frame evil. But [thou must] for, mark me, delightful 
to gain is the possession of victory. Dare it,|| but afterwards 
again will we show ourselves upright. Now however for the 
brief portion of a day resign thyself to me unto shameles.s- 

* The contest concerning the arms of 'Achilles was solely between 
Ajax and Ulysses ; we have no account that Neoptolemus laid claim to 
them. As Philoctetes, however, had been absent during the whole affair, 
Ulysses was at liberty to substitute Neoptolemus in the room of Ajax, 
especially as his being the son of Achilles naturally justified his pre- 
tensions to the arms of his father. The fiction was therefore probable. 
— Franklin. 

t Gloster, in his instructions to Buckingham to pave the way for his 
assumption of the crown, goes even further than this, and commission, 
him to charge his (Gloster's) own mother with adultery. — Rich. Ills 
Acts. Sc. 5. 

I Dardanus was son to Jupiter by Electra, and the founder of the 
Trojan race. 

§ Such was Echepolus, Hom. II. XXIII. 293 : 

Then Menelaus his Podargus brings, 
And the famed courser of the king of kings, 
Whom rich Echepolus, (more rich than brave,) 
To 'scape the war, to Agamemnon gave. — Pope. 

II It is not to be wondered at that Ulysses should recommend this 
conduct to Neoptolemus, since at v. 1049, we find him glorying in it as 
his own system of action. 

23 
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ness, and then for after time be called the most religious of 
all men. 

Ne. Son of Laertes, the words which I grieve to hear, them 
I also abhor to practise. For my nature is to do nothing with 
evil treachery, neither mine own, nor, as they say, my lather's 
that begot me. But I am ready to carry off the man by vio- 
lence, and not by craft; for he will not with but one foot 
overpower so many as we are by force. Yet still, having 
been sent as thy coadjutor, I dread being called thy be- 
trayer: but, O prince, I had rather fail acting nobly, than 
basely prevail. 

Ul. Son of a noble father, I too formerly in youth possessed 
a slow tongue and active hand;'*^ but • now having gone forth 
to the test, I see that to mankind the tongue and not the act, 
bears rule in every thing. 

Ne. Wliat else then hast thou bid me, but to utter false- 
hood ? 

Ul. I bid thee seize Philoctetes by stratagem. 

Ne. But what needs there take nim by stratagem rather 
than persuasion '^ 

Ul. Think not he will be persuaded: but by force thou 
.'fjouldst not take him. 
. Ne. Hath he then confidence in his strength so formidable? 

Ul. He hath unerring arrows, harbingers of death. 

Ne. What then, dare not one even approach him ? 

Ul. No, at least, if he entrap him not by craft, as I ad- 
vise. 

Ne. And dost thou not then hold it base to utter false- 
hoods ? 

Ul. No, at least if the lie brings safety. 

Ne. With what face then shall one dare to say all this? 

Ul. When thou doest aught for advantage, it suits not to 
recoil. 

Ne. But what advantage to me is his going to Troy ? 

Ul. These archer-weapons alone will take Troy. 

Ne. What, am not I then the destined destroyer, as ye de- 
clared 1 

Ul. Neither couldst thou be without them, nor they with- 
out thee. 

Ne. Then must they be our prize, if indeed it be so. 

Ul. Truly, if thou do this, thou wilt get thyself two re- 
wards. 

♦ Such is Shakspeare's description of Troillua : 

The youngest son of Priam *a true knight, 
Not yet mature, yet matchless : firm of word : 
Speaking in deeds, but deedless in his tongue. 

Troilus and Cressida, Act. 4. Sc. 5. 
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Ne. Of what sort 1 for having learnt I would not refuse the 
doing it. 
Ul. Thou wouldst be called at once wise and good. 
Nb. Be it so, I will do it, having laid aside all shame. 
Ul. Dost thou then remember all that I have advised theel 
Ne. Be assured I do, now that 1 have once consented.* 
Ul. Do thou then abiding here receive him ; but I will be 
gone, lest being present I be discovered, and 1 will send the 
spy t back again to the ship. And hither again, if ye seem to 
me to loiter at all in time, 1 will send out this same man, hav- 
ing tricked him out in appearance after the manner of a ship's 
master, that ignorance may befall [i. e. of his person to Phi- 
loctetes] from whom, my son, speaking cunningly,^ gather 
tkou of his words from time to time whatever may profit u?. 
But I will go to the vessel, committing all this to thee ; and 
may attendant Mercury, patron of deceit,§ be our guide, and 
Minerva || the victorious of cities, who ever protects me. 

Chords. 

What, what, my prince, must I, in a strange land a 
stranger, hide, or what say to the suspicious man ? tell me. 
For contrivance surpasses other contrivance,Tf as does judg- 
ment, in him by whomsoever the divine sceptre of Jove is 
swayed. And to thee, my son, this full power from olden 
time hath come : wherefore declare to me ** in what it is need- 
ful for me to do thee service. 

Ne. Now, for haply thou desirest to look on the spot in a 
region so remote, wherein he lies, look boldly; but when the 
dread wayfarer shall come, emerging from these his haunts,tt 

* Hermann praises here the art of the poet, in making Neoptolemus 
flhrink in indignation with himselffrom again hearing advice of the base- 
ness of which he is conscious. 

t Not the person mentioned v. 45, but a servant -whom Ulysses had 
with him.— Herm, 

I TlotKiXtag variCf versute* Thus Livy has " varid agere ;" and in Sal- 
lust the mind of Catiline is called " varius." Cat. c 5. 

§ Mercury had many appellations of this kind, which are humour- 
ously mentioned towards the close of the Plutus of Aristophanes. 

II Minerva is said to have been worshipped in her temple on the Acro- 
polis u:ider this name. Her second title was derived from her being the 
founder of Athens, and appears therefore in the mouth of the speaker 
somewhat misplaced. Her protection of Ulysses is well known: v. 
Ajax,L.I. 11.x. 279. 

irapaiAti^ttsv iinip. — iEd. Tyr. V. 502. 
♦* T6uoi iweire, pro. Sih rovro elliptice. Vid. Horn. II. III. V. 176. VII. 
T, 239. XVII. V. 404.— Barby. 
ft To the trdnslation as now given, Hermann considers it no objection 
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do thou, ever at my beck,* endeavour to be of present ser- 
vice. 

Ch. Thou speakest, O king, of a care by me long since 
cared for, to watch thine eye especially for thy occasion. But 
now tell me in what kind of dwelling he is the settled in- 
habitant, and what place he tenants *, for this it were not in- 
opportune for me to learn, lest he having appioached from 
any quarter escape my notice. What spot, or what abode is 
his? What path takes he ? within his dwelling, or without ?t 

Ne. This habitation with double entrance of the rocky lair 
that thou seest, is his. 

Ch. And where is the wretched man himself away from it? 

Ne. It is clear to me at least that in want of food he is fur- 
rowing his tread t somewhere near; for report says that he 
exercises this mode of sustenance, laboriously,§ himself o'er- 
whelmed with toil, striking his quarry with winged arrows, 
nor does- he procure him any healer of his woes. 

Ch. I truly pity him, for that he, not having even any com- 
rade aspect [to behold] of any one among mankind interested 
for him unhappy, ever solitary, is distempered with a fierce 
disease, and helplessly languishes || in every want that arises 
to him. How, how does the hapless man ever support it ? O 
toiling hands of mortals! O luckless races of men, to whom 
destiny is untoward ! He perchance being inferior to none, 
though of the noblest houses, destitute of all in life, lies alone 
apart from others, with the dappled or the shaggy beasts, piti- 
able both in pain and hunger, possessed of incurable afflic- 
tions : while mournful Echo witn her babbling tongue rising 
from afar hears and answers to his bitter shrieks.^f 

that the Chorus subsequently asks whether Philoctetes be in or out of 
doors, inasmuch as it was natural for them in such a place to suspect him 
of lurking somewhere near. • 

♦ Hermann thinks itpOs x^^P** ^^ be the same in the Latin phrase ad 
manunif i. e. ut ateUim uti te pomm; and renders (l>aiSptoirdv irorl x^^P"" 
from the Agamemnon, qui prcesto est hilari vtdtu ad omnia officia; a ver- 
sion few admirers of iEschylus will be inclined to adopt. 

t These reiterated questions well denote the dread of the Chorus, aflcr 
they have been already informed by their lord himself, (v, 31.) that Phi- 
loctetes IS not within. 

I dYficvetv crrtpov est viam deinceps prosequi, simlitudine a metentibus 
repetita. — Herm. 

§ trrvyepdv o-rvyepwf, — ^Herm. 

II 'AXtJce, dSnixovcT, Schol. which latter word is used in the New Testa- 
ment to express the vehemence of our Saviour's agony. 

IT The mockery of Echo is finely imagined here, and may almost bear 
a comparison with the sublime passag:e from an eastern tale which Lord 
Byron has quoted in his notes to the Bride of Abydos, n. 42. The order 
of the words, according to Hermann, is & S' ddvp6<rrofAos d;(w ind mxpSt 
eiftuYSs <J;^«rrai Tj;X«^av^s, i. e. n/Xdo-*, Ik^T fatvojiivrf. 
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Ne. None of these things is to me surprising, for they are 
heaven-sent, if at least 1 have aught of judgment. And those 
sufferings have descended oh him from Chryse * of the savage 
heart; and all that he now labours under unsupported by 
anxious friends cannot but be by the providence of the gods, 
that he should not aim the deities' invincible weapons t 
against Troy ere the time should elapse, at which 'tis said by 
these she must be overcome, 

Ch. Be silent, my son. 

Ne. What's thisi 

Ch. a noise arose familiar to a man, as pained. 

Ne. Was it somewhere hereabouts, or there 1 The voice 
of some one strikes, aye, stiikes upon me distinctly, one crawl- 
ing on his path with much ado, nor does the deep entrance of 
a worn-out spirit from afar escape me, for over-loudly it re- 
sounds. 

Ch. Take, my son 

Ne. Tell me what. 

Ch. thought anew. The man is not out of his abode, 

but in the place, not trolling the musfc of the reed-pipe, as a 
rural shepherd, but either somewhere stumbling, for violent 
pain he shrieks his far-echoing cry, or descrying our vessel's 
inhospitable station ; for dreadful is his outcry. 

Philoctetes. 

O strangers, who can ye be that with mariner's oar have 
put into this land, neither good of harbourage nor inhabited ?| 
For what possible country or race should I be right in saying 

* There are twe accounts of the manner in which Philoctetes became 
thus diseased. The one "which Sophocles appears to have followed 
states, that he landed on an island near Lemnos, called Chrvse, where 
he had been directed to sacridce to Minerva m behalf of the Gf reeks, and 
was bitten by a serpent that guarded the spot. The other attributes his 
misfortune to the vengeance of heaven, for his having disclosed, by 
stamping with his foot, the place where Hercules' remains had been in- 
terred, which was soon followed by the fall of one of his patron's arrows 
on the guilty member. 

They who have made mention of Minerva Chry sain this matter, haire 
not expliined why a goddess who was desirous of the taking of Tr6y, 
should throw an obstacle in the way of that catastrophe by the mis- 
chance of Philoctetes. — Herm. 

t Hercules received his bow and arrows from Apollo. 

X It must not be supposed, from these and similar expressions through 
out the play, that Lemnoe was entirely uninhabited, since the descend- 
ants of the Ars:onauts dwelt there ; and Homer (Od. VIII. 283J calls 
the island I^ktI^svov nroXiid^ov ; but only those parts of it which Fhiloc- 
tetes inhabited, whose range must necessarily, from his lameness, have 
been very confined. 
23* 
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you were ? For the array of your dress is that of Greece, my 
Dcst-beloved : but I would hear your voice : and do not recoil- 
ing with horror be astounded at me thus brutalized, but in 
pity to an unhappy man, lonely, thus forlorn^ friendless, and 
m pain, speak to me, if indeed ye come as friends. But an- 
swer in your turn,* for it is not just that in this at least either 
you should be disappointed in me, or I in you. 

Ne. But, stranger, know this first, that we are Greeks, for 
this thou wouldst learn. 

Ph. O accents most dear ! Ah ! to think that I should hear 
the voice of such a man after so long a time ! What need, my 
son, put thee in, what brought thee hither? What impulse? 
which of the winds, most friendly ? Tell me all this, that I 
may know who thou art 1 

Ne. I am my birth from the wave-girt Scyros :t and I am 
sailing homewards : and I am called the son of Achilles, 
Neoptolemus. Now thou knowest the whole. 

Ph. O son of a sire most dear, of a land beloved, thou 
nursling of the aged Lycomedes, with what armament hast 
thou touched at this land ? whence voyaging 1 

Ne. From llion then now at least, mark me, I steer my 
course. 

Ph. How sayest thou 1 For surely thou wert not our fel- 
low sailor in the beginning of our voyage to Troy. 

Ne. How, didst thou also take part in that labour? 

Ph. My son, knowest thou not me, on whom thou lookest ? 

Ne. Why how should I know thee, whom 1 have never 
seen before? 

,Ph. What ? hast thou never heard my name even, nor any 
rumour of my miseries, whereby I was ruined ? 

Ne. Be assured I know nothmg of the things of which thou 
questioned me. 

Ph. O fully wretched that I am, and hateful to the gods, 
of whom thus situated not even a report has pervaded my 
home, nor anywhere else in the land of Greece; but they that 
cast me impiously away, laugh and keep silence, while my 
disease is ever virulent and increases more and more. My 
child, thou son of Achilles thy father, I am he whom thou 

* The silence of Neoptolemus in this place is caused by his pity, and 
the necessity of recovering himself, in order to play his part in the stra- 
tagem of Ulysses. — ^Herm. 

t Scyros is an island of the -^srean, about thirty miles north of Eubcea, 
and belonged originally to the Pelasp:ians and Carians : it was thither 
that Thetis sent Achilles, to prevent his joining the armament to Troy, 
and there that hero became the father of Neoptolemus by Deidamia, 
daughter of Lycomedes, the kinp: of the islana. Neoptolemus conse- 
quently was^aucated to consider Scyros as his home, although Pthiotis 
nas his father's inheritance. 
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perhaps hearest of as lord of the arms of Hercules, Philoc- 
tetes the son of Poias ; whom the two great generals and the 
Cephalenians^ king have thus basely cast out destitute,* 
wasting away by a cruel disease, having been stricken by the 
savage impressure of the deadly serpent, wherewith they, my 
son, hftving put me on shore here abandoned, went off, at the 
time when from Ocean Chryse they touched here with their 
naval expedition. Then eagerly, when they saw me after 
much tossing on the main sleeping upon the shore within an 
o'erarched rock, they left me and departed, having deposited a 
few rags, as for a wretch like me, and also some scanty pit- 
tance of food,t such as O that they might have ! Think, then, 
my son, with what an awakement I rose from sleep at that 
time, when they were gone, what tears I wept, what dreadful 
shrieks 1 uttered, beholding all the ships gone, commanding 
which 1 was sailing, and not a human being on the spot, nor 
one to assist me, nor to unite in easing my disease while I 
suffered with it. But looking on all, I found nought present 
but aflBiction, but of this, my son, large storeV^^'So in time my 
days passed on, and I was compelled alone to labour every 
thing for myself under this humble roof. My needful food 
this bow procured, striking down the fluttering doves ; and 
then to whatsoever my nerve- strung arrow would pierce, I 
hapless was wont myself to crawl. J dragging after me my 
foot towards it. And if 1 wanted to procure me aught to 
drink, and when the frost o'erspread [the ground] as in win- 
ter, anywhere to break up some wood, this would I wretched 
creeping forth contrive. Then would there be at hand no fire, 
but rubbing flint on flint, hardly did 1 elicit the hidden light^ 
which ever preserves me. For this covered cave inhabited 
with fire supplies me all but freedom from disease. Come, 
my son, now shalt thou learn the state of the island. To this 
no mariner willingly draws near, for there is no harbour, nor 
whither voyaging he may traffick for gain, or be hospitably 

* Ulysses followed through the wat'ry road, 
A chief in wisdom equal to a god. 
With those whom Cephalenia's isle inclosed, 
Or till their fields along the coast opposed. 

Pope's n. B. II. 768. 

t This was also the case when any one among the ancients was con- 
demned to be buried alive, lest pollution should come upon the land, as 
we find in \ntigone.' The Romans preserved the custom in their treat- 
ment of the vestals convicted of unchastity. Hermann translates it, 
" such as they might happen to have." 

I << Ki\v6finv, ao ilX^oi vel ilX'Ofn, volvOf verio : hinc c^Xiw/iat, verio me, 
i. e, proficiscor. Imprimis vero de difiiculter et tr^^re incedentibus dici- 
tur, quare Hesychius interpretatur per TSTpajtoi(C,stVy cf. v. 702, quern 
locum Hesychius foraitan respexit^— Barby. 
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received. Nor hither aie the voyages of the prudent among 
men. Now haply some one hath against his will touched 
here, for many such cases might occur in the protracted time 
of man [i. e. of man's life.] These when they come, my 
SOD, compassionate me indeed in words, and sometimes in pity 
they have bestowed on me in addition some portion of food, 
or some raiment : but that one thing, when I shall mention 
it, wills none, to take me safe home. No, wretched 1 am 
perishing now this the tenth year, in hunger and m misery 
feeding my ravenous malady. Thus have the Atridae and the 
great Ulysses, my son, treated me, to whom may the gods 
of heaven one day give themselves to suffer a requital of my 
Wrongs.* 

Ch. Methinks I too, son of Poias, compassionate thee 
equally with the strangers that have arrived hither. 

Ne. Nay I too myself, a witness to thee in these thy words, 
know they are true, having met with the Atridae and the 
mighty Ulysses to be bad men. 

Ph. What, hast thou also any charge against the all-ac- 
cursed Atridse, so as being wronged to feel rage at them ? 

Ne. Be it mine with my hand to glut that rage one day, 
that both Mycenae and Sparta may Imow that Scyros too is 
the mother of puissant men. 

Ph. Well done, my son ; and for what hast thou come lay- 
ing to their charge [the cause of) this thy fierce anger 1 

Ne. Son of Poias, I will declare, yet hardly can I speak, 
the wrongs wherewith I was insulted by them on my arrival. 
For when Fate prevailed that Achilles should die 

Ph. Ah me ! tell mc no further ere I shall have learnt this 
first, if the son of Peleus be dead. 

Ne. He is, conquered by no man, but stricken down by the 
arrows of a god, as they report, Apollo.f 

Ph. Nay then, noble was both the slayer and the slain.| 
But I am at a loss, my son, whether I shall first inquire into 
thy sufferings, or mourn his. 

* Sophocles does not mention whether or no Philoctetes became re- 
conciled to the Atridae and Ulysses; but this his curse was amply ful- 
filled on Agamemnon, who was murdered by his wife ; on Menelaus, 
who was earned by a storm to Egypt, and was eight years in returning 
to Spiriji ; and on Ulysses, whose wanderings and distresses are weU 
known. 

t Tiiis is from Homer, who makes the dying Hector utter the follow- 
ing prophecy : 

Yet think a day will come, when fates decree ' 
And angry gods shall wreak this wrong on thee: 
Phoebus and Paris shall avenge my fete, 
And stretch thee here, before this ^csean gate. 
I See note on Ajax, v. 970. 
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Ne. I indeed think thine own grievances suffice thee at 
least, unhappy man, so that thou shouldst not bewail thy 
neighbours'. 

Ph. Thou hast said rightly. Wherefore tell me again and 
afresh thy matter wherein the^r have insulted thee. 

Ne. There came after me in a many- coloured vessel the 
noble Ulysses and my father's governor,* asserting, whether 
true now, or false, that it could not be lawful, since my father 
had fallen, that any other but I should take Troy. This^ O 
stranger, they stated thus, I delayed me no long time, so as 
not to sail speedily, most particularly indeed out of affection 
for the deceased,! that I might see him unburied, for I had 
never beheld him. The next however fair renown presented 
herself, if by my going I might take the castle of Troy. And 
now it was the second day of my voyage, and I with favour- 
ing oar was gaining the nateful Sigseum, when instantly on 
my landing, the whole army in a circle began to embrace me, 
swearing that they beheld alive again Achilles then nomore.t 
There then was he lying. But I, the miserable, not long after 
that I had wept over him, having come to my friends the 
Atridae, as was reasonable, demanded of them the arms of my 
father, and all else that was his. But they spake, ah me ! 
most shamelsss words : " Son of Achilles, all else that was 
thy father's it is allowed thee to take ,• but of those arms 
another warrior now is master, the son of Laertes." And I 
in tears forthwith rise up to go in deep resentment, and indig- 
nant answer, " Villain ! and have ye dared to give my armour 
to any in my stead, ere you learnt fmy pleasure] of me "? 
But Ulysses said, for he happened to be close by : " Yes, boy, 
in justice have they given me these, for I was present to save 
them and their master."§ And I inturiated instantly began to 

* Phoenix, son of Amyntor king of Arg^os, having by his mother's per- 
suasion entered into an intrigue with a favourite mistress of his father, 
was detected, and, as some say, blinded by that monarch. He then 
quitted his country for the court of Peleus, who persuaded Chiron to re- 
store him to sight, and conferred on him the soverei^ty of the Dolopians. 
In gratitude for these favours he undertook the tuition of Achilles, and 
accompanied that hero to the Trojan war, at the close of which he re- 
turned with Pyrrhus, and died in Thrace. V. II. IX. 488. 

t Hermann here recommends us to avoid a strict inquiry into dates, 
since, if Achilles left the court of Lycomedes to Troy, Neoptolemus 
could be only ten years old. 

X Livy has a similar passage, 6. XXI. c.4: — << Missus Annibal in 
Hispaniam primo statim adventu omnem exercitum in se convertit. 
Amilcarem viventum sibi veteres milites credere, eundem vigorem in 
Tultu, vimque in oculis, habitum oris, lineamentaque tueri.'' 

§ In unison with this, Ovid makes Ulysses thus express himself; 
Me mis^rum ! quanto coj^or meminlsse dolore 
Temporif illius, quo Graium murus Achilles 
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assail them with every word of reproach, framing no ban im- 
perfect, if he were to bereave me of mine arms. But he thus 
situated, even though he is not choleric, wounded at what he 
' heard from me, thus replied : *' Thou wert not where we 
were, but absent where thou oughtest not to have been. 
Aud these arms, since thou speakest also thus bold in tongue, 
think not thou shah ever sail hence to Scyros possessing." 
Having heaid and been reviled with such taunts as these, I 
am sailing homeward, spoiled of my own, by that vilest of a 
vile race, Ulysses. And I blame not him so much as those 
in power. For a city is all its leaders', and so is a whole 
.combined host ; but they among mankind that are dishonour- 
able, become iniquitous by the precepts of their teachers. My 
tale has all been told : and may he that abhors the Atridse be 
as much beloved by heaven as he is by me. 

Ch. O mountain Rhea, nurse of all, mother of Jove himself, 
who hauntest the ample Pactolus rich in gold, even there, 
venerable parent, I prayed to thee, when on Neoptolemus the 
consummate insolence of Atreus' sons was venting itself, 
when they gave from him his father's arms, thou blessed god- 
dess * on bull-rending lions seated, as a mark of supreme 
respect to the son of Laertes. 

Ph. Ye have sailed hither, (as also ye chime in with me,) 
strangers, possessed, it seems, of a watchword plain enough 
to me, so as to recognize these for the doings of the Atridae 
and Ulysses. For I am quite sure that he would attempt 
with his tongue every evil word and villany, by which he 
purposes in the end to work nothing honest. But this to me 
at least is not at all a wonder, but it were so, if Ajax the greater 
were there to witness all this, and endured it. 

Ne. He was no longer alive, my friend ; for never while he 
lived at least had I thus been plundered. 

Ph. How sayest thou? And is he too dead and gone? 

Ne. Be aware that he is no longer in life. 

Ph. Ah me unhappy ! But not the son of Tydeus,t tolot the 

Procubuit ! nee me lachrymro luctusve timorve 
Tard&runt, quin corpus humo sublime referrem ; 
His humeris, his, inquam, humeris e^ corpus Achillis 
Et simul arma tuli.— Metam. L. XIU. v. 280. 

* The Chorus appealed to Rhea on that occasion as chief deity of his 
country in which they then were, for that goddess was g-enerally by the 
ancients considered the same with Cybele, and worshipped chiefly in 
Lydia (of which P ictolus is the principal stream) and Phrygia. She is 
usually represented as riding on a car drawn by tne lions into which she 
had changed Hippomenes and Atalanta; but Barby suggests that the 
present substitution of bulls may designate the change from savage to 
civilized life. 

t We do not find hitherto any mention of Diomed as having incurred the 
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bargain of Sisyphus to Laertes, they surely cannot be dead ? 
For they should not live. 

Ne. .No indeed. Be sure of that at least. No, they are 
flourishing finely at present in the Greek ho^t. 

Ph. But what of him who is aged and yet stout, the friend 
of Philoctetes, Nestor the Pylian, is he yet alive? For he 
sure had checked their crimes by wise counsel. 

Ne. He indeed is now faring badly, since Antilochus, the 
only child he had,* is dead and lost to him. 
//Ph. Ah me! tidings equally dire hast thou brought me of 
those two, of whose death I had least been willing to hear. 
Alas ! alas ! to what then must one look, when they are dead, 
and Ulysses yet remains even there, where in their room he 
ought to be spoken of as dead. 

Ne. An artful combatant is he ; but 'tis mt^ the artful de- 
signs, O Philoctetes, that are often thwarted.f 

Ph. Come, by the gods I ask, tell me where in that season 
was thy friend Patroclus, who was thy father's best-beloved 1 

Ne. He too had fallen. But in few words I will instruct 
thee in this. War purposely carries off no wicked man, but 
ever the virtuoUs. 

Ph. To thine I add my testimony ; and by this very same 
rule I will now question thee of a worthless being, yet shrewd 
of tongue and cunning, what is his condition now? 

Ne. O what man dost thou ask this, save Ulysses? 

Ph. I spake not of him; but there was one Thersites,J who 
never would choose but once to speak what none could bear 
to hear : knowest thou if he chance to live ? 



wrath of Philoctetes^but his known intimacy with Ulysses, and infamous 
conduct to Dolon, afford strong suspicions of his having joined in the 
wrong done to the son of Poias. 

♦ Nestor had seven sons, two of whom accompanied him to the Tro- 
jan war. The epithet prfvoj, here applied to Antilochus, is usually sup- 
posed to mean the survivor of these two. Antilochus was slain by 
Memnon the ^Ethiopian. 

t Neoptolemus says that Ulj^sses does indeed craftily avoid the dan- 
gers of war, but that this additional evil is joined to craft, that his dis- 
honest purposes too often succeed, as in the affair of Achilles^ arms. 
— ^Herminn. Unless Neoptolemus were supposed to play TubaPs part 
towards Shylock, this is much more consistent thain the common 
reading. 

J Thersites only clamour'd in the throng, 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue : 
Awed by no shame, by no respect controU'd, 
In scandal busy, in reproaches bold. 
With witty malice studious to defame; 
Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 

Pope's IL 11. 255. 
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Ne. I saw him not, but heard he was yet in being.* 

Ph. He was likely : since never yet did aught of evil 

Eerish, but of that the gods take especial care : and some- 
ow the treacherous and the wily they delight in respiting 
from HadeSjt but the just and the upright they are ever dis- 
missing. Where must we place this to account, wherein ap- 
prove, when, lauding the acts of the gods, I have found the 
gods unjust] 

Ne. I, O son of an uEtaean t father, now henceforth from 
afar looking on both Ilium and the Atridse will beware of 
them. Where the worse is of greater power than the better, 
and all that is good is on the wane, and the coward prevails, 
these men never will I hold dear. No, the rocky Scyros § 
hereafter shall content me, to pleasure myself at home. And 
now will I go to my vessel, and do thou, son of Poias, fare- 
well, most well, and may the gods emancipate thee from thy 
disease, as thyself wishest. But let us begone, that when- 
soever heaven shall grant us to sail, even then we may weigh 
anchor. 

Ph. Are ye now bound to sail, my son ? 
Ne. Yes, for occasion invites us to watch a time for sailing 
rather near the ship than out of her sight. 

Ph. Now by thy lather and thy mother, my son, and by aught 
that is dear to thee, if aught there be, at home, I a suppliant 
implore thee, leave me not forlorn and lonely in these afflic- 
tions, such as thou seest, and as many as thou hast heard I 
live in: but account me an overplus of toil.|| The annoy- 
ance, I well know, of this freightage will be great, yet still 
gut up with it. To the generous, mark me, both baseness is 
ateful, and virtue glorious. But to thee, having left this 

♦ All other authors say that he fell by the hand of Achilles. The 
Scholiast attributes his death to his having struck out Penthesilea*s eye 
after that princess had fallen by the^hand of Achillea. "PrudentJ^^ 
phocles ea dicentem fecit Nooptolomnm, qune et a patre ejus ig^nobile 
facinus declinarent, et egregie declararent obscuritatem Thersitae." — 
Herm. 

t Not unreasonably then in Philoctetes' opinion might Nestor, as in 
Shakspeare he does, say of Hector, 

" Lo ! Jupiter is yonder, dealing life.*' 
Since to this very Thersites, after he has given an account of himself 
perfectly accordant with what is said of him here, the Trojan warrior 
replies, " I do believe thee ; live." There is however an allusion to 
Sisyphus. 

t -^ta, whereon Hercules burnt himself, is a mountainous range on the 
confines of Thessaly and Macedonia, extending from Pindus to Ther- 
mopylse-and the Malian territory, over which Poias reigned. 

§ 'Apx^ ^Kvpia became a Greek proverb, furnishing much the same 
idea as a German duchy or principality does to us. 

1) See Brunck's note, 
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undone, the reproach is not creditahle, and haying performed 
it, my son, the noblest meed of fair renown, should I live to 
reach the JBtsean land. Come. The trouble, look you, is 
not that of one whole day. Resolve on it : take and cast me 
in where thou wilt, into the hold, the prow, the stern, wliere- 
ever I am least likely to offend thy mates. Assent, by Jove 
Icesian himself, my son, be persuaded. I fall at thy knees 
before thee, though I wretched am infirm and lame. Nay, 
leave me not thus deserted, far from any trace of man ; but 
either take and carry me safe to thy home, or to the abodes of 
Chalcodon in Eubcea :* and thence my voyage will not be a 
long one to iEta, and tbe rocky ridge of Tiachis, and the fair- 
flowing Spercheiu3, that thou mayest piesent me to my dear 
father, of whom it is long that I have feared lest he be gone 
from me ; since often did 1 send for him by those who came 
hither, conveying to him suppliant entreaties that he would 
himself embarking rescue me and carry me hence to my 
home. But either he is dead, or, 1 suppose, my emissaries, 
as is likely, making my cas2 of light account, hurried their 
voyage homewards. Now however, since 1 am come to thee 
as at once my convoy and my messenger, do thou save me, do 
thou pity me, beholding how every thing is doomed to man in 
trouble and in hazard, to receive blessings, or the contrary.! 
But it becomes one while exempt from woes to look to the 
dangers, and when any one shall live prosperously, at that 
time most narrowly to watch his life, lest* he be unwarily 
brought to destruction. 

Ch. Pity him, O king 4 he hath recounted the struggles of 
many a trouble hard to bear, so many as may no friend of 
mine ever happen on. But if, O king, thou hatest the bitter 
Atridse, 1 for my part, transposing their evil to advantage for 
this man, would convey him thiiher whither he has mention- 
ed, to his home, on board my well-equipt, swift bark, avoiding 
the vengeful wrath from heaven. 

* Ti ara'ifLi a-e properly the anchorage for ships. Chalcodon was an 
ancient kinff of Eubcea, father of Elephehor. V. II. IV. v. 464. 
t Thus Horace, L. II. Od. 10. 

Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 
Alter im sortem bene prsepsuratum 
Pectus. 

t The commentators question here, whether the Chorus are acquainted 
with the plans of Ulysses and dissimulation of Pyrrhus or not. fiarby 
considers them ignorant of it all, and that the pity thev wish to prove by 
deeds is unfeigned ; which, though it accords well with Horace's rul^ for 
tbe management of the tragic Chorus, is not so reconcileable with the in- 
ttructions previously given on the stage to Neoptolemus by Ulysses^ 
unless we suppose the ancients to have had recourse to that disgrace of 
most modern pi tys, the *' aside.** 
24 
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Ne. Beware thou, lest now thoo be here a sort of easy per- 
son, but when thou hast been sated with the company of his 
disease, then thou show thyself no longer the same as in these 
words. 

Cb. By no means. This reproach it cannot be that thou 
wilt ever have in justice to rebuke me withal. 

Ne. Nay, but it were base, that 1 should show myself less 
ready than tbou art in taking seasonable trouble for the 
stranger. But if it seems fit, let us sail, let him hasten with 
speed ; for the ship shall carry him, and he shall not be re- 
fused. Only may'the gods take us safe from this land at least, 
and to whatsoever place we wish to sail from hence. 

Ph. O day most beloved, O man most pleasing, and ye, 
dear sailors, how might 1 become manifest to you by deeds, 
how much attached to yOu ye have made me ! Let us be 
gone, my son, having bidden farewell with a kiss to my 
houseless abode within, that ye may learn of me on what I 
continued to live, and how stout of heart I was by nature, for 
I think that none else save me, having taken but a mere sight 
of them with his eyes, bad endured all this ; but I of necessity 
was forctaught to be resigned to miseries.* 

Ch. Hold, let us learn the matter; for two men, the one a 
mariner in thv vessel, the other a foreigner, are comine, of 
whom having learnt [their purpose] go ye afterwards within. 

Merchant. 

Son of Achilles, this, the comrade of thy voyage, who was 
with two others, the guardian of thy ship I desired to tell me 
where thou mightest chance to be, since I have fallen upon 
thee, not indeed supposing I should, but in a maimer by chance 
having put in to this land. For being bound, as master of a 
vessel, with no large equipment, from Troy homewards to 
Peparethus t rich in the clustering grape, when I heard from 
the sailors that they were all the crews of thy vessels, it 
seemed fit to me not silently to perform my voyage, until I 
had made a disclosure to thee, having met with a fair re- 
quital.}: Perhaps thou knowest nought of what concerns thy- 

♦ 'AyairSv is uscd in the «anfie sense. 

t Peparethus is a small island in the ^fean sea, off the coast of 
Macedonia, once celebrated for its vines and olives. 

I Commentators are much divided on this passage. Brunck condemns 
the sch<^'liast for referring rpoorr^^^ovn to fio2, and alters it to vpoervx^iv n. 
Heath would read, vpotrrOx''^ ^') ^^*' '^''*^^ • . • • that is qumdam qua mild 
uota esse corUigerunt, quorum tu forstm nihU nostu Musffrave corrects it, 

zpoaH^ovrt^ Tbiv iw; visum est mifii, qvtan semd inetdiMem, non 

9)lintio prius abire, quam tibi dicerem, ds quibut tu nihil fortaase nosH, 
There does not, however, seem to be any good reason why tr^ovrixo^^ 
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self, what are the new resolves of the Qreeks touching the 
concerns,* nor merely resolves, but deeds now acting, and no 
longer loitered in. 

Ne. Nav, the gratitude of thy friendly care, O stranger^ 
unless I nave been born a villain, shall affectionately con- 
tinue ; but expound all that thou hast mentioned, that I may 
learn what new plot of the Qreeks against me, thou bearest. 

Mer. Both the aged Phoenix and Theseus' sonsf are gone 
in pursuit of thee with a naval squadron. 

Ne. With intent to carry me back by force or by per- 
suasion ? 

Mer. I know not, but having heard am here to tell thee. 

Ne. What, do then Phoenix and the partners of his voyage 
do this thus hastily to pleasure the Atrida; ? 

Mer. Be sure that all this is now doing, and no longer to 
come. 

Ne. How then was not Ulysses voluntarily ready to sail for 
this purpose ? was it any fear that withheld him. 

Mer. He and Tydeus' son were setting out after another 
warrior, when I weighed anchor. 

Nb. Who might this be, for whom Ulysses himself was 
sailing ? 

Mer. There was indeed a man But first tell me of this 

man here, who he is; and what thou sayest, speak not 
aloud. 

Ne. This before you is the illustrious Philoctetes, stranger. 

Mer. Now ask me no more, but with all speed sail hence, 
and away with thyself from this land. 

Ph. What says he, my son ? What can be the reason that 
thus darkly the mariner buys and sells me in his words to 
thee? 

Ne. As yet I know not what he says, but it needs he 
speak openly what he will speak, to thee, and me, and these 
here by. 

Mer. O offspring of Achilles, impeach me not to the army, 
as disclosing what I ought not. 1, doing them many a ser- 
vice, receive of them a fair requital, such as a poor man may. 

should not be referred to pi, though not in the sense in which the Scho- 
liast understands it. 

** duipl voivtKa is defended by Hermann, as a similar phrase to rlvoi 6H 
^apiv IvtKa in Plato, or And (ioifi IvcKevydfupi ao^ being construed as a noun, 
which the peculiar construction of d/i^l certainly countenances. 

t These were Acamas and Demophoon, worthy of their father, since 
the last is celebrated for his desertion of Phyllis, and the former going 
with Diomed to demand Helen of the Troj ins, seduced Laodice, tho 
daughter of Priam. This prince is s lid to have founded the city of Aca-* 
mantium in Phrygia, and on his return to Athens gave hia name to one 
of its tribes. 
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Ne. I am a foe to the Atridse,'*^ and this is my dearest friend, 
for that he detests the Atridse: it is then thy duty at least as 
coming well affected towards me, to conceal not a word of all 
thou hast heard before us. 

Mer. Look to what thou doest, my son. 

Ne. And long since 1 do consider. 

Mer. 1 will lay the blame of4his on thee. 

Ne. Do so, but speak. 

Mer. I do. These two, even as thou hearest, Tydeus, son 
and the puissant Ulysses,t are sailing against this man, under 
a solemn oath that positively they will either by words per- 
suade and bring him back, or by the power of iorce. And 
this all the Greeks heard Ulysses openly declaring : for he 
had more confidence than the other, that he should effect all 
this. 

Ne. But on what account are the Atridse after so long a 
time so \reiy anxious for this man, whom they have driven 
and condemned to exile now foi a lung season? What is the 
want that has invaded them, or what force and indignation 
from heaven, that avenges wicked deeds'? 

Mer. I will inform thee of all this throughout, for haply 
thou hast not heard it. There was a high-born seer, the son 
of Priam, and he was called by name Helenus,| whom he, 
the crafty Ulysses, that hears of himself every base and in- 
sulting term, having gone out alone by night, took prisoner, 
and bringing him bound into the midst of the Greeks dis- 
played him, a noble booty : who thereupon foretold to them 
Dotn every other point, and that it could not be that they 
should ever take the citadel of Troy, unless ihey brought, 
having persuaded him by their words, this warrior here from 
this island whereon he is at present dwelling. And when the 
offspring of Laertes heard the prophet uttering these words, 
he instantly undertook to bring and present to the Greeks this 
man ; he must suppose, having taken him in preference with 
his consent; but if he would not, against it; and not succeed- 
ing in this, he bid any one that would to cut off his head. My 

* See Brunck*s note on the metre here, and also CEd, Tyr. 332. (Ed. 
Col. 939. Ant 458. 

t To make his tale more plausible, the pretended mercahnt joins 
Diomed with Ulysses in this enterprise, as they were both eminent in in- 
famy, both protected by Minerva, and usually partners to execute any 
scheme of treachery, such as the murder of Dolon or of Rhesus, or the 
theft of the Palladium. 

I Other authors differ in their chronology at this period, for they state 
that Helenus, on the marriage of Deiphobus with Helen, retired in dis- 
gust to mount Ida, whence Ulysses carried him to the Greek camp. Bui 
Paris, as is foretold in this play to Philoctetes, was slain by the arrcws 
Hercules. 
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soa, thou hast heard all ; but to be quick I exhort both thee 
thyself, aud if thou hast a care for any other. 

Ph. Ah me unhappy ! Has he then, that utter pest, sworn 
that he will persuade and convey me to the Greeks? For as 
well shall I be persuaded when dead to rise even from Hades 
to liglit, as did his father.* 

Mer. Of this I know nothing ; but I will go to my Tessel, 
and may heaven aid you both as best it may. 

Ph. And is not this shameful, my son, that Laertes' son 
should ever hope by soothing words to carry me on board ship 
and show me in the midst of the Greeks ? No ; sooner would 
I listen to the viper, my deadliest bane, that made me thus 
lame of foot.f But by him can every thing be said and every 
thing attempted : and now I know that he will come. But O 
my son, let us go, that a wide sea may part us from Ulysses' 
vessel. Let us begone : timely exertion, look you, when the 
labour is at an end hath brought sleep and repose. 

Ne. Well then, when the wind in our bow shall subside,} 
then will we sail, for now it sets against us. 

Ph. The season to sail is ever fair, when thou art flying 
from calamity. 

Ne. Nay, but these winds are adverse to them. 

Ph. There is no wind contrary to pirates, when it is possi- 
ble to theive and rob by force. 

Ne. Nay if thou think fit, let us begone, when thou hast 
taken from within whatsoever thou most feelest need of or 
desire for. 

Ph. Yes, there is whereof I have need,§ though from no 
ample store. 

Ne. What is it, which at least is not on board my ship 7 

Ph. I have by me a certain plant, wherewith chiefly I am 
continually assuaging my sore, so as thoroughly to miti- 
gate it. 

Ne. But bring it out. And what else art thou desirous to 
take? 

* This alludes to a well-known trick of Sysiphus, who hems on his 
death-bed, charged his wife Merope to leave him unburied. She com- 
plied, and on Sisyphus' arrival in Hades he complained to Pluto of her 
impiety, which he requested leave to punish. This was granted, and be 
returned to earth under the promise of revisiting hell as soon as he should 
have avenged himself. No sooner had he regained life, however, than 
he violated his oath ; for which he was afterwards punished. 

t <**Airovv: Tto'is in casu quarto nunquam quidem habet iroSv, at in 
compositis habet, ut voXvnoiv et iroXCnoSa." — Barby. 

I This is sometimes read dyy, quasi iayi, from d/yv/ic frango. ^e% 
Brunck*8 note. 

§ ^ A<r— -<ffo. Tmesis est pro dtoith SuiU, qxdbu$ egtam, nee muttis 
tomen." — ^Barby. 
24* 
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Ph. If any one of these my arrows hath fallen beside me 
unheeded, that I may not leave it for any one to take. 

Ne. What, are these the celebrated bow and arrows, that 
thou art now holding? 

Ph. They are, for there are at least none else that I carry 
in my hands. 

Ne. Is it possible for me to take a close view of them also? 
and to hold them, and salute them with a kiss * as divine ? 

Ph. To thee at least, my son, both this and aught else of 
mine, that may advantage thee, shall be done. 

Ne. Indeed I long to do it, and thus I feel my longing ; if 
it be allowable for me, I should wish it, but if not, let it 
alone. 

Ph. My son, thou both speakest piously, and it is allowable 
for thee at least, who alone hast given me to behold this light 
of the sun, to look on the land of uSSta, on my aged father, on 
my friends, who hast raised me far beyond mine enemies 
when sunk below them. Courage ; it is given thee both to touch 
these arrows, and to return them to the giver ; and that thoa 
shouldst hereafter make it thy boast that thou alone of man- 
kind in guerdon of thy virtue hast handled them, seeing that 
it was by a kind action I myself acquired them,t displeases 
me not, now that 1 have seen and gained thee for my friend: 
for whoever knows how to return a kindness he has received 
must be a friend above all price. 

Ne. Thou shouldst go within. 

Ph. Aye, and I will bring thee in too, for my disease longs 
to possess thee as my supporting aid. 

Ch. I have heard fully m story, yet truly I never witness- 
ed, how that the all-powerful son of Saturn caught Ixion,t 
once the invader of the couch of Jove, and thereupon chained 

* UpovHaai hns not always the same signification : vid. v. 776, Tvhere 
it means to mitigate by worship the anger of the gods, and to which 
there is a parallel expression in the last verse of the second Psalm. A 
kiss has in all as^es, however, been considered as a mark of respect. 
Hence Cicero : Ibi est ex are simulachrum ipsius HerctdUf quo non facile 
quidquam dixerim me vidisse pulchrius — usque eo, judices, tit rictum ejus ac 
mentum paido sit atlritius, quod in precibus et greUuUdionibus non solem id- 
venerari, verum etiam osculari msdent, Cic. in Ver. L. IV. 43. Such is 
the account s^iven by travellers of the Kaaba or sacred stone at Mecca 
also. Vid. Virg. ^n. II. 490. TibuH. El. I. 44. Ovid. Trist. L. I. 44. 

t Philoctetes had received the arrows in reward for his services to 
Hercules, and particularly the kindling of his funeral pile on iEta. 
Hermann supposes a line to be omitted in the Grreek text here, and 
reads tiiav kuX XajSoif, construing ct with ^x^o/iai. Ifa colon be placed 
after Siifva, the passage seems capable of the version given above without 
an hiatus. 

X Ixion's story is too well known to need repetition. Hermann reads 
l/)aX(y, construing Spojidia with ^l^tova. 
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him to a whirling wheel ;* but of no other do I know by hear- 
say, nor have I seen among mankind, doomed to a lot more 
hateful than this man's, who having injured no one by force 
or fraudjt but among the just a just man, hath been ruined 
thus undeservedly. This wonder possesses me, how ever, 
how ever, he lonely listening to the breakers dashing aroundy 
how in truth he could have supported an existence so tho- ^o 
roughly pitiable : where he alone J was bordering on himself, ■■ » 
unable to walk, nor was there any inhabitant of the place to 
whom he might wail forth his echoed groan, unwelcome 

neighbbur,§ his painfully gnawing, blood-stained ; 

that such might with gentle herbs assuage his most fevered 
blood bubbling from the wounds of his || empoisoned foot^ 
should he light on any T[ so as to gather it from the fostering 
earth. For then when his soul-gnawing torture might relax, 
would he crawl like a babe without his kind nurse, now to this -^- 
store now to some other, whence he could have easy relief, — JL. 
not gathering the sowed nutriment of holy earth, nor of other 
food wherewith we industrious men support ourselves: except 
if ever by the winged arrows of his bow striking from afar he 
might procure food for his hunger. Ah wretched soul ! that 
for ten long years he was not gladdened with the beverage of 
the flowing wine-cup, but gazing on the stagnant water** 

* The word ifiiro^, which is supported bv the authority of Eustathius, 
(vid. Brunck's note,) me^int nriginally the nllct used by women to tie up 
their hair, vid. Horn. II. X^Stll. v. 469. and afler that came from its round 
form to signify a wheel. Musgrave, however, suggests imya, 

I fj»5a$ sc »"«.— Herm. 

X This appears better suited to comedy than tragedy, and to company 
with the proacimtw sum egomet mtAt, or the often quoted verse, ** None 
but himself can be his parallel." Hermann says wpAroupof in Herodotus 
signifies neighbouring; but that Ionic form is, unless 1 am totally mis- 
taken, inadmissible in the tragedians. With them irpdcovpos^ like Irroupo;, 
is derived from oi;po;, venttts aectmdus. !v* a^rds ^v vpSaovpos then will 
mean, in quern locum ipse quasi seeundo veniovenerat, 

§ KaKoystrtav is not " a bad neighbour," but ** a neighbour to eviJ,*» as ■ 
Brun'^k has shown in his note from analogy. Hermann unites Kamvttrova 
to vr6v9v, and for the sake both of the metre and the sense, makes an 
hiatus between Avrlrintov and ^a^ffpSra. The omitted word he thinks ^ 
Kdnarov. In the line following: he leaves out oUi. 

II The Scholiast interprets luB/ifiov OnpoSfiKTov. Hermann translates it 
with Buttman effercUum, as Iv0<?poy rpixa, Ag. 571, alluding to the fool 
appearance of the foot clotted with gore. 

IT Herm. ct rn ift-nivoi, sc. aiik&i. The passage that follows is altered 
to suit Hermann's text 

** From these words of the Chorus Hermann infers, that the running 
stream mentioned in the bepnnin^ of the play was not represented on 
the scene, and Uiat Ulysses from that very circumstance there sabjoimi 
(frcp iarX vdv. 
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wherever be chanced to know it was, ever would he add it to 
his food. Now, however, he shall end his life in happiness, 
and rise to greatness from those miseries, having met with 
the sou of brave heroes, who in bark that walks the main, in 
fullness of many months, brings him to his paternal abode of 
the Melian nymphs, and beside the banks of Spercheius, 
where the brazen -shielded hero enters the assembly of all 
the gods,* all radiant in heavenly fire, above the mounds of 
i£ta. 

Ne. Crawl out, an thou wilt. What can be the matter, 
that from no assignable reason thou art silent, and thus struck 
dumb art kept so ? 

Ph. Oh ! alas ! alas ! 

Ne. What is it? 

Ph. No harm. But proceed, my son. 

Ne. Is it that thou feelest pain from thy existing ailment ? 

Ph. Not I indeed : no, 1 think I am just now lightened of 
it. O ye gods ! 

Ne. Why thus with groans dost thou invoke the gods 1 

Ph. That they may come as our deliverers, and placable. 
Oh! Oh!t 

Ne. What can be the matter with thee ? wilt thou not tell, 
but continue thus silent 1 Thou art clearly involved in some 
affliction. 

Ph. I am undone, my son, and shall not be able to conceal 
my misery from you.t Alas ! it pierces, pierces me through. 

* This alludes to the apotheosis of Hercules. Hermann considers the 
epithet merely to denote a warrior. Hesiod has described Hercules' 
snield. 

t There is a scene not unlike this in the Frogs of Aristophanes, where 
Bacchus and Xanthias contending which is the god, which the slave, 
and ^acus proving them by stripes, they invent some curious excuses 
for their cries. 

I " Philoctetes, feeling the symptoms of his distemper approaching, 
endeavours as much as possible to conceal his anguish, being apprehen* 
sive that his cries and groans might induce Neoptolemus, m spite of his 
promise, to leave him behind ; he makes slight of it, therefore, till quite 
overpowered by continued torture, he acknowledges himself at last un- 
able to stir. This circumstance, we may observe, is artfully thrown in 
bv the poet, to stop the effect of Ulysses* stratagem, which was just on 
the point of execution, and which, if it succeeded, must of course have 
put an end to the drama : this accident intervening gives a new turn to 
tne whole, serves to introduce the remorse and repentance of Neoptole- 
mus, gives Ulysses an opportunity of appearing, and brings about the 
catastrophe." Thus far Franklin, who does not appear to have remarked 
the sublime moral contained in tliis part of the play, which shows us 
how often our estimate of good or evil fortune is utterly false ; and is the 
more striking, since it at once baffles those verv plans which Ulysses had 
endeavoured to recommend by the Jesuitical doctrine of doing evil that 
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Unhappy ! wretched me ! I am undone, my son, I am gnawed,* 
my son. Oh ! alas ! alas ! alas ! by the gods, if thou hast 
ready by thee to thine hand any sword, my son, strike me on 
the top of my foot, mow it off as quickly as possible, spare not 
my life. Come, O my child ! 

Ne. But what is this fresh thing thus suddenly risen, for 
which thou utterest so much of wailing and of groans for 
thyself? 

Ph. Knowest thou son? 

Ne. What is it? 

Ph. Knowest thou, son ? 

Ne. What is this of thine ? 

Ph. I know not. 

Ne. How knowest thou not ? 

Ph. Woe, woe, woe If 

Ne. Grievous at least is the burden of thy distemper. 

Ph. Aye, grievous indeed, and unspeakable: but pity me, 

Ne. What then shall 1 dol 

Ph. Abandon me not out of fear, for it comes on me but at 
long and uncertain intervals, even as it rages its fill. Alas ! 

Ne. Miserable that thou art ! Alas, too plainly miserable 
indeed from all manner of woes. Dost thou then wish I 
should hold and touch thee at all ? 

Ph. Nay not this at least: but having taken these my 
weapons, even as just now thou askedst of me, until this 
pang of the disease that is now upon me shall subside, do 
thou save and guard them. For so sleep seizes me when in 
fact this evil shall come out: and before I cannot rest: but ye 
must let me slumber quietly. And if during this time they 

good might follow, and asserts the right of Providence to produce good 
from the evil it has permiited. 

* BpvKtiv and j3f»<5;(;«iv, originally the same word, seem by custom to 
have taken different senses, the first mandere, the second frendere. — 
Herm. 

t Unless all the commentators be mistaken, these expressions and the 
i>cXeXeXeXcu of iEschylus are positive nonsense, and such as our barbari€tn 
Shakspeare, with all his false taste and treasons against the unities, 
would have thought unworthy of kings and heroes, and fit to rank only 
with the " Do-de-do-de-do-de " of poor Tom. Indeed it is not impro- 
bable that the comedian's satire was directed against them, since in his 
Clouds, V, 390. he uses a word nearly the same for a most ludicrous pur- 
pose. Let the critic, however, be heard : " Aptissime ilia creba repe- 
titio lilerae ir palpitationem oris et maxillarum, quae hujusmddi dolorum 
propria est exprimit" — Hermann. " Though the spirit of the Greek 
drama,'* says Schlegel, " required a general repose, favourable to the 
presentation of grand masses, to the embodying of those isolated mo- 
ments sculpture loves to seize, yet the Greeks were so far from neglect- 
ing the imp issioned movements of the soul, that they have dedicated 
whole lines in their tragedies to the inarticulate expression of pain.** 
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shall come. I charge thee by the gods neither rolantarily nor 
involuntarily nor by any means whaterer to give up these 
arms to them, lest thou be the slayer at once of both thyself 
and me, that am thy suppliant. 

Ne. Be assured at least of my forethought : they shall not 
have been given to any but to thee and me, and with good 
omen reach them to me. 

Ph. There, take them, son, and with a kiss propitiate their 
envy, that they be not the source of many troubles to thee, 
nor as to me, and him that before me had tnem.* 

Ne. Ye gods, be this my fortune, and be mine a favourable 
and well-spent voyage, whithersoever heaven justly wills, and 
the fleet is bound. 

Ph. Nay then I fear lest thy prayer be ineffectual, my son ; 
for again from the bottom trickles this my purple bubbling 
blood, and I look for something fresh. Woe ! dlas ! alas 
again ! O foot, what evil wilt thou work me ! this steak 
upon me, draws near to me. Ah me! ah me! ye see the 
case : by no means fly from me. Oh ! oh ! stranger of Cepha- 
lenia, I would this torture might fasten on thy breast, through 
and through it. O heavens ! Agamemnon, Menelaus, how 
might ye in my stead for an equal length of time harbour thid 
my malady? Ah me! O death, death, why, when thus ever 
day after day invoked canst thou never at any time come? 
My son my noble son, having taken me up, burn me on this 
Lemnian f upward-curling &e, thou generous youth ! I too. 
mark me, once thought proper to perform this for the son ot 
Jove, in return for these arms which now thou preservest. 
What sayest thou, my son? what sayest thou? Why art 
thou silent? Where canst thou be, my child ? 

Ne. Long since indeed I mourn, signing over thy woes. 

Ph. Nay, my son, but take courage, since this pain sud- 



* There seems no reason to suppose that Philoctetes alludes to any- 
thing more here than the ill fortune generally of Hercules and himself. 
Hercules slew his children with his arrows certainly ; but Sophocles 
ascribes the disease of Philoctetes to the bite of a serpent. Hermann 
seems to be mistaken, however, with regard to the necessity for Philoc- 
tetes* having exchanged his arrows : the Indians use poisoned weapons 
to procure food for themselves. 

t The island ofLemnoswas said to be sacred to Vulcan, probably 
from volcanic fires, which would be an additional reason for the desolate 
state of that quarter of the island which Philoctetes inhabited. Her* 
mann restores dvaKaXovjtbvutf " this often-invoked fire." " Montem Mo» 
sychlum, qui Galeni revo jam diu exstinctus erat, circa Alexandri tenh 
pora fiammas ejicere desiisse, non improbabilius argumentis demonstrare 
studuit Buttmannus in Mus. Stud. Antlq. Germanico, vol. i. p. 2." — 
Hermann. See Homer's account of Vulcan's fall, II. 2., and of the Lovea 
of Mars and Venus, Od. 8. 
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i«nly assaUs me, and is soon gone, but, I conjure thee, leave 
me not alone. 

Ne. Cheer up; we will stay. 

Ph. And wilt thou stay ? 

Ne. Be well assured of it. 

Ph. I will not, however, think I have a right to bind thee 
by an oath, my son. 

Ne. [No need hast thou] for at least it is not allowable for 
me to go without thee. 

Ph. Give me in mine the surety of thy hand. 

Ne. 1 give it thee that I will stay. 

Ph. Thither now, thither with me 

Ne. Whither sayest thou 1 

Ph. Upwards 

Ne. What ravest thou again, why gazest thou on the vault 
of air above ?* 

Ph. Let me go, let me go ! 

Ne. Whither shall I let thee go? 

Ph. Let me go at last. 

Ne. I cannot let thee go. 

Ph. Thou wilt ruin me, if thou touch me.f 

Ne. Now then do I leave thee to thyself, if thou art indeed 
any more thyself. 

Fh. O earth, take me to thee, dying as I am, for this evil 
suffers me no longer to stand upright. 

Ne. Sleep will, it seems, in no long time possess the man. 
For this his head is sunk down, see, sweat is trickling over 
all his body, and one black vein burst with blood,^ hath forced 
itself open by the extremity of his foot. But, leave we him, 
my friends, quiet, that he^nay fall asleep. 

Ch. O sleep, in pain — in grief, O sleep, untaught, mayest 
thou come upon us gently-breathing, thou life-cheering, life- 
cheering king ; and retain before his eyes even such a light as 
is now spread around.§ Come, come to me a physician. My 

* KixXos here is by some commentators understood to mean the eye, 
as in verse 1354. Struve understands Karh and translates it thus : quid 
ocultAs (vel. aUerviro oeulo\ sursum suspicis ? Hermann supposes Phi- 
loctetes to indicate a wish to return to his cave that he may sleep 
there, which permission Neoptolemus grants when it is too late. 

t Neoptolemus holding Philoctetes oy the hand by which he has 

Sledg:ed his faith, extends his other to prevent Philoctetes from with- 
rawing his hand, whereupon Philoctetes shrinks from the apprehension 
of the bow, which Neoptolemus holds, touching his foot. — ^Herra. 

I' Aiitofijtdyfis, from the second aorist passive of the Ionic p^w instead of 



Tlfiu 



§ Musgrave understands afyXn here to mean Uvamm or sciatium, a 
forced interpretation arising from his reception of dwiyotSf which Brunck 
has chan^d to dvrtffj^is, and thus improved both tne metre and tho 
sense. The lisht of Philoctetes is now darkness. 
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8on, look where thou art about to pause, whither to move, 
and heed me with thy further purpose. Thou seest now ; 
for what work tarry we? Opportunity, be sure, possessing 
arbitration of every thing, acquires much power in its course.* 

Ne. Nay, but he hears nothing ; I however perceive that in 
vain we possess this plunder of his weapons, if without him 
we sail; for his is the crown, him heaven commanded us to 
fetch. And to vaunt unfulfilled premises with ialsehood is a 
vile reproach. t 

Ch. But this, my son, let heaven look to, but with whatever 
thou shalt in turn reply to me, convey to me the accents of 
thy words gently, my son, gently ; since the restless slumber 
of all men is in disease sharp-eyed to discern. But as far as 
thou canst, in secret seaich out ior me that, even that, whi.h 
thou meanest to do. Thou knowest whom I mean -,% ^^^ if 
thou hold the same opinion with him, 'tis eminently the pri- 
vilege of the shrewd, look you, to see into perplexing matters. 
See my son, the wind is lair, the wind is fair, and the man 
sightless, possessed of no defence, is lying in darkness (but 
his warm sleep is propitious) master of neither hand, nor loot, 
nor any thing. No, but thou seest his look is as of one lying 
in Hades.§ G'ee orders that suit the occasion : this matter, 

* Or, " having respect to every thing.'' Such is the sentiment Tvhich 
the Co' inthians, nnd after them the Mitylenears, wish to impress on the 
minds of the Lacedapmonians. "Vid. Tljrc. I. c. 69. 111. c. 13. 

t Struve seems to undersand this as referring to the dis^iraor which 
would accrue to Neoptolemus, if after all his falsi hoods he should vaunt 
of an uncompleted vi( tory; his wore* s are qvcB manca etiwperjcctareli' 
querh, de Aw, mendaciis etiam adUbiliSy gloriari veUe, turpe et opprclnium; 
and this Baiby commends ; but the translator is laher incl ned to con- 
sider the words as betokening: remorse in Nroptolcnrus. As tianslatfd 
it may mean either. The reader should ol sei-ve the oracular and stately 
flow of the original in th s passage, which seems to stand in the middle 
of the play as the pivot on which turns the whole catastrophe. 

J Hermann proposes to read here, 

olada T'a^ tov aiiuina ly 

tl ra^Tav rovTto yvut^av ^o'X'*^? \i&\a roij k. t. X. 

which may thus rendered : " For to them (thou knowest of whom I 
speak) wise men can discover irremediable mischiefs in thy purpose, if 
this be thy purpose towards him who lies before us;'* alluding to tho 
misery Neoptolemus would occasion to the Atridap and the whole Greek 
army. The instance Barby adduces from Catullus " nihili est," there 
being an evident hiatus and loss of several verses in both that and the 
following strophe. 

§ " He looks on thee as does one," etc. " See now if thy words be 
seasonable, when thou proposest to stay, having the best of opportuni- 
ties for departure." Hermann ; — who reads rd S* d^wrifAoVj and placet 
only a comma after irSi. This will be, '* but what my judgment appre- 
hends, my son, is this; that labour without fear is the most eligible." 
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my son, can be effected by my prudence : the toil that has no 
fear is the most efiectual. 

Ne. I bid thee be silent, nor be wanting to thy thoughts, for 
the man moves his eye, and raises his head. 

Ph. O light that takest the place of sleep, and, guardianship 
of these strangers incredible to my hopes ! Never, my son, 
could I have conceived that thou wouldst have the heart thus 
compassionately to abide my sufferings, present and assisting 
me. Truly the AtridaB, those noble generals, did not endure 
thus patiently to bear them. But, for thy nature, my son, is 
noble and of noble origin, thou hast accounted all this easy, 
oppressed with my cries, and the noisome stench. Aod now, 
since at length there seems to be an oblivion and repose from 
this woe, my son, do thou ihyself take me up, do thou set me, 
my son, upright, that when at last my weariness shall quit 
me, we may hasten to the ship, nor delay our voyage. 

Nb. Nay, I am pleased to see thee beyond my hope yet en- 
joying breath and sight without pain. For in thy condition 
of misery just now thy symptoms appeared as those of one no 
more. But now raise thyself, or, if it please thee rather, 
these men shall carry thee, for there is no unwillingness to 
the trouble in them, if indeed it seems fit t« thee and me to 
do so. 

Ph. I approve of this,* son, and take me up, as thou pur- 
posest, but leave them alone, lest they be annoyed with the 
Dad smell ere there be need, for the trouble on board ship in 
sailing in company with me is enough for them. 

Ne. It shall be so ; but do thou both stand up and thyself 
hold by me. 

Ph. Courage, my wonted custom, look you, will set me 
upright. 

Ne. Heavens ! and what next am I to do ? 

Ph. What is it my son ? To what conclusion, I wondeti 
hast thou come in thy thought 1 

Ne. I know not whither I ought to turn my perplexed 
words. 

Ph. But for what art thou at a loss t say not thus my son 1 

Ne. Nay, even now am I involved in this difficulty. 

Ph. Surely inconvenience arising from my disease has not 
dissuaded thee from any longer taking me on board ship ? 

* Alvci riit, i.e. Tapa(ro0/xat. GroHa est. Idem enim valet atvttv 
saepius in colloquendo, quod alias Graece dicitur KaXtoi lj(ti. Lat. ientgne, 
utrlor. Episu 1. viL 62. Utuntur nimirum hac formula, si quis bene- 
ficium sibi oblatum recusat. Frequentatum hoc sensu Grsecis iiratv&f cf. 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. v. 511. et Valken. ad Euripid Phoeniss. p. 1^. 
— Barby. The. reader may choose between this and tlie translation at 
it stancM, but he must observe that^al follows immediately. 

25 
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Ne. Every thing is inconvenient, when one having ahan- 
doned his own nature, does what befits him not.* 

Ph. Nay, but thou at least art neither doing nor saying ^ 
aught unworthy of thy sire, in aiding a brave man. 

Ne. I shall show myself a villain : 'tis at this I am all along 
aggrieved. 

Ph. Nay, surely not, at least in what thou doest: but at 
what thou sayest, 1 shudder. 

Ne. O Jove, what shall 1 do 1 shall I twice be detected a 
villain, both in concealing what I ought not, and uttering 
words the most scandalous ? 

Ph. This man, unless 1 am wrong in judgment, methinks 
will make hence his voyage, having betrayed and abandoned 
me. 

Ne. Abandoned ihee? — not I indeed : but lest I rather con- 
vey thee to thy grief, 'tis that all the while is torturing me. 

Ph. What canst thou mean, my son ? for 1 comprehend not. 

Ne. I will hide nothing from thee. Thou must sail to 
Troy, to the Greeks and the Atridae's host. 

Ph. Alas ! what hast thou said ? 

Ne. Groan not, ere thou have learnt all. 

Ph. What must that lesson be 1 what canst thou purpose 
to do to me? 

Ne. First to rescue thee from this misery, and then to go 
and with thee sack the Trojan plains. 

Ph. And dost thou really think to do this? 

Ne. Overwhelming necessity in this commands, and be not 
thou angered to hear it. 

Ph. Ah, wretched I am undone, betrayed ! What hast thou 
done to me, stranger 1 Give me quickly back my bow and 
arrows. 

Ne. Nay, it cannot be, for both justice and interest induce 
me to obey those in power. 

Ph. Thou fire If thou utter horror ! thou most detestable 
masterpiece of fearful villany, how hnst thou used me, how 
deceived me ! and dost thou not, wretch, blush to look on me, 
thy suppliant, thy beggar? Thou hast bereft me of life, hav- 
ing gotten my weapons. Give them back, I implore thee, I 

* This observation of Neoptolemas is in union with Achilles' cele- 
brated declaration : 

Who dare think one thinaj, and another tell, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell. 

Pope'sTl. IX. 412. 
t The Scholiast takes this for a vile pun on the name Pyrrhus ; and 
Brumoy, following him, has paraphrased it, " rage digne de ton nonC^ 
But independently of the absurdity attendant on this, it is not the name 
-which Neoptolemus himself gives to Philoctetes in his account of his 
voyage, v, 24J. 
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conjure thee, give them hack, my son: hy the gods of thy^ 
forefathers rob me not of my livelihood. Ah miserable me ! 
Nay, no longer does he even speak to me,* but thus looks be- 
hind him, as though his restoring them were hopeless. Ye 
harbours,! J^ promontories, fe haunis of the mountain beasts, 
ye precipitous crags, to you I speak this, for I know none else 
to whom I might-: I bewail to you, my wonted audience, the 
deeds, how cruel, that the son of Achilles hath done to me : 
having sworn to carry me home from hence, he is taking me 
to Troy ; and having profifered his right hand,t he has taken 
and detains my bow and arrows, arms sacred to Jove-bom 
Hercules, and wills to display them to the Greeks. As if he 
had captured a strong man, tie carries me ofi by force, and 
knows not that he slayeth a corpse, and the shadow of a 
vapour, an empty phantom. For never could he have taken 
me at least while possessed of strength, since he had not even 
thus conditioned, except by treachery. But now I wretched 
have been deceived. W hat can I do ? But give them back, 
and now, even yet, be thine own self.§ What sayest thoul 
Thou art silent. Unhappy me ! I am no more. O form of 
the rock v^ith double front, again I return back into thee un- 
armed, bereft of the means of sustenance ; thus forlorn in this 
cavern shall I wither away, striking down nor winged bird 
nor mountain-prowling beast with these mine arrows : but I 
myself, unhappy man, being dead shall furnish a banquet to 
those whereon I fed, and what I made my prey before will 
make me theirs now, and I miserable shall make atonement 
with death a ransom for death, at the hand of one that seemeth 
to know no guile. Mayest thou not yet be accursed, ere I 
have learnt if yet again thou wilt transfer thy opinion, but if 
not, an evil death be thine. 

Ch. What shall we do? On thee now rests both our sail- 
ing, O king, and our acceding to these his words. 

* Num fletu ingemuit nostro ? num lumina fiexit ? 
Num lachrymas victus dedit, aut miseratus amantem est ? 

^n. IV. 369. 
t This is imitated from the sublime address of Prometheus in |^schy- 

lus, *ll iioi aXdrip . Lord Byron has taken his idea from one, per^ 

haps both of these, in his Doge of Venice : 

I speak to time, and to eternity. 
Whereof I grow a portion, not to man : 
Ye elements, in which to be resolved 
I hasten, let my voice be as a spirit 
Upon you. 
I " Slruve hanc vocem cum l;^ec jungendum censet, ut sensus sit, 
porro palam mmc tenet, dextra extensa, arcum et sagUtas meas, sacras iUas 
Hercu2t.9, JwU JUiiy qiuB olim erant, Admodtim dur^ ! irponOlvai x^^P^i ^dt 
q. suprA v. SI 3. lit^&KXetv xtX^a. — ^Barby. 
j Yid. Aristoph. Vesp. 642. ^cv is understood. 
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Ne. On me indeed «, powerful pity for this man hath fallen, 
not now first, hut long ago. 

Ph. My son, by the go4s, pity me, and permit &ot mortals' 
reproach against thyself, having cajoled me. 

Ne. Ah me! what shall I do?* O had 1 never Left Scyrosi 
so grieved am I at this present matter. 

Ph. Thou art not wicked, but thou seemest to come widi 
bad instructions from the wicked. But now, having giyea, 
them to others, to whom it is fair, sail hence, having given 
me up my arms. 

Ne. What are we to do, my mates ? 

Ul. O most vile of men,* what doest thou? Wilt thou not 
return, having left these weapons to me ? 

Ph, Ah me ! what man is this ? Do I indeed then hear 
Ulysses ? 

UL. Ulysses, be assured, in me at least on whom thou 
lookest. 

Ph. Alas ! I am bought ajid sold, I am undone. It was then 
of course he that ensnared me, and despoiled me of mY arms. 

Ul. 'Twas l,t he well assured, and none other: 1 confess 
all this. 

Ph. Restore, let go, my son, mine archer-arms. 

Ul. This indeed shall be never do, even though he would ; 
but thou must go with them, or these will eonvey thee hf 
force. 

Ph. Me, thou vilest of the vile, and most audacious, shall 
these take by force. 

Ul. Unless thou crawl hence voluntarily. 

Ph. O Lemnian land, and thou blaze of all-swaying fice 
Vulcan-framed, is this then to be borne, that he from thy 
realms shall carry me off by force ? 

Ul. Jove it is,i that thou mayest know it, Jove, the ruler 

♦ As Neoptolemus is in the act of giving back the arms to Philoctetes, 
Ulysses rushes on the stage. 

f Ulysses, knowing the enmity which Philoctetes bore to him, and re- 
turning it with equal resentment, thinks his triumph incomplete unless 
he tells him that lie did it. See Arist. Rhet. B. II. c, 3, and the Oxford 
translator's note, p. 119. 

X " Jovem in insula Lemno natum, ibi deum patrium fuisse satis notum 
est *' — Barby. Man has never altered ; and when the heathen crew of 
Olympus could no longer protect craft or vice, the superstition of a suc- 
ceeding a^e made itself g^cxls of all the host of heaven. On this there are 
some fcrcible remarks m Lear; "This is the excellent foppery of the 
world ! that, when we are sick in fortune (often the suifeit of our be- 
haviour) we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the 
stars : as if we were villains by necessity ; fools by heavenly compul- 
sion ; knaves, thieves, and treachers by spherical predominance ; drunl^- 
ards, liars, and adulterers, by an enforced obedience of planetary in- 
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of this land, Jove who hath determined this ; but I am his 
minister. 

Ph. Thou abhorrence, what lies dost ihou coin to utter! 
Thou alleging gods in pretence, makest those gods liars. 

Ul. Not so, but true. The journey, however, must be 
taken. 

Ph. I say it shall not. 

Ul. I say it shall. Thou must obey in this. 

Ph. Unhappy me! my father then clearly begat me as a 
slave, and not free. 

Ul. Not so, but on a par with the mightiest, with whom 
thou must capture Troy, and by violence raze it to the 
ground. 

Ph. No, never; not even were I doomed to suffer every 
evil, while I have this steep foundation of the island. 

Ul. What then dost thou propose to do ? 

Ph. This mine head forthwith will I bathe in blood, having 
leapt from a rock above on one below. 

Ul. Lay hold on him, whatever ye do, nor be this in his 
power. 

Ph. O hands, what sufferings are yours in the lack of your 
loved bowstring, entrammeled by this man! O thou that 
thinkest nothing sound or liberal, how hast thou stolen upon 
me, how hast thou hunted me down ! having used as thy 
stalking-horse this boy unknown to me, unworthy thee, but of 
me most worthy, who knew nothing but to execute what had 
been enjoined him. Nay, even now he shows that he takes 
to heart the deeds whereby he erred and I suffered. But 'twas 
thine evil spirit ever looking forth from its lair, that well fore^ 
taught him, however by nature indisposed as by inclination, 
to be shrewd in wickedness. And now, wretch, thou pur- 
posest to bind and carry me from this shore, on which thou 
didst expose me, friendless, forlorn, homeless, among Xhe liy-* 
ing a corpse. Ah ! may est thou perish ; and on thee have I 
often imprecated this, but in vam, for the gods allot me 
nought of pleasure. Thou livest in exultation ; while I on 
the contrary have this to grieve me, that I miserable live con^ 
sorted with many woes, scoffed at by thee and the two 
generals the sons of Atreus, for whom thou trucklest to this 
ofiice. And yet thou bound by stratagem and compulsion * 

fluence ; and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on," — Act 1. 
So. 2. 

♦ Althousrh it was by the advice of Ulysses that Tyndarus had ira^ 
posed the celebrated oath to defend Helen on her suitors, vet he himself 
was 80 unwilling to abide by that oath, that he pretended to be insane, 
and plou°;hed the sea shore, sowing it with salt. This artifice was dis- 
covered by Palamedes, who placed the infant Telemachus before the 
plough, and Ulysses turned it immediately from the farrow, Wha^ 
25* 
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a^l^dbt with them ; )yhile ^le, fiU-unhappy me, that with my 
seven'*' ships under my command was a willing voyager, they 
cast away unhonoured, as thou assertest, while ihej charge 
thee. And now why take ye me? Why carry me awayl 
For what pause ? Me, that am as nothing, ^nd long since 
have been dead to you ? How, O most hated of heaven, am 
I not lame and noisome to thee? How is it possible, with 
me on board, to burn sacri^ces to the gods ? How any longer 
to make libations ? for this was thy pretence to cast me out. 
The worst perdition seize you I Ancf it will, for that ye have 
injured Philoctetes, if the gods care fo^ justice. And I am 
sure at least that they 4o care ; since ye had never sailed on 
this expedition for such a wretch as I am, had not a he^ven- 
/ sent poignancy of need for me urged you forwards. But O 
/ my father-land, and ye gods t|iat look upon us, avenge, at 
least one day after a time, avenge me on all of them, it ye 
have any pity for me ; since pitiable is my life, yet could I 
but see them destroyed, I should thii^k I hj^d escaped my 
disease. 

Ch. Stern is the stranger, and stern is this his speech 
that he hath uttered, Ulysses, not at all yieldipg tp his sor- 
rows.. 

ILTl. Much coufd I say in answer to his wofds, would time 
permit ; hut now I am strong in this one argument. liVherfS 
mere is need of plans such as these, such aifi I ; and where 
tn,e (lecisipn is of just and upright characters, you could not 
flaeei vsrith any one more pious than myself.f However n^y 
nature is to wish to prevail at least, in every point, except 
against thee ;t but now to thee at least I will willingly concede. 
Y^Sj let him go, nor hold him any longer ; leave him to stay. 
We have no additional need of thee, at least while we possess 
these arms, since we have Teucer with us, acquainted 
lyith science, and me, who think I could master these, and 
aim them aright, with mi]:ie hand in no wise worse than 

requital the unfortunate son of Belus got for this is told in the second 
book of Virpi. It is to Ulysses' feigned madness, however, that Philoc- 
tetes hefe alludes. 

* Brunck and Erfurdt have improperly inserted a stop befpre lirri, as 
if Philoctetes boasted in the number of his vessels, which would have 
been an absurdity in him on this occasion, his rival Ulysses having sailed 
with twelve. — Herm. This is not quite convincing: Philoctetes might 
naturally look for more consideration as commander sf a squadron, than 
as an i^dventurer who went single-handed, without meaning to institute 
^is cprnparison between himself and Ulysses : and the former might be 
indicated by Brunck*s punctuation as well as the latter. 

f See note on v. 81. 

I Construendum potius, iipw vu^v, XPi^^^^t '^^ ^S^ vineerey ubi volo^ — 
HjBim. 
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tlvou.* What want we then of thee ? Adieu, ^nd pace Lem- 
nos :t but let us begone ; and haply^ thy prize may win me 
that honour which thou shouldst have had. 

Ph. Ah me, what shall 1 do, ill-fated ? Shalt thou, adorned 
with my arms, present thyself to the Greeks ? 

Ul. Make me no reply, not a word, since I am now going, 

Ph. Seed of Achilles, and shall 1 no longer be addressed by 
thy voice :|: either, but wilt thou thus be gone? 

Ul.. Go thou; nor look on him> thougn thou art generous, 
that thou ruin not our fortune. 

. Ph. And shall I now, my guests, be thus forlorn abandoned 
by you, and will ve not pity me ? 

Cn. This youtn is our vessel's commander; whatsoever he 
shall say to thee, that we do also speak to thee. 

Ne. I shall indeed hear myself reproached by this man with 
being by nature over pitiful ;§ yet tarry, if he wish it, thus 
mucn time, until the mariners shall have got ready that which 
was brought ashore, and we sh^H have prayed to the gods.U 
And he meanwhile may haply adopt sentiments more to our 
advantage: let u$ two, however, hasten hence, and be ye 
f^uick in your departure, when we shall summon you. 

Ph. O cavity of the hollow rock, alike warm and icy- cold, 
how am I then, wretch that I am, doomed -never hereafter to 
quit thee ! no, e'en in death thou wilt be my shelter. O me, 
woe is me I O abode, wretched abode, full fraught with my 
sorrows, what again will ever be my daily sustenance? 
What hope administering to my hunger shall I hapless ever 
frame to myself? O that the fugitive birds 1[ with shrill-toned 

♦ In the Odyssey, however, Ulysses confesses his inferiority, though 
he claims praise for this science : 

Alone superior in the field of Troy 

Great Philoctetes taught the shaft to fly.— B. VIII. v. 251. 
Hermann points out the modesty with which Ulysses here speaks of 
himself after Teucer. The change of the negative he considers to mark 
p. doubt, and yet an affirmative : neque herde iis coUineatwrua. 

t Or this may be rendered, " stalk in Lemnos and welcome." 

: : 2o« <p<aviis here js governed by dird understood. 

§ nXI(i)f irAewv, whence ir\ei»v, Attic for irXioi -nXctos : in the same dia- 
lect shortly after Xaiw for XcSsva a Xutoiv, and vc!> for vm. 

II Such was uniformly the Greek custom : *Ejr<«<JJ» H al vi|«irX^p««j ^cav^ 
Kol laiKtiro fiSri Sera ifuWov dva^eaOaty rjf nlv vaXxiyyi at(an9i iirearin&vOij^ 
ti^hs 61 ris vofn^onivas vpi rif; dvaYtayfis^ oi Karh va9v iKoumjv^ ^^furavitg 
Si ivd KfipvKOff iiToio9vrOy Kparifpds re Kepdffavrss irap' Svav rd arpdrevftay lt^l 
bcnta^avi ^pvaoTs rt xal dpyopots ol rt iinfidTai koI ol ipj^ovris <nrlvdovrcf* 
ThucVI. 32. 

If Of this passage there are many various readings, Aldus has it 
imaicdSeSf Gedike vXvrdSts. Brunck gives the other conjectures of the 
scholia. But Barby has adopted Vossius* correction, Myth. Bucfi. v. {• 
p. 211, who alters it to imadUs from the M word, vrtkiv, w(vT$t», Vqs. 
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whizzings of their wings would take me aloft in ait ! for I can 
endure do longer. 

Ch. Thou, even thou, mark me, hast brought it on thyself, 
ill-fated man : from no other and higher quarter art thou 
visited with this misfortune ;'*' when at least, it being in thy 
power to be wise, thou hast chosen to adopt the worse fate for 
the better. 

Ph. Ah hapless, hapless I, then, and marred by trouble, 
who now henceforth, wretch that I am, dwelling in future 
with no human being here shall perish, alas, alas ! no longer 
bringing home food, nor possessing it by means of my winged 
arrows and with mv powerful hands: no, the unsuspected 
and dissembled woras of a crafty mind stole upon me guile- 
fully : but O could I but see him, the wretch that has devised 
all this, for as long a time doomed to my afflictions ! 

Ch. Destiny from heaven, and no treachery of mine at 
least, possessed thee with all this ; keep back then thy curse, 
thine abhorred, ill-omened curse, for others. For I too am 
caring for this, that thou spurn not my kindness. 

Ph. Ah me ! me ! And somewhere seated on the shore of 
the hoary main, he laughs at me, wielding in his hand the 
support of me unhappy, which none ever carried besides. O 
my loved bow, from friendly hands wrested by violence, full 
surely, if thou hast any feelings, thou lookest with pity on 
me thus wretched, never again hereafter to use thee, as the 
prize-gift from Hercules.f No, by change of masters art thou 

sius, howevefi understands it to allude to the Harpies, and their pounc- 
ing stoop. Hermann reads i$i for eiSe, which mends both the metre and 
the sense. With justice he remarks that the verb irrc5ffffw could not be 
applied to ravenous birds of prey, but rather to cowering timorous ani- 
mals of every description. 
* Hermann reads, 

dW ivi'XjLL rij(a w5* dird jxet^ovog. SC. Oto^. 
"t Cluaccunque vox hunc locum obtinuerit, desi^natur haud dubie Phi- 
loctetes. "AedXov retinendum esse non dixerim, licet colorem ei conciliet 

Horatianum illud, accedes opera agro nona Sabino fuit quidem 

cum legendum patarem rdv 'HpaicXeT cvvdsd\ov vel hudeOXov. Priorem 
vocem nabet Oppianus, Cyneg. I. 195. Sed ea lectio hoc habct incom- 
raodi, quod Philoctetani BLerculis comitem et in laboribus adjatorem 
faciat, quod nescio an Veterum quisquam tradiderit. Nihil enim aliud 
memorant Mythologi, nisi Herculis rogum funebrem, reliquis detrectan- 
tibus, ab ipso accensum fuisse. Hyglnus, fab. 36. Apollodorus, Lib. 
n, 7. Diod. Sic. IV. 38. — Musgravc. He says tjSc oiK In j^prjaSfitvov, 
because he has by so great treachery been deprived of its use. To 
which words he subjoins the accusative 'HpakXeiov ad\ov by an usage 
very common to the Greeks, meaning that the use of the bow had been 
given to him by Hercules as a reward, which may be briefly expressed : 
Ua me non ampiius te ]pro pramio ab Hereule accepto usurum, Matthiae has 
given examples of this construction in his Gr. G. § 432. 3. — ^Herm. 
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handled by an artful man, witnessing his base deceits, and 
the detestable and loathed villain causing to dawn crimes on 
crimes innumerable, all of evil that Ulysses hath plotted, 
ilgainst me. 

Ch. Surely it is a man's part to call that which is useful, 
just } and not to vent out th€ envious displeasure of his tongue 
at one who has so called it.* He, having been appointed one 
out of many, by the instructions of this Ulysses, accomplished 
for his friends a public service. 

Ph. O winged prey, and tribes of fierce wild beast3,t which 
prowling o'er the hills the place nourishes ; no longer do ye 
by your flight draw me towards you from my ab^e, for I 
have not in my hands the former defence of my arrows any 
longer, wretched that I am ! no, this spot freely tenanted by 
you, no longer a source of fear. Approach, now is it fitting 
that ye glut your mouths in mutual slaughter, with my livid 
flesh to your pleasure, for life I instantly shall quit: since 
from what source will come my livelihood? who is there thus 
fed on air, no longer, no longer master of aught that the life- 
bestowing earth supplies ? 

Ch. In the gods' name, if aught thou respect a guest that is 
come to thee in all good will, come thou to him. But be sure, 
most sure, that it is for thine own sake, to evade this evil fate : 
for lamentable is it to support, and unschooled to bear the 
countless pain wherewith it consorts. 

Ph. Again, again hast thou hinted at my old affliction, thou 
best of all that have hitherto set foot on this spot, why hast 
thou destroyed me ? What hast thou done to me ? 

Ch. Why say est thou this? 

Ph. In case thou expectest to carry me to the hateful land 
of Troy. 

Ch. I do, for this I conceive the best. 

Ph. Now this moment quit me. 

Ch. Friendly, aye friendly is this thy bidding to me, and I 
am well inclined to perform it. Let us go, let us go to our 
ship whereunto we have been appointed [to repair.] 

Ph. Go not, by Jove of the curse, I implore. 

Ch. Be moderate. 

Ph. Strangers, tarry, in heaven's name. 

* The translator had in the former edition adopted H. Stephens's 
opinion ; but the sense which Hermann has given makes the passage so 
much more applicable to the wrath of Philoctetes, and the general tone 
of Greek morality, that he could not hesitate to adopt it. AUaia /liv diri 
rils tvis dvayKtii Koivtrai^ Swarh 6i ol itpo^'xpvTts irpdaoowi, Kal ol dwBevtU 
cvYx^P'^^'^^v- Thuc 5. 89. See the whole conference. 

t So the Lexica g^ive it, taking the idea from the exultation expressed 
in the eyes of wild beasts when about to seize on their prey. Vid.Hom* 
Od.II,6lO, 
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Ch. What clamourest thou ? 

Ph. Alas ! alas I fate, fate 1 I miserable am undone. 
foot, foot, what shall I do with thee any longer in life hence- 
forth, wretched that I am? Strangers, come ye back my 
visitors again. 

Ch. To do what with purpose differing from those before, 
of which thou didst before show thyself 

Ph. It is not, look you, fair cause for indignation that a man 
languishing under tempestuous pain should prate even out of 
his mind. 

Ch. Go now, wretched man, as we desire thee. 

Ph. Never, never, know this for certain, not even if the 
fiery lord of lightning come to blast me with the flashes of 
his thunderbolts.'*' Perish Troy, and all they beneath it, as 
many as had the heart to spurn this my foot's limb. But, 
strangers, one prayer, at least one, accord me. 

Ch. What is this thou wilt utter ? 

Ph» Convey to me a sword, if from any place ye can, or an 
axe, or some one weapon. 

Ch. To do what possible work? 

Ph. To lop off with my hand my whole head and my 
limbs.f On slaughter,]: slaughter, is now my mind. 

Ch. Why should it be ? 

Ph. To ^o search for my father. 

Ch. Whither on earth. 

Ph. Into. Hades, for in the light at least he is no longer.§ 
My town, my native town, how might I look on thee, wretched 
man as I am, I, that having quitted thy sacred waters,|| went 
to assist the hated Greeks, and ihen am nothing ! 

Ch. I indeed even now long since had been walking near 
my vessel, for thee, had we not perceived Ulysses walking 
close by, and the son of Achilles coming tofvards us. 

♦ Musgrave admits into his text the old reading, PpovraU airaTs^ and 
in his note rejects the emendation of Valckenaer (which Brunck has fol- 
lowed) for ppovrhs aZpaiSjVrhich he defends on the authoritv of Euripides, 
as quoted by Plutarch, Bpovr^j ttvcv/i* ivatjiop (uXfo-r, of Virgil, JSn. II. 
649. Fulminis afflavit ventiSf and Statins Theb. V. 586. Jtfo(t tamen 
aura cucurrit Fidminis. But he adds, "Sed videndura ne aura fulminis 
sit innoxium fulminis genus, minimeque adeo huic loco conveniens: 
deinde ne ppovraTs airaU sit vero fulmine, ipsissimo fulmine." Vol. ii. 
p. 179. 

t This reminds us of Virgil's Moriamur, et in media arma ruamus : it 
is a figure well suited to express the eagerness of desperation. The fate 
designed for himsself by Philoctetes, was actually that of Cleomenes, to 
whom, as in his latter days a bitter enemy to Athens and her liberties, 
the poet migjht possibly allude. 

J ^ov^, Schol. Oavaria^ Oavdrov inidvuet. 

§ For the reasons of this opinion, see v. 493. 

II Spercheius. 
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Ul. Wilt thou not say [fo Neoptolemus'] wherefore again 
thou stealest on this way, turned backwards^ thus quickly and 
with earnestness? 

Ne. To atone for all the errors I have heretofore com- 
mitted. 

Ul. Thou speakest wonders at least. But what was the 
error ? 

Ne. That wherein having been persuaded by thee and the 
whole united host 

Ul. What manner of deed hast thou done, of those that 
became thee not] 

Ne. Having by base deceits and treachery entrapped a 
man. 

Ul. What man? Ah me — thou surely dost not purpose 
aught new? 
^ Ne. Nothing new ; but to the son of Poias 

Ul. What wilt thou do? How does a fear creep upon me? 

IVe. From whom in fact I took these weapons, back 
again 

Ul. O Jove! what wilt thou say? Thou surely hast no 
thought to give them himi 

Ne. Yes, for I got and have them basely and not with 
justice. 

Ul. By the gods, whether now sayest thou all this in 
mockery ? 

Ne. If it be mockery to speak the truth. 

Ul. What sayest thou, son of Achilles ?* What word hast 
thou uttered ? 

Ne. Would st thou that twice and thrice I reiterate the 
same words'? 

Ul. IVay, not once even could I have wished to hear them. 

Ne. Be now well assured of it: thou hast heard all I have 
to say. 

Ul. There is one, there is, that shall prevent thy execut- 
ing it. 

Ne. What sayest thou t Who is there that shall hinder 
me in this? 

Ul. The combined people of the Greeks, and among them I. 

Ne. Though naturally wise, thou utterest no wisdom. 

Ul. And thou neither now speakest nor art about to act 
wisely. 

Ne. Nay, but if this be just, 'tis better than wisdom. 

Ul. And how just, to restore again these arms which by 
my counsels thou gottest? 

* This naturally expresses the unwillingness of Ulysses to believe 
what would so completely frustrate his plans. A similar scene occurs in 
Othello, where JEmilia receives the first account of her husband's ?illany. 
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Nc. Having failed with a disgraceful fault, I will endeavour 
to recover it. 

Ul. And acting thus, fearest thou not the Greek army ? 

Ne. With justice on my side 1 fear not thy terrors; no, nor 
am I persuaded by thine hand to act, mark me.* 

Ul. Then not with the Trojans, but with thee will we 
battle. 

Ne. Be what must be. 

Ul. Seest thou my right hand grasping my sword's hilt? 

Ne. Nay, thou shalt see me too doing the same, and no 
longer about to do it. 

Ul. However,t I will leave thee alone, but will go and tell 
this to the assembled host, which will chastise thee. 

Ne. Thou hast acted tempetately^ and if thus chouthinkest 
on all the rest, haply thou may est keep thy foot out of troubles. 
But do thou, son of Poias, 1 mean Philoctetes, come forth, 
having quitted this thy rocky dwelling. 

Ph. What clamorous disturbance is again raised by my 
cavern"? Why call ye me forth? desirous of what matter, 
strangers? Ah me,§ the matter ye desire is evil. Ye surely 
are here to heap a heavier woe upon my woesl 

Ne. Courage. But hear the words I come bringing with me. 

Ph. I am alarmed: for before also I fared but badly from 
fair words, persuaded by thy advice. 

* Herman gives the latter of these lines to Ulysses, and thenceforward 
makes an exchange of persons to the passage, " Nay, thou shalt," etc 
which he joins with that beginning "However," etc. The line dXX* 
oiSi, K. T. X. he translates quod ad effectionem attinet, tu<B manui non cedam; 
and observes that oi -ntido^at for oi>K la admits an infinitive after it to 
express the action not of the person forbidding, but of the person for* 
bidden. 

t Hermann, giving the preceding line and half also to Ulysses, says, 
" Q,uod recte factum esse vel particula koctoc, qu» est sese a consilio 
capto revocantis, ostendere poterat. He adds that the propriety of the 
characters favours this arrangement. 

X Something similar is the reproach of Brutus to Antony in Julius 
Caesar: 

For you have stolen their buzzing, Antony, 
And, very wisely, threat before you sting. 
And the observation of Antony just preceding it will bear comparison 
with V. 1264 : 

In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good words : 
Witness the hole you made in Ciesar^s heart, 
Crying, Long live ! Hail, Caesar ! 
The whole scene is well accordant with Ulysses' spirit, and his guar» 
dian's sentiments ; for Minerva appears to have allowed the utmost 
licence of tongue, but to have been very adverse to bloody consequences. 
Vid. II. I. 

§ This is said by Philoctetes on first seeing Neoptolemus, the preced* 
ing words are spoken within his cave^ 
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Ne. Is there then no place left for repentance ? 

Ph. Such wert thou m words, even when thou didst steal 
mine arrows, trusty, yet in private baneful. 

Ne. But fear not that I am at all such now : I would how- 
ever hear from thee whether thy purpose be to persist in tar- 
rying here, or to sail with us. 

Ph. Have done, speak no farther, for in vain will all that 
thou shalt say be uttered. 

Ne. Art thou thus resolved ? 

Ph. Aye, and be sure yet more so than 1 express. 

Ne. Nay, I indeed could have wished thou hadst been in- 
duced by my words ; but if 1 chance to say nought to purpose, 
I have done. 

Ph. Good, for thou wilt say all in vain, since never wilt 
thou gain my friendly thought ;* thou at least that hast taken 
by craft and reft me of my support, and then comest and ex- 
hortest me, thou most infamous son of a father most famous. 
Destruction be upon ye ; the Atridse especially, then Laertes' 
son and thee. 

Ne. Curse no farther, but accept from my hand these 
missiles. 

Ph. How sayest thou 1 And am I not a second time de^ 
ceived ? 

Ne. No, I swear by the highest reverence of holy Jupiter. 

Ph. O thou that hast spoken words most friendly, if with 
truth thou speakest ! 

Ne. The fact shall be here manifest. But put forth thy 
right hand, and possess thee of thine arms. 

Ul. But I for my part protest against this, as t the gods 
witness for me, in behalf of both the Atridse and the army in 
common. 

Ph. My son, whose voice ? — I surely heard not Ulysses ? 

Ul. Be sure thou didst: and at all events thou seest him at 
hand, who will convey thee hence by force to the Trojan 
plains, whether the son of Achilles will it, or will it not. 

Ph. But by no means with impunity, if this arrow be sent 
straight.^ 

'*' Came he right now to sing a raven's notC) 
Whose dismal tune bereft my vital powers, 
And thinks he that the cAirping of a wren, 
By crying comfort from a hollow breast, 
Can cnase away the first conceived sound ? 
Hide not thy poison with such sugar*d words. 

Second Part of Henry VI. Act 3, Sc 3. 
t The its could not here have been omitted, since then the appeal 
would have respected the mere prohibition, now it has respect to that 
prohibition's being in behalf of the common cause. — Herm. 
t Fenelon, in his Telemachus, (as Franklin remarks,) has made a 
26 
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Ne. Ah ! ah ! by no means. Do not, by the gods, let go 
thy dart* 

Fa. Let go, bv the gods, my hand, dearest son. 

Ne. 1 cannot let it go. 

Ph. Alas, why hast thou debarred me from slaying with 
mine arrows a foeman and detested wretch? 

Ne. This were honourable neither for me nor thee. 

Ph. Well, but be assured of thus much at least, that those 
chieftains of the host, those mouth-pieces of lying to the 
Argive army, are very cowards for the battle, but bold enough 
in words. 

Ne. Be it so. Thou art master of thy weapons, and thou 
hast no cause for resentment or complaint against me. 

Ph. I allow it; thou hast, my son, displayed the nature 
whence thou didst spring: not from Sisyphus as father, but 
from Achilles, who both among the living had the noblest 
character, and now of the dead.* 

Ne. I tsras gratified to hear thee panegyrizing both my 
father and myself; but what I wish to have of thee, listen. 
The misfortunes that are sent by the gods it is necessary for 
men to endure; but as many as are involved in voluntary 
evils,t as thou in fact art, on these it is not just for any one 
to bestow either pardon or pity. But thou art become savage, 
and both refusest to take a partner in thy councils, and if any 
one speaking out of good will advise thee, thou detestest 
him, accounting him an enemy, and that a bitter one. Yet 
still will I speak, and I invoke Jove the lord of oaths ; know 
thou this also, and grave it on thy mind within. For thou 
art distempered with this pain by divine ordinance, having 
drawn near unto the guardian of Chryse, that hidden ser- 
pent, that there protecting watches o'er the uncovered fane :X 

variation from this account, for an obvious reason, and indeed the same 
which has made hhn elsewhere suppress some particulars of Ulysses' 
conduct, and give a new colouring to others ; the wish to make that 
chief worthy of Minerva's protection. He supposes that Ulysses made 
signs to Pyrrhus to restore the weapons, and that Philoctetes, in his 
first impulse of revenge and unwillingness to owe any thing to so de- 
tested an enemy, ungratefully prepared to turn his gift to his destruction. 
This however is, from the character of the parties, most unnatural. 

* Ulysses himself salutes Achilles as such in his interview with him in 
Hades. Od. 11. 484. It is curious to observe, however, how different an 
effect these two compliments have on the young heir and his deceased 
father, which latter, in his answer, perfectly agrees with the old proverb, 
" A livino: dog is better than a dead lion." 

t See Diodotus' oration in the third book of Thucydides ; and Aris- 
totle on voluntarj^ and involuntary actions. 

I From the mildnes of the climate in Greece, many of the public 
buildings were left uncovered j and it is not yet fully agreed amon? the 
learned that the Parthenon was not hypa^thraL Ser|:cDts were placed 
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and know that a release from this thy grievous malady may 
never come about whilst yonder sun shall in this quarter rise, 
and in that in turn set again, until thou thyself come willingly 
to the Trojan plains, and happening on thy cure from the sons 
of uSsculapius that are with us,* thus mayest be alleviated 
in this thy disease: and show thyself the destroyer of Per- 
gamus with these weapons, and in union with me. But how 
I know that this must be so, I will tell thee. For we have a 
man, a prisoner from Troy, Helenus, the first of seers, who 
says plainly, that all this is doomed to take place : and yet 
more in addition to this, that Troy must of necessity be 
utterly taken in the present summer; or he voluntarily sur- 
renders himself to us to slay, if in saying this he shall have 
falsified. Since then thou knowest this, yield to us willingly. 
For noble is the acquisition, that alone having been judged 
the bravest of Greeks, thou in the first place fall under heal- 
ing hands ; and then having taken Troy, that fertile mother 
of groans, thou gain the most transcendant renown. 

Ph. O hateful existence, why then deiainest thou me any 
longer possessed of sight above, and hast not suffered me to 
descend to Pluto's home? Ah me! what shall I do? How 
shall I disobey the advice of this man, who being my well- 
wisher has admonished me ! But must I then yield? Then 
how shall I come forth into light, wretched I, having so 
acted? By whom accosted? How, O ye orbsf that witness 
all these injuries befalling me, how will ye endure through 
this, that I join the sons of Atreus, who have destroyed me? 
How, with the all-accursed son of Laertes? For it is not the 
sorrow of what is past and gone that gnaws my heart, but I 
fancy 1 foresee what I am doomed yet to sufier from them. 
For to whomsoever the judgment shall have become mother 
of evil, it trains up every thing else to become evil. And I 
for my part am astonished at thee in this : for thou oughtest 

constantly by the ancients to guard treasures, as was most probably that 
which had a public maintenance in the building behind the Parthenon, 
which was the public treasury. Hence perhaps Aristophanes' idea of 
the aiding Plutus by ^sculapius. 

* Toup proposes to read 'AorifXi/jriwv, medicorum, which Brunck rejects, 
without sufficient regard to what is afterwards said by Hercules, v. 1432. 
Cluintus Calabar states that Pbiloctetes was healed by Podalirius, Ma- 
chaon having fallen, which Propertius contradicts, L. if. E. i. v. 59. 
Tarda Philoctetm sanavit crura Machaon. 

t Here again, as at v. 815, Brunck differs from several of the com- 
mentators. Gedike and Camerarius understand it of his eyes, as at 
V. 1270, of (Edipus Tyrannus: 

iiratotv 3p0^ tQv airrQv irilirXftfv. 

Hermann removes the comma and places it after ra^ro, underQtancUn^^ 
the word K^Kkoi as Camerarius does. 
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neither thyself ever again to return to Troy, and keep me too 
from it ; men at least that have insulted thee, spoiling thee of 
thy father's prize.* And t then thou must go to join them in 
battle, and ibrcest me to this? Nay, now, my son ; but, as 
thou hast sworn to me, convey me home, and do thou thyself 
tarrying in Scyros leave them, villains as they are, to perish 
by a death as vile. And thus wilt thou reap double gratitude 
from me, and from thy father double ; nor by abetting the 
wicked, wilt thou appear by nature to resemble the wicked. 

Ne. Thou speakest reasonable indeed: yet still 1 would 
have thee, ])utting faith in the gods and my words, to sail from 
this land with me thy friend. 

Ph. Whatj to the Trojan plains, and Atreus, most hated 
son, with this wretched foot? 

Ne. To those, however, that will cure thee and thy cor- 
rupted foot of its pain, and deliver thee from thy malady. 

Ph. O thou that urgest fearful advice,} what canst thou 
mean? 

Ne. The honours § which I see accomplishing for me and 
thee. 

* The passion of Philoctetes authorizes this abrupt anticipation of 
what he meant to have said last 

t Musgrave, who admits two lines here which Brunck (see his note) 
reject as spurious, is obliged to attribute them to an oversight of Sopho- 
cles, a thoughtlessness with which, as Brunck observes, it is unreason- 
able to charge the most perfect of the ancient tragedians in this his most 
finished play. As Hermann inserts them, excusing rather than defending 
Sophocles, It may be proper to give them : 

of rdv fidXtov 
AfavO* SrrXwv CQii irarpds ^artpov SIk^ 
"EKptvav. 

Philoctetes had heard of the death of Ajax, and knowing that the arms 
were given to Ulysses, might be indignant that they were not bestowed 
on Ajax. 

I Acivdv alvov atviaaSf dirum consUium dans ; alveXv utique nonnunquam 
valet suadere, hortari, iBschyl. Cheoph. v. 533. aivd Si tt^rtiv r&ait 
cwO^Kai. Idem. Supp. 187. viv vpofLfi^eiav Xa^sTv AiVc5, et in eadem fa- 
bula, V. 1003. ifias i* inaiv<a /i>) Karanr^vsiv Ijii. Adde Hesiod. Op. et 
Di V. 202.-^Musgrave. 

§ Brunck's assertion on this passage respecting the quantity of the 
penultima in Ka\ds, as used bv the Attic writers, is ably supported in his 
note on the Ecclesiazus» of Aristophanes, v. 70. to which he refers : the 
following passages are there enumerated. Iph^ Aul. 21. (anapaest! :) — 

toUto Si y' IvTiv rd KoKdv ir<pa\tp6v, 
Eurip. Archelaus, v. incert — 

cUv jivptoiai rft KoXh yfyvcraf irSvois* 

PhUoc V. 1304.— 

dXX' o{fr' Ifiol KaXdv t6S* iartv, oire cot. 

See also his remarks on the constant omission of prepositions by the 
transcribers, Not. ad Lysistrat. y. 4Q8^ 
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Ph. And at saying this, hast thou no shame before the 
gods? 

Ne. No, for how should one feel shame at doing service ? 

Ph. Meanest thou this as to the Atridae service, or to me ? 

Ne. To thee surely as thy friend at least, and such my 
language proves me. 

Ph. How so, who at least are desirous of giving me up to 

my enemies 1 ^c9t ^^W%«vc^^y!9l 

Ne. My friend, learnyiot tg p^nercelipM^fortune. 

Ph. Thou wilt destroy me, 1 know thee, by these words. 

Ne. Nay, not I indeed ; but I say thou understandest not. 

Ph. I for my part know that the Atridse have expelled me. 

Ne. But look, whether they will or not, having cast thee 
out, again rescue thee. 

Ph. Never, with my will at least, to look on Troy. 

Ne. What then am I to do, if I shall be able to persuade 
thee on thy part by my words to nothing that I say? For 
most easy were it for me to desist from my advice, and thee 
to live, as now thou art living, without health. 

Ph. Leave me to suflfei all this which I needs must suffer ; 
but what thou hast accorded me holding my right hand, to 
conve^r me homewards, this do for me, my son, and delay not, 
nor think any more ot Troy ; for enough with loud outcries 
hath she been wailed by me.* 

Ne. If thou think proper, let us be gone. 

Ph. O Ibou that hast uttered a generous speech ! 

Ne. Set firmly now thy step. 

Ph. Yes, at least as far as I have strength. 

Ne. But how shall I escape blame from the Greeks? 

Ph. Give it not a thought. 

Ne. And what if they should desolate my country ? 

Ph. I being by — — 

Ne. Wilt do what to aid me ? 

Ph. With the arrows of Hercules —"-* 

Ne, How sayest thou ? 

Ph. Will prevent them from approaching thy country. 

Ne. Nay, my friend, if thou doest this at least as thou sayest 
it, come away, having bidden this land farewell, 

Hercules. 

Not yet at least,t ere. son of Poias, thou shalt hear our 
words, and say that witn thy hearing thou hearest the voice 

'*' Hermann reads XSyois for ytfoc;, which he refers to Philoctetes' im- 
patience of any further talk on so Mlious a subject as Troy, and thinks 
It better suited to the present indication of that warrior, 
t Nee deus intersit, nisi dienus vindice nodus— 
{ncidereU — ^Hor. de Aruro. v. 191. 
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of Hercules, and beholdest his aspect. But for thy sake I 
come, having quitted my throne in heaven, both to announce 
to thee the will of Jove, and to forbid thee the way whereon 
thou art setting out. Bat listen thou to my words. And first 
will I speak to thee of my fortunes,* how many toils having 
laboured and gone through with I gained undying honour, as 
is before thee to see. To thee too, be well assured, is owing 
to suffer this, and from troubles like these to render thy life 
glorious. But having come with this warrior to the town of 
Troy, thou first shait be cured of thy painful disease ; and 
having been chosen out of the army as the first in valour, thou 
shalt with my arrows bereave of life Paris,t the guilty cause 
of all these evils from his birth; and shalt sack Troy, and 
send its spoils to thy halls, having taken out the noblest prize 
of merit from the host for thy father Poias by the vales of thy 
country ^Eta. But whatever spoils thou shalt have gotten 
from this present armament, memorials of my bow and ar- 
rows, convey to my funeral pyre. And this is what 1 advise 
thee, son of Achilles: for neither without him art thou strong 
enough to take the plain of Troy, nor he without thee. But 
like two lions, co-mates,t guard ye, he thee, thou him: while 
I will send uEsculapius§ to Troy, to cure thee of thy disease. 
For the second time must it be captured by my arrows. || But 
be ye ware of this, when ye shall desolate the land, to be 
pious in your conduct towards the gods,Tf since Jove our sire 
accounts every thing second to that, foi: piety never dies with 
man ; live they, or die they, it perishes not. 

♦ Such is the address of Hercules to Ulysses in Hades: Od. II. 617. 

t Hermann has a learned note here to show why ftlv disjunctive is 
twice answered by r« conjunctive. The two chief points of the pre- 
diction are, he says, the cure of Philoctetes and the sack of Troy : these 
should have been divided by ^Iv and Si. Thus the words connected 
with the first rt would be onlv interposed before the true apodosis. But 
because after the participle there follows something in which Paris and 
Troy agree, the original apodosis must be chang^ed for one between 
Paris and Troy : and hence a second ftlv after Paris would require a ii 
after Troy. This H is changed to re, because one and the same instru- 
ment, the bow of Hercules, performs, and thus conjoins, the two actions. 

i This is also from Homer, II. V. 

§ This does not make Helenns a false prophet, because Neoptolemus 
had not named the future healers of Philoctetes on Helenus* authority, 
but when Helenus had predicted the cure, had of himself prescribed it to 
the most famous physicians in the army. Buttman, however, does not 
answer Jacob rightly in every particular ; for the aid of ^sculapius 
could not be required to expel the poison of the Lernaean hydra from a 
foot which Sophocles gives us no reason to suppose the hydra had ever 
touched, and which certainly the arrows so poisoned had not. 

II Alluding to the overthrow of Laomedon. 

If The Scholiast says that this has reference to the conduct of Neop- 
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Ph. O thou that hast wafted to me thy long-desired accents, 
and at length hast appeared, I will not disobey thine orders. 

Ne. I too side with this resolve.* 

Her. Now delay not a long time to act, for opportunity and 
this sailing breeze astern impels you. 

Ph. Come now, as 1 proceed will I call upon this land. 
Farewell, O thou abode that didst help to shelter me, and ye 
watery nymphs of the meadows, and thou manly roar of Ocean 
dashing onwards, where often within my cavern have I been 
wetted on my head in the stroke of the south wind, while 
many a groan in echo to my v'oice hath the Hermsean hill f 
sent onwards to me tempest-tost. But now, ye fountains, and 
thou, pure Lycian X stream, 1 quit you, even now I quit you, 
having never before reached this hope. Farewell, thou sea- 
girt plain of Lemnos, and waft me safely with fair voyage 
thither, whither mighty Fate conveys me, and the judgment 
of my friends, and the all-taming deity, § that hath brought 
this to pass. 

Ch. Go we now all in a hody, having ofiered our rows 
to the ocean nymphs, that they come the protectors of our 
return.! 



tolemus, who slew Priam at the foot of the altar. In confirmation of 
Hercules' assertion that the gods respect piety towards them, see the 
debate of Jupiter with the other deities, as to whether he should control 
the destinies and rescue Hector. II. XXII. The retributive, vengeance 
which, according to Pindar, slew Neoptolemus at the altar, is worthy of 
remark. 

* rt^e/iii, int. tf^^ov, by a common anachronism.. 

t The Hermaean hill is mentioned by -ZElschylus, Agam. 29J. 

X Bnmck, in his supplementary notes, reads, on the authority of the 
Scholiast, A.vk(ov. *Kcrt il fi o^ru KoXovnivn KpHtnj iv A^^vo), Avjctov 
*Air6\'Xu}voij lij oJov iv ipri^kia^ itird \iKia» niidnevov. Musgrave prefers 

§ Aainuiv hie dictum, ut ssepissime, de necessitate fati, quae dei cujus- 
piam voluntate constitute est, caque re diflert a caeca necessitate fatorum, 
ciijus pracses est Mofpa. — Herm. 

[I Brunck*s note on the use of ffwrjjfpa; with Ni^/i^ais is worthy of 
remark. 



THE END. 
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